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PREFACE 

The object of thm volume is to sketch the history of 
Musical Composition from the time of C. P. E. Bach to that 
ol Schubert The field is bo vide and the need of aelection 
8o obrions that it may be serriceable to explain in a few 
words the method which is here adopted and the principal 
topics which are here discussed. 

Two cansefl^ apart from the force of personal geninsi 
aflbcted the history of Mnaic during the hitter part of the 
eighteen^ oentory : firsts the change in soda! and aesthetic 
conditioiis ; second, the increase of skill in vocalization and 
in the manufacture and nse of most instruments. Accord- 
ingly, the first chapter briefly indicates the general level 
of taste, and the efibct for good and ill of patronage, during 
Ihe period in questioTj ; the sccuiid touches upon the 
structure of instruments and the careers of virtuosi The 
latter of these invades some of the ground already coTered 
in ToL iv. I regret iliis for many reasons^ among others 
because Mr. Fuller Maitland's account is of wider range than 
mine : indeed, if mine had not been already finished, when 
his Tolnme appeared, it would probably be here represented 
by a set of references. And thong^ the standpoint ftcm 
wliich it is written seems snffidentiy distinct to Justify its 
retention, I Monhl ask all readers anIio iRnd it insufficient^ 
to supplement it from Mr. Fuller Maitland's treatment of 
'the Orchestra^' 'the Ej^ed-instruments^' and 'the Biae of 
Yurtnosity/ 
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From chapter iii onwards this Tolume deals exdnsiYelj 

with the history of composition. For its plan three possible 
alteraatives presented themselves : (i) to follow the century 
decade by decade, keeping abreast tbe work done in the 
diflbrent fiirms by dHferaDt composers; (2) to tske each 
coimtry as a unit, and narrate its particular record in 
successive detail ; (3) to divide on tlie basis of the musical 
forms themsclvosy and to trace the development of each 
separately. The special character of the period indicated 
that the hst of these was the most advisable, and thoof^ 
it has the disadvantage of covering the century four times, 
I feel sure that it is clearer than either of the others. For 
tiie conreDience of the reader it may be wdl to append here 
the dates of the chief composers whose works are mentioned. 

A, The pioneers 

C. P. E. Bach, 1714-88; first two Tolumes of sonatas^ 

1742 and 1745. 
Giuck, 1714-87 : b^gan his reSorm of opera with Orfeo, 

1763* 

B, Italian composers^ first period ; — 

Jommelli, 1714-74; Traetta^ 1717-79; Fiocmni, 

1728-1800$ Sarti^ i7a9-T8o»; l^chini, 1734-86. 
C« Composers of the Viennese School : — 

Haydn, 1732-1809: maturest composllionB between 

1780 and 1802* 
ICosart, 1756-91 : maturest composltbns between 

1780 and 1 791. 
Beethoven, 1 770-1827 : invited ta Vienna by Haydn, 

1792. 

Schubert^ 17 97 -1828: Erikonig (Op. i), written in 

the winter of 18 15-6. 
D, Italian composers: second period: — 

Paiaiello, 1741-1816; Boccherini, 1743-1805; Salieri, 

1750-1835; Cherubim, 1760-1842; Spontini, 

1774-1851. 
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E. Contemporary French composers * : — 

Gossec, 1734-1829; Gretry, 1741-1813; Mehul, 
1763^1817; Lesueur, 17^3-18375 Boieldku, 
1774-1834. 

F. Transition to the Romantic period: — 

Spohr^ 1784-18 -9 : first Tioliii-eoiioerlo written in 1804. 
[Weber, 1786-1846: Jkr RtUMtz, prodneed at 

Beriin, i8ai0 
[BoMuil^ X79»-i868 1 first appeanmee in 1^enna» x8aa.] 

The main problems with which this Yolume is concerned 
are those of the actual growth and progrcBB of the moflical 
forms, and d the manner in wbidi the style of the great 
oompoeers was afibded by their own matoring experience 

and by tiie work of their predecessors and contemporaries. 
Among other points may be specified the influence of 
G. P. £. Bach upon Haydn, the place of the £olk*song in 
fTassical composition, the part played by Ghick in the 
history of opera, the gradual divergence uf sonata, sym- 
phony, and quartet, the interrelation of Haydn and Mozart^ 
the character of Beethoven's third period, the debt owed 
Iqr German aoii^ to the national moyement in Qermaa 
poetry. All these deserve, and some liaye elsewhere 
received, a more elaborate treatment than can be accorded 
within the limits of a single volume : my prindpaL endea- 
▼onr has been to praaent a straightforward narrative of the 
fiustsy so grouped and emphanaed as to show their histotical 
connexion, and illnsstrdted in Buch terms of cumment and 
criticism as the occasion seemed tu require^ 

* Aubex (1763-1871) bel<»igs to the ocit period. 
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THE VIENNESE TERIOD 

CHAPTER I 

ON THB OSNEBAL OOKDmON OF TA8IB IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH GBNTDBY 

Among the many paradoxes which lie aloi^ the snrfoce 
of the eighteenth century there is none more remarkahle than 

its combination of lavish display with an almost barbaious 
discomfort. Wealth was abundant, and on occasion could be 
freely expended: at no time since the Kooian Empire was 
pageantry more magnificent or oetentation moie profuse; and 
yet men^ who had at their command everything that money 
could hny, were content to hick pleasures which we take for 
granted, and to endure hardships which we should assuredly 
regard as intolerable. In most European capitals the strccU 
were narrow, filth}^ and ill-paved, lighted by a few feeble 
oressets^ protected by a few iecbie watchmen^ the nightly 
scenes of disturbance and not ^vhlch you could scarce hope 
to traverse without a guard. Through country districts the 
high roads lay thick in dust and neglect; scored with deep 
ruts, or strewn with boulders, amid which your carriage 
tumbled and jolted until at evening it brought you to some 
wretched inn where you were expected to furnish your own 
bedding and proYisions. Mr. Clarke, writing from Madrid 
in 1 761, mentions that the houses are built with dry wallSy 
'lime being very dear and scarce,' that house>rent is ex* 
orfaitanty and that 'if you want glass vnndows yon must 
put them in yourself.' * There is^' he adds, 'no such tbmg 
in Madrid as a tavern or a coffee-house, and only one new»- 

HAOOW B 
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paper/ VtaAa under Louis XV was little betters visitors 

like Walpole and Franklin, natives like Mercier, have left 
us equally unpltasing records of dirt, noisp^ confusion, and 
shameleBS robbery ^ : while Vienna, though * fed from the 
Imperial kitchen/ md, we may almost add^ lodged under 
the Imperial roof, appeara to have been no less wanting in 
the bare essentials of amenity and refinement. Tet the 
splendours of the Escurial rivalled those of VersaiUes; the 
banquets at Schdnbrunn were served upon solid gold, and 
the extravagance of dre«8 ranged from Prince Esterhazy in 
*a gala-robe sewn with jewels' to Michael Kelly the actor 
with his gold- embroidered coat, his two watches, his lace 
ruffles, and his 'diamond ring on each little finger ^' 

Of this curious contrast three possible explanations may 
be offend. In the first place money was spent not only 
for the pleasure that it purchased but for the social porition 
tiiat it implied. The days of the rich roturier had not yet 
come: wealth was still an inherit^*! privilege of nobility, and 
its display served mainly to adorn the blazon of the sixteen 
quarter! ngs. The strongest motive principle of the age waa 
the pride of birth. Lady Mary Wortl^ Montagu gives an 
amuaing picture of two Austrian countesses whose chairs met 
one night at a street comer, and who sat tiU two in the 
morning because ndther would be the first to give way : the 
intercourse of the great families was regulated by strict order 
of precedenccj and hedged about with the most thorny and 
uncompromisiDg etiquette. It became therefore a point of 
honour tiiat a noUe should emulate his equals .and outshine 
his inferion; that at all hazards he should live brilliantiy in 

* 8m B» Bioo^ Z« FmuM ttm fmidm vjgimt, iL 174-187. Jot m oomiMilaik 
picture from Thnringia, lee Lenw't ^ MM^ Bk. iv.cii. t * Waimar in the 

Mghtecntb «»ntnry.' 

• See M. Kelly, JteminisctneeSf L 349. For the magnificeDce of ladies' court 
dMH dw leader may ooomlt L$ Livn-jowmat <b Uaiam jtloge (quoted entire in 
ToL i of De Beiiet's Modt$ tt uaagm m imf$ * MtarMMMnm) wad Lady 
Maijr Woctlej Monlaga'a htttn hm. Tiemia. 
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pnUic; that be should sit at the top of the fashion and main^ 
tain such state and dignity as befitted his rank. A notaUe 
instance may be found in one of the small German courts. 
The temperament of the country^ the exigencies of the time, 

the example of the great king, all coiiibiiicd to foster the 
military spirit : every potentate had his army, from Oldenburg 
to Hohenzollem ; and among them (a pathetic figure) reigned 
the Graf von lamburg-Styrum^ starving bis revenues to raise 
a Hussaiwcorps of wMcb the full figbtrng-etiengtb amounted 
to a oolondy she (Ulcers, and two privates. It is little wonder 
that roads were ill-kept^ towns ill-lighted, and dwelling-rooms 
ill-furiiislied, when the chief object of human existence was 
to make a brave show on state occasions. 

Secondly, there went with this a certain homeliness of 
manner, rising at its best into simplicity, at its worst sinking 
into vulgarity and coarseness. The daborate ceremonial of 
the age was mainly a matter ot public exhibition^ put on 
with the diamonds and the gold embroidery, returned with 
them to the wardrobe or the tiring-room. Maria Theresa, 
stateliest of empresses on the throne, was in private care- 
less and unceremonious, often slovenly in attire, speaking 
by preference the broadest and most coUoquial Viennese. 
Joseph II used to dine off 'bdled bacon and water with 
a single glass of Tokay,' and to spend bis afternoon wandering 
about the streets, ' one pocket full of gold pieces for the 
poor, the other full of chocolate-drops for himself.' Nor 
were the hobbies of royalty less significant. Our own * Farmer 
George' is no isolated exception ; Charles III of Spain was 
a turner, Louis XVI a locksmith^ while the Hapsburgs» as 
an audacious bandmaster ventured to tell one of them, would 
certainly have made their mark as professional musicians* 

At the same time this unconstrained ease of life had its 
darker side. Speech ventured on a freedom which surpasses 
our utmost limits, habits were often indelicate and pleasures 
gross. Frederick at Sans-Soucij Kari August at Weimar^ were 

B a 
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both fond of rough practical joking ; the behaviour of Kaunitz, 
the famous Austiiaa chancellor^ would not now be tolerated at 
a village ordinary; and in the little Salon oE the Hermitage^ 
to wlucfa only the inner drde of diplomacy was admitted, an 
official notice imposed a fine of ten kopecks for 'soowlingy 
lying, and using abusive language It was but natural that 
the tone set by the court should be eclioed and re-echoed 
throng] 1 society at large. If Serene Highnesses Mere un- 
mannerly, no better could be expected of their subjects. If 
patrician amusements were often coarse and cruel^ it was not 
for the humble plebeian to improve upon them, Spain kept 
up her attto-da<f^ till the midpcentury; France, though more 
civilized than her contemporaries, often mistook the accidents 
for the essentials of civilization; while in London criminals 
were still drawn and (juarterctl before a gapiiig crowd, the 
national sportsmaiisliip found its outlet in the cock-pit and the 
prize-ring, and our banquets may be estimated by the tavern- 
bill of a dinner for seven persons, which, with no costly dish, 
swells by sheer bulk to a total of eighty pounds^ 

In the third place there was a remarkable instability among 
all matters of judgement and opinion. The Age of Reason 
niade frequent lapses into extreme superstition and creduhty : 
the most practical of centuries often wasted its money on 
schemes beside which those of Laputa ^vere commonplace. 
Nothing was too absurd for a sceptical generation to believe : 
CsgUostro carried his impostures from court to court; Paganini 
was compelled to produce a certificate that he was of mortal 
parentage ; Harlequin, in London, gathered a thronging crowd 
by the public announcement that he would creep into a quart 
bottle. Nor is the literary taste of the time less fertile in 
contrasts. The France of Voltaire took Crebillon for a genuis ; 
the England of Gray and Johnson accepted Douglas as a 
tragedy and Ossian as a ckMsic: throughout £urope the 

^ See WaiiacewtU, OaOartiu II, p. 51& 

' S06 Q.W.E.BiaMel], oatdhM tmd BtetOMm, dk. vil. It b doted 1751. 
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standard fluctuated with every breath of fashion and fell before 
every impact of caprice* Even in Germany^ where the progreis 
ol liteniuie was mott contimious^ it aeema to have spread but 
dowly through the prejudices and pieooci^tioiu of the socml 
life : daewhere th^ luphazard and uncertain verdict indicated 
a temper that cared but little for any questions of principle or 
system. 

Here, tlien, \ve have a background for the musical history 
of the period: a society brilliant lights artificial^ sumptuous 
in ceremonial^ lavish in expenditure^ * presenting/ as Ruskin 
■ay^ *a celestial appearance/ and churning in return the right 
of unlimited amusements a Church whidi appeared to have 
outlived its Creed and forgotten its duties; its lower offices 
ranking with the peasant or the lackey, its higher given up 
to principalities and powers ; a bourgeoisie soUd, cuaree, ill- 
educated^ but sound at hearty beginning, as the century waned, 
to feel its strength and prepare for its coming democracy* 
It is impossible to over-estimate the importance to music of 
the social and political changes which cnhninated in the decade 
of Revolution. They meant tliat the old r^;ime had been 
tried and found wanting; that the standard of taste was no 
longer aii aristocratic privilege; that the doors of the salon 
should be thrown open, and that art should emerge into 
a laiger and more liberal atmosphere. A couple of genera- 
tions separated Geoig von Reutter from Beethoven^ each in 
his time regarded as the greatest of Viennese compoaersi and 
in tins one &ct we may find the artistic record off the age* 

Before we trace the development which this change implies, 
it may be well to modify an ovei-sUitement commonly accepted 
among musical liiatorians. We are told that between J. S. Bach 
and Haydn there spread a dreary and unprofitable desert, in 
wluch men had strayed from the wonted paths and had not 
yet lound otliefB; an inglorious period of darkness^ dimly 
illuminated by the talents of Cari Philipp Emanuel, but other- 
wise lost in silence and old night* 'At the particdar time 
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at which E. Bach iiv edj' says Dr. Maczewski \ * there were 
fio great men. The gigantic days of Handel and J. S» Bach 
were exchanged for a time of peruke and powder^ when the 
bighest ideal was neatneBS, smoothness, and eleganoe. Depth, 
loroe, originality were gone, and taste was the most important 
vofd in all things/ As here presented this remark can only 
lead to error and miaoonception. The so-called 'Zopf ' period 
is not an interval between J. S. Bach and Haydn j the former 
died in 1750, and the latter's first known compositions were 
produced in 1751 ; it overlapped with a wide margin the work 
of both generations, it flourished before the Matthaus Passion, 
It lingered after the Salomon Symphonies. That Dr. Mac- 
zewski has correcfly described the general taste of the mid- 
centniy Is unquestionably true ; hut he has Impaired the yalue 
of his description by a false attribution of- causes. When 
J. S. Bach died there was no reaction against liis methods, for 
they had never exercised any influence in his lifetime. He was 
fnmous as a brilliant player, as a learned contrapuntist, as the 
father of an amiable and talented son, but no one^ not even 
Frederick the Greats had any idea that there was a difference 
between lua music and that of Graun or Hasse. His choral 
works were absolutely unknown, granted a ringle hearing 
before the good, people of Lcipsic, and then consigned to 
dust and obHvion until Mendelssohn discovered them eighty 
years later. A few of his instrumental compositions were 
engraved, the Wohltemperiries Klavier was sometimes used 
as a textbook for students: but apart from these his writings 
were treated with as little respect as the commentaries of 
a schoolman or the dissertations of a university professor. 
Indirectly, he influenced the art through his sons, of whom 
two at least were taught by him to stem the shallow tide of 
Italian music ; directly , he ex t ried no real authority till the 
time of Beethoven, and very little till that of Mendelssohn 
and Schumann. 

* G»m*t meHmm (fint aditiMi), 1 115. 
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At the beginning of our period aesthetic judgement was 
oontrovenial rather than critical. It cannot be doubted that 
there was a widespread desire for musical enjoymenty that 
emulation was keen and party spirit vigorous; but opinkmiy 
on some points punctOSous and exacting, maintdned on othem 
a cmUous iudiilerencc which we find it very difficult to com- 
preliend. Pagin the violinist was hissed in Paris for daring 
to 'play in the Italian style'; but the same audience that 
condemned him listened with complacence to an open In 
which the orchestra was loud and strident, in which the 
conductor 'made a ndse like a man cfaoppmg wood,' and 
in which the quality of the ringing had become so proverbial 
that Tnietta^ wisliiiig to express tlic shriek of a despairing 
heroine, left the note blank in liis score, and wrote above the 
line 'un urlo francese' — a French howL No doubt Italy 
was more sensitives at least it had some feeling for quality 
nf tone, and 'a nice strain of virtnosity': but even in Italy 
the verdict was often a mere matter of popular clamour and 
caprice. Take^ for instance^ the Roman operaphouse, at that 
time the higliest school in which a musician could graduates 
The first part of the performance usually went for nothing, 
since the audience made so much disturbance that even the 
orchestra was inaudible. Then, when quiet was established^ 
the abb^B took thdr seats in the front row, a lighted taper 
In one band» a book of the play in the other, and uttered 
loud and sarcastic cries of 'Bravo bestia' if an actor missed 

or altered ;i word. No allowauce was made fur circumstances ; 
the sopraiiQ who showetl signs of nervousness, the tenor who 
was out o£ voice from a cold, were driven off the stage by 
a torrent of street abuse. The composer, who presided for 
the fiist tiiree nights at the harpsichord, had to thank fortune 
lor bis reception. In X749 JommcUi brought out his EUmero, 
and the audience boarded the stage and carried him round 

tlie theatre in triumph. Next year he produced his first 
.version of Artnida, and was obliged to fly for his life 
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tfarofctgh a back door. So far as we can teU there was very 
little to choose between the two works ; but in the interval 
he had applied for the directorship of the Papal Choir, and 
the Roman public diaappioved o£ his youthful presumptlom 
Kor had the compoaer any serious chance of appealmg to 
posterity by publication* To print an Ofchestral score was 
difficult in France and England, more difficult in Germany, 
and in Italy almost impossible. 'There is no such thing as 
a music shop in the country,' says Dr. Bumey, writing from 
Venice in 1770. ^Musical compositions are so short-lived, 
such is the rage for novelty, that for the few copies wanted 
It is not worth while to be at ^e expense of engraving/ 

A more remarkable Instance yet remains. The Mannheim 
Orchestray conducted by Stamitz for the Elector Palatinej 
was unhecdtatingly accepted as the finest in Europe. To 
gain a place in its ranks was an object of strenuous ambition, 
to attend its concerts was a rare and distinguished privilege* 
'It was here,' says Dr, Burney, ^that Stamitz, stimulated by 
Jommelli, first surpassed the bounds of common a^m over> 
tnres, which had lutherto only served in the theatre as a land 
of court ciyer* It was here that the crescendo and tSbmnuendo 
had birtii, and the piano (which was befoie chiefly used as 
an echo, with which it was generaUy synonymous) as well as 
the /orte were found to be musical colours, which had their 
shades as much as red and blue in painting.' He then adds 
a qualification of which both the substance and the tone are 
equally interesting. 'I found, however, an imperfection in 
this band, common to all others that I have ever heard, hut 
which I was in hopes would be removed by men so attentive 
and so able : the defect I mean is the want of troth in the 
wind instruments. I know it is natural to these instruments 
to be out of tune, but some of that art and diligence, which 
the great performers have manifested in vanquishing difficulties 
of other kinds, would surely be well employed in correcting 
this leaven which so much souis and cormpts all harmony. 
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This was too plainly the case to-night with the bassoons and 
littutbois, which were nther too sharp at the beguming, and 
continued giowbg ihaiper to the oid of the opeiaV This 
defect was atiU apparent when Mozart mted Mannhenn in 
17789 hut it aeema to have been ignored or disregarded by 
other vidtorSy sudiy for instance, as Reichardt and Marpurg. 
Perhaps they were overwhelmed at hearing soft passages which 
were not intended for the purpose of a mechanical echo; 
or felt a touch of reverential awe in the place where crescendo 
and dknimmdo had their birth. Or it may be that they 
antic^ted Gf^try'a ciitidnn of the Swedish ambassador: 
'H chantoit natordlement faui^ mats 0 chantmt faux avee 
tant de grice et d'expression qu'on avoit encore du plaisir 
a PentendreV 

In the reception of chamber-music toleration was super- 
seded by indifference. Viott^ summoned to play before 
Marie Antoinette^ after three vain attempts to break the 
oonTersation^ put up bis ▼iolin^ and walked out of the balL 
Giomonchi^ engaged for a drawingroom concert in Londoi^ 
found himself powerless to attract the attention of his audience^ 
and, with perfect impunity^ substituted the air ' J'ai du boii 
tabac' for the concerto which was announced in his name. 
At the English embassy in Berlin, a rogoish director per- 
formed the same piece, under different titles, the whole 
evening thronglv and was oompHmented at the end on the 
diversity ol bis programme. Nor are such Incidents at all 
rare or exceptional; they occur so frequently that they soon 
cease to arouse wonder or excite comment. The only marvel 
is that any artist should have stooped to endure such usage, 
and have risked the pillory for so precarious and uncertain 
ft reward* • 

Finally, composition itself was infected by the prevalent 

^ Barney, Present .^*'ife qf Mvkstc in Germcmy (177a), pp. 95-97. Dittersdorf 
(AvtobiofT^r^!/, ch. xiii I nn even worse aoooant of the orcbettia at Yemoe. 
* Onitrjf , £s9ai9 ntr la musique^ ii. 40a. 
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taste for lightness and frivolity. Sodety wanted to be amused, 
and cared little fur the propriety of the entertainment : at no 
time in the history of civilization has art been trcateil with 
a less degree of truth or reverence. We need do no more 
than allude to the farce seen by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
at Yiennay aod the PaMkm-Play witnened by Mr. Clarke at 
Madiid; but, grott and extreme as were theae eiramplei^ 
mudc lagged but litfle behmd in the race lor degradation. 
Grand Opera interspersed its tragedy with incongruous scenes 
of pantoiiiinie and burlesque; Oratorios were presented \nth 
comic intermezzi; even the services of the Church were often 
powerleia to resist the prevalent fashion. 'We have hnd two 
new Miflereiea this week/ says the Abbate Ortei^ writiiig from 
Tenice, 'one by Galuppi, one by SaocbinL They were both 
strings of ariaa, jigs^ ballettiy and other mo^ementa which would 
be just as suitable to a Te Beum as to a Miserere^/ Observe 
that there is no tone of irony in this criticism ; only a regret 
that the jigs and balletti were not sufficiently distiuctLTe to 
separate confession from the rest of worship. 

It aeems incredible that any true artistic work can have 
been done under such conditions. Tet in the thirty yean 
which followed the death of J. S. Bach, the years to whidi 
all these incidents belong, and of which they are all in 
a measure typical, there is no lack of noble and conspicuous 
achievement. To this despised period Ijelong the most mature 
sonatas of Philipp Emanuel Bach, and of his brother Wilhelm 
Friedemann, all of the best operas of Gluck, some forty of 
Haydn's symphonies and i like number of hti quartets^ over 
three hundred and fifty compoeitbns of Moourt, including 
the Haffner Serenade^ the Paris Symphony and Idomeneo, 
Boccherint's early chamber-works, Gr^try's early operas, and, 
among lesser lii?hts, many of the most characteristic scoroa 
of Picdnni, Uasse, Sarti^ Sacchini^ and Paisielio. If a com- 

* Letter to Hi«e (April i8, 177a) quoted hi Wiel'i I MH mmtoM mmlmd 
ddidkmto. 
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poaer of our own time were called upon to write for an 
orchestra which played habitually out of tune^ and to submit 
hit wofk to an au^enoe which might be prqudiced or inat- 
tentiTe; if be knew that his soccesB or foilure would 
depend on a turn of the wheel — a chance accident to a 
singer, a chance nimonr from the street, a hazard of victory 
between conflicting parties — we can imagine the terms in 
wbicli lie would decline the invitation. " But it must he 
remembered that in the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century there wcte no better materials attainable^ and that 
genioa ie forced to expren iteelf through the belt medium 
that it has at command. Besides, the case was not altogether 
hopelesB. The controTeraies which agitated Paris from the 
•Guerre des Bouffons* to the Iphiginie at least proclaimed a war 
from which the conquest of a kingdom might ultimately ensue. 
The lov^e of virtuosity which filled Italy and England prepared 
the way for a more artistic temper which might one day attain 
to the love of musie itself. For a time, indeed, there was 
little to be expected from the popular verdicts it waa still 
regulated by an artifidal code and an unthmking faahion* 
But at worst there were always a few good citizens to maintain 
the cause of truth and equity^ and their number gradually 
increased as the years wore on. 

Meanwhile^ art turned for a livelihood to the munificence 
of wealthy patrons. In every capital, from Madrid to 
St. Petersbnig^ there were court-appointments of varying 
dignt^ and position: in most countries aristocracy followed 
the royal practice, and estabfished a private orchestra as 
an essential part of its retinue ^ The bystem appears to 
have depended but little on any question of personal taste. 
Frederick the Grea^ an enthusiastic amateur and a flute- 
player of some- eminence, was not more cordial in patronage 

* 'This elegant and agrccnble lurnry, which fall" within the compase of a vecy 
large fortune^ ia known in every country of Europe except England.' Arthor 
Toong, k propoe of the Bnc d*Agiiil1«in*i prittto fiMheiti* j Joitmal, Aug. 33, 1 787. 
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than the Empress CaUierine, who did not kno^v one time 
from another, and * could recognize no sounds except the 
voices of her nine dogs^: if the former encouraged native 
art hy supporting Grann^ Quantz^ and C. P* £* Bachj the 
latter attempted to educate her peopk by sncoesnTe umtatioiis 
to Galuppi, Traetta, Pkdsieno, Sarti, and o^er funons Italians. 
All palace doors lay open to the musician : Hasse was main- 
tained at Dresden hy Augustus the Strong; Sarti, before 
his visit to St. Petersburg, held office under Christian VII 
at Copenhagen I Naumann at Stockholm received ten years' 
continuous favour horn Gustavus the Unlucky j Jommelli 
found at Stuttgart a full compeniation for the illHisage of 
his countrymen; Scarlatti and Boccherini grew old at the 
Spanish court, where, for two successive reigns the singer 
Farinelli acted as chief advistT. But it was in Austria that 
the custom was chiefly prevalent ; partly, it would seem, &oni 
a doctrine of noblesse oblige, partly from a genuine love of 
music which ran through every rank and grade of socte^. 
Maria Theresa frequently sang in the operatic performancea 
of her private theatre^, Joseph II played the vblonceDo in 
its orchestra, both alike invited the most famous artists to 
Vienna and rewarded them freely with offices or commissions. 
The Hofkapelle had its band, the Catliedral its choir and its 
four organists, the royal opera-houses of Laxenburg and 
Schdnbrunn welcomed every dramatic composer firom Qluck 
to Giuseppe Scarlatti, and gave free places to every spectator 
from the archduke in the stalls to the farmer's boy in the 
gallery \ Almost all the great Viennese families — Lichtenstt in, 
Lobkowitz, Auerspei^, and many others — displayed the same 
generosityj the same artistic appreciation^ and the tone set 

* The fcore of Beattex^f XI IUM» CbMiirMto oonteini a note saying that at 
the Snt perfonMnee fhe pute were trieen I7 ttbrfft Theraw, the Aidkhieheie 
Mana Auim, and the CoonteiB Teacin. Bndi initeaoM ho mmMfoai, eapedallj 

with lU-uttor's operas. 

* Soti the accoout of the Laxenboi^ tlMatre in Michael Kellj's ii«m>niicence«, 
vol. L p. 346. 
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libntiDg bom the capital spread for and to ooimtiy 
Ijoiwea like tlicwe of Fiirnlmig and Morzin^ and to episcopal 
palaces like those of Gran, Olmiitz, and Grosswartiein. 

The relation implied in this patronage was, for the most 
part, fmukly that of master and servant. As a rule, genius 
aat below the salt, and wore a Mveiy like the hutler or the 
lootman. No doubt the master was often genial and kindly^ 
no doubt the gap was often lessened by the prevalent simplicity 
of manners s but the system in general was not well qualified 
to raise the dignity of art or to increase tlie self-respect of 
the artist. At best he might Ije admitted to the sort of 
friendship which a good sportsman felt for his keeper; at 
worst he might be dependent on the caprices of an ignorant 
or tyrsnnical despot. With the single exceptiim of Farinelliy 
an exception, it may be added, which proves fsr too much, 
we have no esse of real equality and only one of considerable 
freedom ; indeed both were precluded by the conditions of the 
time. And even granted that examples of graciousncss and 
condesceu&ion far outnumbered those of ill-treatment or 
neglect, it still remains true that the whole principle of 
patronage was fraught with dsager to the art that it pro* 
tected. Much of the music written during the mid-centuiy 
18 like the furniture of a Faradiesensaal : stiff, uncomfortable 
chairs, all gilding and damask; inlaid tables^ too elegant to 
be of use; priceless statuettes made of sea-shells; fantastic 
clocks ^vith musical boxes in the pedestiil; a thousand costly 
trifles which could add no jot to the ease or amenity of 
human life. It would have been a miracle if^ amid these 
unresl splendourSy art had always maintained its sincerity 
mumpmred* 

The effects of pata>nage, for good and ill, may be illustmted 

by the lives of two brothers, somewhat similar in gifts, greatly 
dissimiUtr in fortune. At the outset of their career there 
seemed but little to choose between the prospects of Joseph 
and Michael Haydn* For three years they sat side by side 
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in the choir at St, Stephen's: when the elder's voice beg^an 
to fail^ the younger was choBen to succeed him as principal 
soloist: if the one was the more diligent, the other showed 
in early days the more pvDmise: Michael ohtained his fiist 
official appointment while Joseph was still giving lessons at 
five florins a month. Then came the parting of the ways. 
In 1 761 Joseph Haydn was attached to the houathold of 
Prince Esterhazy, next year his hrotlu r \vas ])roinoted from 
Grosswardein to Salzburg, and thenceforward the two careers 
diverged until the end. It is not^ indeed, to be maintained 
that the differences were due to a single cause. The elder 
brother was more gifted, more temperate, far more industrious* 
But something at any rate must be allowed for material sur- 
roundings, and in these the inequality of condition can hardly 
be overstated. At Salzburg the grave, saintly Archbishop 
Sigismimd encouraged the severer forms o£ Church music, 
but cared little for the stage or the concert-room; his suc- 
cessor Archbishop Hieronymus was coars^ brutal, and over- 
bearing, wholly indifferent to art and letters, keeping his 
band and choir as a necessary adjunct of his office, but 
thwarting all serious effort by frivolous taste and arbitrary 
injuiK lion. At Estcrhaz there were two theatres, a first-rate 
choir, an orchestra of picked artists, and over ail Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy, wise, liberal, enlightened^ a skilled 
amateur, a true enthusiast, who recognized from the lieginning 
that his new director was a genius, and gave him not only 
cordial support but entire liberty of action. Tlie result la 

in the highest degree significant. Michael Hayda wrote 
Church music of great strength and dignity, but in all other 
forms his composition is hasty, careless, and unequal — the 
work of a disappcnnted man. Joseph Haydn ranged freely 
from opera to symphony, from symphony to quartet, and iUled 
every comer of the art with fresh air and sunshine. The one 
found his chief opportunity of expression in the s trictes t and 
most conservative of all styles, and has been left beliind as 
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the representative of an outworn and obsolete method. The 
othery with aii open choice before him^ discarded the artifices 
of eaiKnt phraseotogy, saturated his music with his natiTe 
iblk-songSy and thus infused it with a new strength and a new 
▼italily. It is worthy of remark that the greatest composer 
ever fostered hy a systematic patronage was the one over 
whose character patronage exercised the least control. 

Meantime revolt was imminent, and the first blow in its 
cause was struck by Mozart. He too had suffered from 
Aidibishop Hieronymus. As Concertmeister at Salzburg he 
had been bullied, 01-paid, subjected to insult and indignity; 
in 1777 a leascmable request for leave of absence had been 
scornfully refused; during the next four years the position 
had grown more and more intolerable ; at last, in 1781, the 
storm burst. Its occasion was trivial enough. The Archbishop 
had carried his court to Yieuua for the season; his temper^ 
always ▼iolenty had been exasperated by a mark of imperial 
disfisTour; in a fit of pettish rage he determined to chedc 
Mozart^s triumphal progress through the capital^ and sent 
him peremptory orders to caned his engagements and return 
to Salzburg without delay. The Concertmeister, already at 
the end of his endurance, came to protest ; was received 
with a torrent of uncontrolled abuse; and in white heat 
of anger proffned his resignation on the spot*. In that 
memorable interview the aneim r^fkne of music signed its 
death-warrant. The reyolution peacefully inaugurated hy 
Haydn came to a sudden and abrupt dimax; the old gilded 
idol toppled over and scattered its f mermen ts in the dust. It 
must not be inferred that the influence of wealth and -station 
passed altogether into abeyance. Beethoven was the guest of 
Prince lichnowsky^ the master of the Archduke Rudolph; 
Schubert held for tax yean a loose-knit appointment as musio* 
teadier to the fiimily of Count Johann Esterhasy. But wealth 

* 8m tib« wbole itoiy in Moart*t letter of Uaj 9. J«lu't Mma% ch. siiL 
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and station, had no longer the power to prescribe to ooinniand» 
to hold genius within artifidal honnds. It comndsrioned works, 

but it ceased to exercise any control over their character. In 
a word, it paid for the dedication, and left the artist a free hand. 

There is no incongruity in the fact that Mozart was the 
fint active leader of this popdar movement. Nothing Is 
further from the truth than to Kgaid him as a mere court- 
composer, a Prince Channing of the salon and the presence 
chamber, a musical exquisite whose gifts can he summed up m 
brilliance and delicacy of form. Grant that his fertile genius 
and his ready command of resource often enabled him to 
write without the stress of great emotional impulse, yet the 
best oi his music^ and indeed almost all the work of his 
maturer period, is essentially human at hearty speaking always 
in polished phrase^ but none the less speaking truths for the 
understanding of mankind. His dearest wish was to found 
a reputation on the siLffrages of the people, and tlie favour sliowii 
to him by Joseph II seemed in his eyes a small matter beside 
the welcome accorded to his operas by the citizens of Prague ^. 
\ Tet the new-won freedom was purchased at a cost of much 
pOTerfy and piinitlon. In throwing off its dependence art 
forewent at the same time the most certain of its material 
rewards, and was compelled to engage in a struggle for the 
bare necessaries of existence. Mozart throughout his later 
years was continually pressed for money : Beethoven, though 
somewhat better pedd, was forced to accept the charity of 
a private subscriptions Schubert, for all his lavish industry, 
never earned enough to keep body and soul together. It 
seemed, indeed, as though the composer's chances were 
tranhling in the balance. If he approached ths theatre he 
found himself confrdiited with an ini])resario ahva)s astute 
and often unscrupulous. If he tried liis fortune in the 
concert-room, he soon discovered that profits could be 
swaUowed by ea^enses. If he attempted to print his work 

> Sec Jalm'g Mozart, ch». xxxvi, xxxTii. 
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an equal disappointment awaited him, for publishers were 
timid and purchasers few. Now and n^mn he might earn 
a handful of ducats by wiiting on commiflsion, but evm 
with fieetboven such opportunities were- not of frequent 
occimencey and with Schubert they wefe of the eartcemert 
xarity. It Is little wonder if genius were sometimeft tempted 
to regret the flesh-pots of Egypt, and to oomphun that it had 
been brought out to die iii the wilderness. 

None the less it was moving onwards^ and we can almost 
count the stages of its advance. Every decade saw it increase 
in personal dignity, in liberty of utterance^ in depth and 
nncerity of feeling; emy decade saw it slowly winning its 
way across barren tracts of apathy and ignorance. No doubt 
progress was difficult and toilsome^ there were enemies to 
conquer, heights to scale, hardships to endure ; more than 
once the march wa.s checked by open uiitagOTiisni or misled 
by treacherous counsel. Yet the true leaders preserved their 
faith unbroken^ and won for music not only some of the most 
glorious of its achievements but the enduring right of free life 
and free citizenship. And though public opinion lagged &r 
behind, it was never altogether stationary. It followed witii 
hesitating and uncertain steps, it somctimi's broke into nuinnur 
or revolt, it sonietimes lent its ears to that Rnioot]i and super- 
ficial imposture which is the worst of all traitors in the camp* 
Buty however blind and erring, it was not disloyal at heart; 
its mistakes, and they werd many in number, gave at least 
some blundering indications of vitality; little by little its 
judgement formed and matured under the inspiration and 
example of the artist. The popular verdict may have been 
often foolish, but * it is better to be a fool than to be dead.^ 

We shall find a striking illustration if we divide into two 
half-centuries the period which elapsed between 1730 and 
x830. The first saw all the greatest compositions of Bach, 
and paid no more heed to them than if th^ had been 
flo many school esmaaes. It did not prals^ or censure, or 
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criticize ; it simply ignored. The teoond witneased the whole 
career of Beethoven, from the qualified success of Prometheus 
to the rapturous welcome which greeted the Choral Symphony. 
During the one, musical judgement was mainly occupied with 
the quanels of theatrical partic% and work iike the Matthjius* 
Paanon or the B-minor Mass lay wholly outside its horizon* 
The other^ with frequent lapses, began to offer some real 
attention to creative genius, and attempted in some measure 
to comprehend the value and import of the new messitge. 
And part at least of the reason is that the later generation 
was roused by direct appeal to a keener and more intimate 
sense of responsihititjr. 
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IN8TAUMSNT8 AND YmiUOfll 

Wb aie warned by Matthew Arnold that we must never 
aUow our judgement of poetry to be affected by the historic 
estimate. The true quettioji is not whether auch and such 
a poem embodies the best ideas, and displays the luUest 
command of resources^ that could be expected at the time 
in which it was written, but whether it attains the high 
seriousness, the intrinsic beauty, the largeness, freedom, and 
insight which alone can satisfy the requirements of an absolute 
standard. As extreme instances he quotes an English critic 
who compares CflBdmon to Milton^ a French critic who places 
the Chanson de Roland on the highest epic level,, and observes 
with a not undue severity that such misplaced enthusiasm ' can 
only lead to a dang-erous abuse of language/ 'To Homer,' 
he adds, *i8 rightly due such supreme praise as that which 
M« Vitet gives to the Chamon de Rokmd, If our words are 
to have any meaning, if our judgements are to have any 
solidity, we must not heap that supreme praise upon poetiy 
of an order immeasurably inferior/ 

In matters of literature this warning is of the greatest 
value and importance: in applying it to music we shall do 
well to guard against a possible misinterpretation. It is 
true that in music, as in literature, the finest artistic work 
is admirable apart from all conditions of time and plsce; 
that it 'belongs to the class of the very best,' whether it 
be wrought in the pure counterpoint of Mestrina or in the 
rich glo^ring melody of Beethoven. But it is equally true 
that if we are to study music intelligently we must needs give 
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some dose altentioii to its historical devdopment. For in 
the first phice ft is the most continuous of the srts; it has 

little or no extern^ relation: it therefore specially requires 
that the masters of earli successive age shall take their point 
of departure from their predecessors. And in the second 
place it is peculiarly dependent on the nature and limitationB 
of its medium, on the tone of instrumentSi the skill of pep> 
lormerBy the hundred mechanical appliances through >pfaich 
a composer must reach his audience. To judge davichord 
music from the standpoint of the pianoforte would be not 
less irrational than to criticize a sonata of Bach by the 
structural methods of Mozart. To expect that a symphony 
of Uaydn should be scored like one of Schubert is to ignore 
scNue two generations of invention and disooveiy. It thus 
becomes impeialive that beEoie discussing the musical oom» 
position of this period we should form some prdiminary 
acquaintance with the conditions under which it worked. We 
can hardly separate the thought of the time from its expression, 
and iu expression was partly a£Eected by causes external to the 
composer. 

During the eighteenth century the rudiments of musical 
education were chiefly provided by dbmr schools and charitable 
instttntions of a similar chamcter. In the establishment and 
maintenance of these Italy took an unquestioned lead. There 
were four schools at Naples^ of which the largest, Santa Maria 
di Loreto, numbered some 200 pupils^ and the other three — 
Sant' Onofrio, Delia pieta dei Turchini, and Dei po%Tri di 
Gesu Cristo — from 90 to 120 apiece. At Venice there were 
lour more — the PietSy the Mendicanti^ the Incuxabilt^ and 
San Giovanni e Pa61o» commonly called the Ospedaletta The 
buildings^ as their titles imply, had originally been empbyed 
as Hospitals or Infirmaries^: then they were adapted fSor 

* ConBcn'atorio, which properly mean" Infirm*ry, waa the NeapolitAU name. 
At Venice tbey were called Ospedali. it ia worth noting that Bumej, after hit 
Tiiit to Itelj, propoifld to eitoltUili a niQito<«clKMl «t fha Eotuuiliiig Hoipitol ia 
London, nad thrt th« pkn fdl tluonfl^ for want €i nppesL 
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Orphanages and Fmindluig Institntes, in which singing formed 
a large part of the instruction : finally they developed into 
regular colleges of music, to which pupils from every part of 
Europe could be admitted. No doubt both discipline and 
method were somenrfaat imperfect, fiumey gives an amtuittg 
pictnie of the < common practising loom^ at Sant* Onofno^ 
* where/ he say% <I found a Dutch concert consisting of seven 
or eight havpdchords^ more than as many violins, and several 
vmces^ all performing different things and in different keys.' 
Other boys were ™ting in the same room, ^ but it l)eing 
holiday time many were absent who usually study there 
together The only mitigation appears to have been that 
the trnmpets were sent outside to practise on the stairs | but 
even so one can imagine the BaheL that must have occupied 
the room in term-time. 

Stni, with an deductions, it remains true that the general 
education afforded by these colleges was for a long period the 
best that could be attained. Their directorships were sought 
hy the most eminent Italian masters: Leo and Durante held 
<^ce in Naples; Galuppi, Saochini, and Traetta in Venice; 
Ssiti^ in the interval of liis wanderings, reigned lor nine years 
over the Ospedaletto; Forpora joined the two centres by his 
promotion from Ssnt^ Onofrio to the Incurahili. These teachers 
were famous throughout Europe for skill and learning; their 
pupils included' some among the greatest virtuosi of the time; 
their influence extended far beyond the limits of their country, 
nnd held in fee the whole range of the musical world. Indeed^ 
iot a time the only serious rivals were themselves Italian : — 
the school of Fslermo where Fistocchi was educated^ the school 
of Bologna where Beroacchi taught singing and Padre Martini 
counterpoint. Beyond the Alps there was as yet little or no 
organization. Tliere was a conservatoriuin at Munich, where 
Bumey found the boys singing about the streets *in order 
to convince the public, at whose expense they are maintained. 
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of their proficiency in their studies,' but it was of little uccouut 
beside Venice, and its most famous teacher was the Italian 
Ferrandini. The choir schools trained their ehoristeis and 
added a few lessons on the clavier or the violin^ hut if we may 
judge fiom Haydn's ezperienoe at Vienna the training was 
for the most part cardess and unsystematic. It was not 
until the end of the century that the nations began to cUum 
their independence. In 1784 Gossec founded in Paris an licolc 
Roy ale de Chant, which, eleven years later, was developed 
into the present Conservatoire ^ : in 1 802 Sarti^ despite some 
opposition, carried his plans for a Russian music-school at 
Ekaterinoshiv : Prague followed with its Conservatorium in 
181 1, Vienna mth the Gesdlschaft der Mustkfreunde in 1817, 
London with the Royal Academy of Momc in 1825. In other 
wordii, when the great Austrian composers bea:an their career, 
the performers for whom they wrote had, in tiie majority of 
cases, received their hrst training at an Italian schooL 

And not only was this the case, but the advanced courses of 
Study were also, for the most part, in the same hands. When 
a boy left his conservatorio with. some r^iedal mark of skiU 
or distinction, he was sent as a matter of course to complete 
his training with an Italian master. For a full half-century 
there were no teacliers comparable to i^orpora and Bernacchi 
for the voice, Geminiani, Tarttni, and Somis for the violin, 
Vandiui and Antoniotti for the violoncello, the four Besozzis 
for oboe and bassoon. On the keyboard abne was the 
supremacy of Italy seriously challenged; and we cannot read 
the musical memoirs of the time without seeing that the 
dsTier was still regarded as essentially the composer's instru- 
ment, and the or«;an. as that of the Kapellmeister. In the 
held of executancy there was iar more honour to be gained 

' The 'maitrises/ or cathedral schoob of Franco, mn supprcMcd in 1791 ; 
a fact which possibly facilitated tbo ostablislniK nt of {hr Crm«:rrvnti in\ It 
should be added that they were reopened, under mw ur^uiz«tiua, afttir the 
BeToiutioa was over. 
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from the magic stxiogB, or the marveU and miracles of the 
'bel canto'; and here the belonged as of right to 

the iund from which both alike had taken their origin. 

Two collateral causes aided to spread and establish this 
influence. In the first place Italy was not then, as now^ 
a aingle undivided kingdom, but was partitioned among many 
princesy ioieign as well as native. Naples and Sicily bebnged 
to Spain t a great part of Northern Italy was under Austrian 
rule ; and in this way was opened a certain freedom of inter- 
course which enabled the captive land to take captive her 
conquerors. At the Viennese court the Italian huiguage was 
more readil) spuken than the German: Francis I, the husband 
of Maria Theresa, was Duke of Tuscany, and for some genera- 
tionB his family held the title with all that it implied. The 
laige ShiF population of Austria wss* fertile in musicians^ 
many of whom had Italian btood in their veins, and most of 
whom softened their harsh patronymics with Italian syllables 
and terminations. Even Haydn at first wrote his Cliristiau 
name Giuseppe, and the list may be extended through Tartini, 
Giomovicbi, and several others. Had this been only deference 
to a passmg fashion, still the f ishion itself would have been 
signij&canti and as a matter of fact it was frr more than this. 
The bond was strengthened by all the ties of intermarriage, of 
contiguity, of conmion government, and Salieri and Paisidlo 
felt as much at home in Vienna as Scarlatti and FWrinelli 
at Matlrid. In the second place this intercourse was further 
maintained by operatic companies who poured from Italy in 
a continuous stream, and carried their voices, their language, 
and their method to every palace where there was a patron 
and to every where there was a theatre. It was this 
invasion which threatened native art in England, which shook 
Bans with the Guerre dee Btn^one, which overran the rest of 
tiie Continent until it was stemmed by more than one Imperial 
edict. The days of Keiser and German patriotism had long 
since passed away: Graun and Hasse wrote to Italian 
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libretti; ao did Haydn; to did Oluck up to Jkeite, and 

Mozart up to the En^fuhrun^, In France there wag yet 
a national party, strengthened under the directorate of Rutneau, 
and prepared at all hazards to resist the foreigner; but its main 
result was a long war of criticism and controversy, in which 
ndther side gained any Toy lasting advantage. And outside 
Fiance it became an accepted convention tliat^ tfaougb comedy 
might descend to the vernacular, yet for opera seiia only one 
language was admsnblea 

Nor was it a question of libretti alone. From the same 
tongue was derived aliriost the whole current terminology of 
music : the name of nearly every musical form, of nearly 
every musical instrmnent; of the di&rent registers of the 
voices of the very marlsB of speed and eaqpression, A few ol 
the more learned names^ such as 'fugue' and 'counterpoint/ 
may be traced directly to JAiAn ; the vast majority are pure 
Italian in origin and use. Even in places where the native 
word was retained it descended m a rule to a lower rank 
and a more xueniai employment. ^ Song * and ' Lied ' struggled 
in unequal contest with the dignity of aria and cantata and 
canzonet: 'fiddle' and 'geige' were vdq^ated to the country 
fair» and vidino reigned supreme in the master's orchestra. 
It is little ivonder, then, if Italy bulked large in the eyes of 
the mid-century. Thi' u^iuunda on which Austria was to 
challenge her empire lay as yet unexplored : in her own field 
she claimed a position little short of autocracy. 

A deplorable result of this pceeminence was the popularity 
of the male soprano: his voice preserved by an abominable 
practice lor which Italy was alone lespondUe. Through the 
whole century he postures with ins lace and his diamonds 
and his artificial roulades ; the centre of admiring crowds, 
the darling of emotional enthusiasts, surfeited with incense, 
and intoxicated with adulation. Scuesino had his portr^t 
talcen as a Roman emperor, with tearful ladies 'kissing the 
hem of his coat of mail*' Caffarelli sent formal complaint 
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to Louis XV because he had been denied a royal privilege 
which was '^reserved £or ambassadors and pleuipotentiaries/ 
'All the ambassadors in the worlds' he aaid^ 'would not 
make one CnfiareUi/ But even tiieee portents fade into 
inwgnlficance beade the career of Cario Broachl, 'detto il 
IVnindliy' whoae praiie liaB come down to ns In Hogarih'a 
picture. His early days won him reno^vn and triumph 
from Naples to Vienna. His airivLil in London paid off 
a debt of j^'i 9^000 on the Ldncoln's inn Theatre. On his 
return hom^ after three yean, he devoted a smaU part of 
hia eaniings to the coostniclion of 'a veiy superb manaioiiy* 
which he called by the appropriate name of England's Folly. 
At the end of 1736 be was summoned to Madrid, where for 
three-and-twenty years he combined the offices of chief singer 
and aiinister of state. Eiach evening he performed four songs 
for the solace of his royal master; and the day's leisure was 
occupied in corresponding with sovereigns and negotiating 
treaties. It should be added that be was singularly free from 
the jealousy and arrogance which disfigured most of his rivals. 
There are many stories of his generosity; there are many 
accounts of the modesty and kindliness with which he bore 
the retirement of his lat^ life. But we are here less concerned 
with the manner in which he wore iiis laurels than with the 
achievements for wbich he won them. What light, we may 
ask, is thrown upon the conditktn of music by the fact that 
for half a centuiy be was r^arded as its most popnhur 
idol? 

His voice was a pore mezzMoprano, some octave and a baU 
in extreme compass, of remarkably even quality, and &o power- 
ful that he is said to ha\e silenced a trumpeter in full blast. 
By careful training under Porpora and Bcruacchi he had 
acquired not only great flexibility but an unusual power of 
sustaining bis notes. Beside this be was an actor of more 
than avierage ability, and a master of those rhetorical derioes 
by wUdi feeling can be expressed and passwn simulated. 
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Ckmtemporaiy criticism endowB him with prafbmid muiidan* 
ship; hut thig verdict we are led to douht wheo we read tliat 
one of his most notable feats was 'to sing at sight two songs 

in a new clef, and in a style to which he was nnac cuatunied.' 
At any rate he was unquestionably the most consuumiate vocalist 
of his time, and from iiim is, derived in great measure that 
impetus to wliich the ^bei canto' owed its progress in the next 
generation. 

Yet^ when all is said and done, it wis a poor triumph* 
Imagine Caesar, and Alexander, and Agamemnon king of 

men, piping soprano melodies on the classic stage. Imagine 
the dramatic interest held in suspense while this strange 
bedizened hero swells his chest-notes and trills his divisions. 
The whole thing was false and insincere^ a monument of 
misdirected skill and unreal artifice. If we had nothing else 
for which to thank the Austrian school^ we should owe them 
gratitude for having exoicifled this ugly spectre^ and purified 
the ait with whdesome air and daylight. From the time 
of their appearance the power of the male soprano began to 
wane; gradually at first, as is the case with most abuses; 
more surely as the years wore ou^ until it finally passed 
into merited obscurity and oblivion. 

Yet the influence of the Austrian school would have been 
less effective had not the way been prepared for it by the 
course and current of events. The capacity of the male 
soprano was limited partly by the compass of his voice, 
partly by constitutional inability to learn fresh devices; and 
the general public, which cared nothing for the ethics of the 
question, came in process of time to see that the female 
■oprano could beat him on his own ground. Hence followed 
a steady advance in the position of women on the operatie 
stage. Cuzzoni and Faustina might vie with one another for 
precedence ; they both alike yielded the puB to Senesino and 
Farinelli. But in the next generation Regina Minghotti at 
least held her own against GizzieUo, and in the next Agujari 
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ahowed herself capable of feaU which no man in Europe 
could hope to rival. The art of vocalization had grown more 
elaborate^ uiorc di£&cult^ more exacting, and in satisfying itg 
Kquirements the lighter voice and quicker brain carried the 
day. Here^ for inttance, Is an example of the '^vmm* 
tvith which in 1735 IVmneUi aiomed the enthnsiasm of his 
andience: — 




Now we may hesitate to accept Burney's morose comment 
that in 1788 such passag^es 'would hardly he thought suflR- 
ciently brilliant lor a third-rate singer at the opera V but 
at least we may agree that, except as evidence of breathing- 
capacity;, they do not compare for pure marvel with the 
exerdse which Mozart notes as having been sung in his 
presence by Agujari*: — 




* ITislory, vol. iv. p. 413, 

' Set' Mozart's k-tU'r of March 24, 1770; also Jahn's Mn:art, I 113. Agujari 
aeems to hare had a compass of tiiroe octaves and a half, from (J iu ulti»siuio to the 
O bdow tenor A. 8m u intMWting andmlmUe crltkinn ia Mr. BeMon't arlkk 
«ii Singiiig: Grove, ibik edition, toL iiL p. 506. 
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It IB no answer to lay that these iUuatiatioiiB are irrelevant 
once art Is essentialljr opposed to mere virtuosity* The pomt 
Is that the eighteenth century took tiie keenest delight in these 

miracles, and readily transferred its allegiance to tlie Queens 
of Song ^\ilO liad fullest power to perform them. At any rate 
it is a step in advance that the display of pure skill should 
have so oompletely developed its resources^ ^d still mors 
that in so doing it should have adopted a healthier and more 
natural method* • 

Meanwhile, under stimulus of Italian example, great singers 
began to arise in central and western nations. Iiaa5, the 
Rhinclander, who was horn in 17 14 and studied under Ferran- 
dini and Bcrnacchi^ enjoyed for nearly half a century the 
reputation of being the greatest tenor in Europe; and, on 
retirement^ 1^ his succession to the Irishman Michael Edly. 
Sophie Amould, no less famous as an actress than as a singer, 
held undisputed sway over a generation of Parinan Opera, 
and was selected by Gluck himself for the chief part of his 
Jphiytnie en Aulide, During the same period Mara, Aloysia 
Weber^ the two Wendlings, Fischer, and a host of other artists 
were Ming Gennany with their praises, and successfully 
challenging the most fiimous of Italian virtuosL For a tune^ 
no doub^ they had to contend with a strong force of prejudice 
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and opposition* Whai Mam fint asked leave to perfionn 
before Frederick the Great, be Is said to have answered 

bluntly: *A German singer? I should as soon expect to 
receive pleasure from the neierhinsf of my horse.' But even 
prejudice could not long withstand this new array of talent 
and indostiy^ espedally when it appeared that German talent 
• was not too proud to learn parts and attend lebearsals. At 
the production of Idtmmio in 1781 three out of the four 
principal vocalists were of German blood, and the fourth, 
Dal Prato, reduced Mozart to despair by his idleness and 
incompetence. Still more striking is the contrast which thirty 
years effected on the stage oi Vienna* In 1750 every one of 
the chief singers at the Hofopernh^ius was an Italian. In the 
Hst of 1780 there is not a single Italian name K 

If the lustoiy of vocalization is a record of progress and 
advance, still more so is that of violin -playing. At the 
beginning of the century Corelii's music, which never rises 
above the third position, was regarded as the extreme cliuiax 
of difficulty; and we are told that when his sonatas first 
came to Paris they were sung by three voices from the 
opera, once there was no one in the ciQr who could play 
them* At the end of the century a boy named Nicoolo 
Paganini was covering three octaves on a single string, and 
performing prodigies of execution the very possibility of which 
CoreUi could never have imagined. Bet\s eeu these two there 
stretches a period of rapid and continuous development, in 
which Italy again takes the lead, and the other nations are 
content to follow. 

The most important violinpschool was that of Turin, founded 
by Giambattista Sonds (i 676-1 763), who had been the pupil 
of CorelH at Rome and of Vivaldi at Venice. Of his abilities as 
player and composer we have little more than shadowy tradition, 

* See Pohi s Haydn, i. 88; J&hn's Mozart, ii. 189. When Mozart visited 
Murnhdm in 1777 alnoit all tiM opemtio dngani tboM w«r Genmm. 8m 
Jalia, i. 37|i 
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but there can be no doubt that he was a great teacher. One 

of his pupils, Lcclair, was the first French violinist of real 
enuiKMice ; another, PuoTiani, was the master of the famous 
Yiotti, through whom his method passed in successive genera- 
tions to Rode, Bohm, and Joachim. It would indeed 
be an endlew task to enumerate the ardata who, dixectlj 
or indirectly, have derived their skiU from PiednumteBe 
training. Giardtni and Chabran studied with Sonus, Durand 
and Baillot witli Viotti, Ilabeneck with Balllot, ^Vlard with 
Habericclv, Sarasate witli Alard ; HclliooshcTi^or and Ernst 
preceded Joachim in the school of Bohm, Straus and Kappoidi 
followed liim. And so the genealogy spread in a roll of honour 
to our own time, rich in notable names and notable acfaievfr* 
ment— a record to which the whole range of musical art caa 
haidly show a paralld. 

Far less in extent, though at the time almost equal in 
reputation, was the Paduan school founded by Giuseppe Tartini 
(1692-1770). He was bom at Pisano of a family which seema 
to have been Slavonic in origin^, taught himself to play^ 
against his father's wishes, and after a stormy boyhood settled 
down as first violin at the great Church of Sanf Antonb. 
His &me as performer, composer, and theorist, attracted many 
pupils, among whom the most eminent were Graun, who was 
afterwards KapellmeiBter to Frederick the Great, and Nardini, 
Uhe silver-toned,' who, on his appointment at Stuttgart, did 
much to T&he the level of violin-playing through Southern 
Germany. Yet for some reason the school never struck any 
deep root. Benda and Salomon, Ferrari and Dittersdorf, 
maintained its vitality for another generation; then it was 
overshadowed by its western rival and put forth no more 
branches. This is the more remarkable since Tartini was 
not only a brilliant but a learned iuusician, and, if we may 

' The original form of his family name was Trti<5, just as thai of Giomo* 
vidil'i was Jarnovid. In the following pages the usual ItaUan spclUng will 
benttiiiad. 
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judge by oonteinporary evideoce^ a caieful and puimtaldng 

instructor. There must have been something incommunicable 
in his secret, some special gift of power or charm wiiich 
was too intimate to be shared. Like many men of great 
genius, he would seem to have mainly influenced bis foUowera 
by the Inspiiation and magnetisni of his presence and to 
bave awayed tiiem with a penonal force which they were 
little aUe to transmit. 

Among the contemporaries of Tartini and Somis may be 
mentioned four more Italian vioMiiists who attained special 
distinction : Veracini the Florentine, whose performance at 
Venice first roused Tiirtini to emulation ; G^eminiani, popularly 
known as ^ii- furibondo' bom his wildness and eactm^aganoe; 
Locateilij a strange compound of gemos and momitebank; 
and> last in order of time, Antonio LoDi, who was held to 
atone for poor musicianship by his extraordinary command * 
over his instrument. Of these Veracini and Lrocatelli seem 
to have taken no pupils; Geiuiniani settled in London about 
1714, and from thence to his death in 1761 was the most 
successful of our violin4eachera; LoUi (1730-1802) founded 
the tiny school of Bergamo from which sprang artists of as 
diverse natbnali^ as Boucher the Frenchmsn, Qlomovichl 
the Slav, and Bridgetower the English half-caste. It should 
be observed that all these lie outside the main current of 
Italian teaching, and that all alike iiave been charged with 
eccentricity and charlatanism. They were for tiie most part 
men of intemperate character, ill-balanced and feather-headed, 
intent on astonishing the world rather than delighting it^ and 
to them is in great measure due the bad repute into which 
the word yirtooso has justly fallen. Thdr mastery of tech- 
nique was beyond all question or dispute, but they (U i^ruded 
it to unworthy ends ami can no longer be set in comparison 
with the genuine artists of Turin and Padua. 

A more serious rival appeared at Mannheim. In 1745 
the Bohemian J. K. Stamitz was appointed leader of the 
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Elector Palatine's orchestra, and soon brought it to a pitch 
of fenown which overtopped every other capital in Europe, 
The TioUn-playing was especiaUy excellent: Stamitz himself 

Mas a violinist, and he was ably supported by Franzl and by 
Mozart's friend Cannabich. Soon the Mannheim method 
became famous : Cannabich was the master of Cramer ; Anton 
Stamitz of Kreutzer, who In his turn taught d'Artot and 
Bovelli; Eck began bis career in the Mannheim band and 
ended it as the teadher of Louis Spohr, through whom the 
tradition has descended to Ries, David and WilhdmJ. Nor 
•was its influence confined to the direct relation of master and 
pupil. Throufi^h the whole German-speaking- Morld it set 
a standard of iiigh attainment, of true and artistic interpreta- 
tion, which was followed by every player from Bombeig at 
Bonn to Schuppanzigh at Vienna. 

Last in order of time came the French school^ which^ indeed, 
can only be said to date from the last two decades of the 
century. Before them France could show a few names of 
great distinction — Leclair, for instance, and Gavinies, and 
Barthelemon; but the real organization began when Yiotti 
settled at Paris in 1782. Hence her school may fcurly be 
regarded as an offshoot from that of Tuiin, a colony which 
soon bade fair to rival its mother-land in dignity and im* 
portance. Among Yiotd's first pupils were Gartier, Rode, 
and Baillot: then came the foundation of the Conservatoire 
de Musique, and the establislimcnt of a systematic instruction 
which has enabled Paris to contribute so valuable a chapter to 
the history of the violin. But as compared with Italy and 
Germany her art was derivative^ and though she made ample 
use of her opportunities we are forced to admit that the 
opportunities themsdves came, in the first instanoe^ bom 
outside ^. 

* The oonaopolitni ehsncter of tlui French tehool mfty be guged finm the 

iMt that during the l&iter part of the century the most famous riolinists in Ftacit 
mm Yiotti the Ittliaii» Anton Stuaitt the Bohemiiiij KMOtier the Oenma* 
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To sum up : — hy the middle of the eighteentii centmy there 
were two considerable violin-schools, both Italian; by 1775 
there were three, the third being Slavo-Germanic ; by 1800 
there was added a fourth, the French, which was in some measure 
dependent on the others. It now loUows to consider in what 
respects the treatment of the violin shows actual advance and 
progress during this period ; or, in other words, what was the 
precise result which these schools effected. 

First came a notable extension and improvement in method 
of bowing, due partly to Veracini, whose earliest sonatas 
(Amsterdam, lJ2i) show a greater command of the bow than 
Corelli had ever required; partly to Tartini, who was espe^ 
ciaUy fsmous in this matter^ and whose Arte dell* Ateo^ 
a set of fifty studies in variation-fomi— is even now accepted 
as aoAoritative. The same two masters also developed the 
technique of the left hand, particularly in double-stopping 
and double-shakes, and we may add that it was Tartini's 
method of keeping these accurately in tune which led to 
the moat important of his aconstiGal discoveries. The fol- 
lowing papsage from the Sonata in C major (Op. No. 3), 
published in 1734, will show how great a change had 
occurred in violin -playing during the twenty years since 
the death of Corelli:^ 




Ihiranowski (Darandl the Pole, and the FrcnchnKin Pftrtior, Rode and Baillot. 
Our own lo-called ' English school,' with Cooke and Linloy, Dubourg, Pinto, 
and Michael Festing, though lest oelebiated« was hardly more various. One 
«f tlw eUcf djflhmUiM la dmitotion it tiiis frequent inUradactiiM 
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Here, however, the advance of technical ability was met by 
a serious obstacle. Like most early violinists Tartini appears 
to have held his instrument on the right-hand side ol the 
tail-piece^ thus cramping the finger and limiting the attainable 
oompaai. Hence his mualc ver^- seldom rises above the thiid 
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position, and its difficulties call rather for firmness and accuracy 
of touch than for any extreme range or flexibility of movement. 
There is a weli-known story that Veracini was driven out of 
Dresdoi by hearing one of his hardest ooncerd played without 
mistake by a r^piaio violinist from the orcfaestray and it ia no 
disrespect to his greater rival if we point out that even the 
DrUh and the DkUme abbmuhnata make less demand on the 
skill of the virtuoso than on the power of the musician. But 
in 1740 Geminiani published his Art of piuying the Violin^ 
and at one stroke revolutionized the existing practice. He 
recommends that the instrument be held on the left side of the 
tail-piec^ he talces it up to the seventh position, he givea rales 
for the management of the arm^ for the treatment of the shifis, 
for ahooost every detail by which scope can be widened and 
execution facUitated. It is true that his compositkins were of 
little musical lvalue — we m;iy w ill endorse the contemporary 
opinion which spoke of them as * laboured and fantastic' — but 
his technical expenments did good service in their kind» and at 
least gave opportunity and mAterial lor truer genius to employ. 

It usually happena that an enlargement in the means of 
expression is followed by a period of pure virtuosity^ and to 
this rule the history of the violin affords no exception. Men 
found that the new devices e^ave them a command of rt^ource 
which had been hithrrto impossible, and 8u were tempted to 
treat resource as an end in itself, and to waste their heritage 
on mere exhibition and display, Locatelli, for instancey who 
had in him the makings of a great musician, could degrade 
his art by such empty tricks as the following s — 
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and his bad example was adopted by Lolli, by Giomovichi, 
and by other players of the Bergatnese school. Indeed, Lolli 
once offered a piteous apology for his lack of artistic feeling, 
'Do you not know/ he pleaded, 'that we are all fools at 
Beigamo ? Hoir should I play a setious piece ? ' 

A rigniftcant consequence was the fondness for ornaments 
and fioritun which we find prevalent at this time. As Liszt 
said of the overture to Dlt Frehchutz, 'This is fine music, let 
us see how we can improve upon it,^ so the Italian violinist of 
1750 considered it his prerogative, and almost his duly, to 
elaborate and embroider the melodies which he was set to 
Interpret Geminlani published a TreiUUe on Chad Teuie 
(London 1747)) which is almost entirely occupied with points 
of decoration, and which urges, as their extreme limit, that 
they be not em|>lo\ ed in such profusion as entirely to obscure 
the tune. Giardini, during his engagement in the opera at 
Naples^ ^used/ as Bumey tells us, 'to flourish and change 
passages more frequently than he ought to have done/ and . 
gained so much reputation by the practiee that at last be 
ventured to alter one of Jommeili's songs in the composer's 
presence, and was very properly beaten for his pains. It is true 
that the soloists were themselves composers, and had a predi- 
lection for playing their own music ; it is true that, until the 
Austrians, they were almost the only men who wrote for the 
vblin with real knowledge and insight; but none the less 
our sympathies are won by the choleric little Maestro, not 
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by the disrespectful performer or the tolerant and complacent 
critic 

Finally^ the balance swung round on the side of musician- 
flhip. Technical proficiency came to be taken more as a matter 
of oouney and to be used in its proper sphere as a means 
towards artistic interpretation* With Giambattista IHotti 
( 1 753-1824) the violin-playing of the eighteenth century may 
be said to culminate. As soloist and teacher in Paris^ as 
a leader of Haydn's orchestra in London, as a composer 
whose duets and concerti are still among the treasures of 
musical art, he worthily maintained the traditions of his native 
Piedmont, and enriched them with sound study and imfAiHng 
genius. Even the meteoric career ol Paganini has not dimmed 
his lustre ; we still look back on him as * the lather of modem 
violin-playing ' ; a master of high ability, strong and dignified 
in style, delicate in taste, and incapable uf unworthy trick or 
artifice. 

The following example (from the first book of Violm DueU, 
No, 6) will give a fair illustration of his music ^— 




* See Bumey's History, iy. 529. In The Present SteUe <)f Mutic in Otrmany, p. 167, 
ire find the axiom that ' it is nut enough for a musidan to execute the mere notes 
wMdi a oompoaar haa nt on paper' 1 a role which doea not aeem to have ntmtd 
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The diBtm^uishing chmcteriitica of Italian playing were its 
brilliance and its power of poetic expression. To these the 
Germans added depth and solidity, and the French that ex- 
quisite neatness and precision which is one of their most 
notable artistic qualities. As soloists the Gemums advanced 
more sbvdy than the IVenchy mainly because they were longer 
in taldng advantage of foreign inventions and discoveries, but 
for this they compensated by the discipline, vigour, and attack 
of their orchestral and concerted pieces. Thus in the time of 
Haydn and Mozart, and still more in that of Beethoven, there 
was at least one instrument which lay ready for the new music. 
They drew from it a melody such as had never been conceived 
before but the strings had been tuned and mellowed by the 
hand of many geneiations* 

The viola took, as yet^ a far lower rank. Tdemann wrote 
a few solos for it, so did one or two of the Italians ; Handel 
gave it some independent work in Solomon and Susanna ; but 
as a rule it was held of little account, entrusted to inferior 
performers, and either kept in strict subordination or totally 
disregarded. The early string 'sonatas' were commooly 
written for two violins and a bass $ so were the solo parts in 
the Concerto Ghoeso^ and the tenor instrument occupied a 
humble place among the ripieni of the orchestra^ where it 
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was often set to double the violins or to play, an octave 
higher, with the basses- Eisel in his ^Musicus AvrobidaKTOs' 
(Erfurt^ gives its extreme compass as two octaves and 

a note — irom C below the alto stave to D above it — and though 
this naifow xftDge was aoniewhat extended during the next 
thirty yean^ it is dear that there was no comnieiiaiiiate advance 
in skill or dignity. We read of no great vH>la-player imtO the 
younger Karl Stamitz (i 746-1801), and even he preferred the 
seven-stringed viola d'amore to the simpler and more usual 
instrument. In a word, before Haydn it was the poor relation 
of the 'quartet/ treated with an almost open disdain, set to 
the moat menial taalca, and, if tradition be oorree^ often allowed 
without comment to absent itself from rehesrsal. 

For many years the TioloneeDo was obscured by its more 
popular rival the viola da gamba, which, though weaker in 
tone, was far easier to finger, and, with its seven strings, 
afforded a wider compass of notes ^. Indeed the gamba was 
long regarded as the solo instrument, and the 'cello maintained 
its position merely as a baas aocompaniment to the violins. 
Erom this it was raised about the third decade of the century 
by the Italbns Francisoello and Antoniotti ; then came Berteau 
the Frenchman, and then two undoubted masters, Boccherini of 
Lucca ( 1 743-1 805), the most notable of Italian 'cello composers, 
and Jean Louis Duport of Paris (1749-1819), whose famous 
M$$ai first laid the foundation of a systematic method, and 
whose tone was so sweet and pure that, according to Voltaire's 
compliment «il aavait faire d'un boeuf un rossignoL' Duport 
established the principle of fingering^ by semitones^ instead of 
tones as in the violin, and invented a scheme of bowing which 

^ Tbere were two kinds of viola da gamba, one with six strings toned in fourths, 
lioiii ]> bdoir the ham rim to D them Hk, the atiMn with Mfw, adding aa 

A-string below the bass D. The latter mm preferred by Bach, who wrote for 

it some ( f his most rffprtivp r>hNirfa(i. Eitel says that the best instruments were 
the ' old English,' and the next best those made by Thielke of Hamburg. Among 
great gamba- play unt wa« C. F. Abel of Cothen, whose memory is presonred to us bj 
Gainabtvough's portmit 
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gave greater freedom to the player'* fight aim^ and considerably 
improved both quality ol sound and fadlity of ezeeution. He 

was followed by Bernhard Romberg (1767-1 841), who became, 
in 1800, Professor at the Paris Conservatoire, and who was 
probably the most capable violoncellist of the century. Thence- 
forward the instrument assumed its proper place in the ranks 
of music, and though late in the field soon showed that it was 
able to hold its own. 

A somewhat similar development may be observed in the 
history of the double-bass. Eisel mentions three varieties, two 
with six strings tuned afttr the manner of the viola da gamba, 
one with four tuned an octave below the violoncello. All these 
appear to have soon passed out of orchestral use, and to have 
been succeeded by the three-stringed and lour^tringed typesy 
tuned viol-wise^ which are employed at the present day. It is 
possible that the more ekborate kinds survived for solos : e.g. 
for Haydn^s contrabass concerto, which perished in the great 
fire at Eisenstadt, and Mozart's remarkable obbliyatOy which not 
even Diaguaetti could have pbiyed on any sort of double-bass 
familiar to us ^ : but this is merely cozyecturai, and we may 
conclude that for all practical purposes the narrower range was 
found amply sufficient. 

Three instruments which have now become obsolete deserve 
mention on grounds of historic interest The theorbo was 
a large, many-stringed bass lute of deeper cauipass than our 
modern contrabassi, and employed, like tliem, to strengthen and 
enrich the lower registers of the orchestra. It was still to be 
found in the band of the Austrian Hofkapelle when, in 1740, 
Haydn entered St. Stephen's as a chorister^ and it lasted ai 
Berlin as late as 1755. But like all lutes it was encumbered 
with mechanical difficulties; it had a variable temper, and 
needed constant attention ; at last musiciaiis grew impatient 
with it and threw it aside. The lira da braccio was a member 
of the viol family^ much beloved by amatours, and in special 
' SeeaaoteontMiiwrikinftBfaMorPiPontftft^rt 
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favour mth Fefdinand IV of Naplei^ for wliom Haydn imte 
five ooneert! and seven noctunies. One of the oonoerti (com- 
posed for two lire in G major) stiil survives in MS. at Eiscnstudt, 
antl is remarkable for the hig^h range of the solo parts, which 
never descend below middle and through most of the music 
are Boanng above the treble stave. A still clearer indication of 
the oompaas in cnrrent use may be found in the MS. of the 
third nocturne^ where> for the opening movement^ Haydn has 
cancelled the names of 'lira i and 9 ' and has substitnted those 
of flute and oboe. Last comes the b;ir\ ton, celebriited by the 
praises of Leopold Mozart^ a round-shouldered, flat-bodied viol 
with seven gut strings and from nia^ to twenty-four sympathetic 
strings of metal. Its most famous player was Prince Nicholas 
Eaterhazy, in whose service Haydn wrote for it no less than X75 
pieces; but we can form little or no idea of its chaiacter or 
usage since this vast mass of mnsie has wholly disappeared, 
except three di\crtimenti and a few inconsiderable fragments. 
If we can judge by these it was, like the lira da braccio, 
principally employed in its upper register, for, with one excep- 
tion, they contain no single note that could not be reached by 
a violin ^ : but the rule 'ex pede Herculem ' is an unsafe baats 
for musiGal critidam, and we may well be content to leave the 
question in obscurity. 

It is little wonder that with such variety, such range, and 
abo\ e all such continued exercise of skill and talent, the strings 
should have long maintained a dominant place in all musical 
representation. They alone, among instrumental, could rival the 
singing voice; they alone could surpasa ita marvda of execution 
and challenge its power of touching the human heart. But one 
of the main achievements of the Austrian school was to set the 
orchestral forces on a nearer equality, and we must, therefore, 
proceed to consider what levies they could raise from the allied 
dependencies of brass and wood. 

* Aeeofdiiig to FoU, Eiijdn prittled in 1781 iix dlTertfniaifti with tlw 
iMiTtoa piit lidgiwd to tlw flvta. 8w FoU*s ITay*!, iroL L pp. 954-9. 
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Eifld allows the trumpet its preaent Domiinl oompaaa of 
three octaves^ and divkles it into seven overlapping registers 
Flarter Giob, 6rot)8timnie, Faiikttmmey Mittelstimme^ Principal^ 
Andre darin, and Erste dailn. Of these the lowest (Flarter 

Grob) was practically impossible, and the others restricted to 
the natural sounds of the harmonic series. Even here was 
a danger to be avoided^ for the fourth aiid sixth of the scale 
were neGessarily and inevitably imperlect' that mnsidans 
were warned against nsing them except for passing-notes* As 
a mle the three higher xcgisters ahme were in habitual practioey 
and it is by thdr names that the trumpets are usually designated 
in the scores of the time : * first and second clarin* for florid 
passages, ' principal ' for basis of continuous tx>ne. That some 
ciarin-players attained a liigh degree of proficiency is clear from 
the obbligati of Handel and Bacbj but they were few in number, 
and were little enoonraged by other oomposeis* 

The horn was introduced into chambei^muBic by Vivaldiy and 
into the orchestra by Handd. At first it met with a good deal 
of opposition; it was described as ' coarse and yulgar/ fit for 
the hunting-field, but w holly unsuited to the refined and culti- 
vated society of oboe and violin. Hence, up to the middle of 
the century^ it is used with comparative infrequence, and when 
it does appear is treated like a softer and duller trumpet, with 
very little distinctive character of its own. But about 1770 
a Dresden player named Hampd endeavoured to improve its 
quality of sound by inserting a pad of cotton into the bell, found 
that this raised the pitch a semitone, experimented with his 
hand, and so discovered the series of stopped notes which have 
given to the instrument a virtually unbroken scale ^. The 
importance of this device may be estimated if we compare 
Mosarf s horn conoerti^ or Beethoven's well-known sonata, 

* A few jean before this a RuHslan named Kjflbil invented a hofH vffh Tthct 

(Araorshorn or AinorRcball) for which in 1 783 the yonng Ctrmhini wr*>t-»> two pieces 
at the commission of L<ffd Cowper. But little use was oimW of this inveation 
until the middle oi the niiMteMitli oenlniy. 
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with the most hrilliant of Handel^s obbligato parts: e.g. the 
the songs 'Mirth^ admit me of thy crew/ in L^Alkgro^ and 
*ya tadto e nasoosto' in GmHo Cenare, The whole temper of 
the instnunent ia altered^ there aie new ahadca of oobur^ new 
delicadea of Hmbn, new opportunities lor tact and feeling ; and 
altbougli in this matter even the Austrians have been outstripped 
by their successors, we ( rm hardly overstate the distance which 
they advanced u|Kjii preceding usage. 

It is probable that this improvement in the horn tended 
to throw the trombones into abeyance. Handel wrote for 
them in Jjroei and 8aul\ Bach in many of his Chnich 
Cantatas; but later they are confined to special points of 
dramatic emphasis (as in Olnck's Orfieo and AkeHe, Haydn's 
TobitiSy Moziift's Don Juan, Zauberflote, and Requiem), until 
Beethoven restored them in the fifth symphony. There were 
five at the Viennese Hofkapelle iu 1740, there were none 
among the Mannheim orchestra of 1777 s in a word they 
seem to have been giadnally ousted by a growing lo?e for 
softness of tone and evenness of texture. 

Of tiie wood>wind family three members may be dismissed 
in a few words. The flute^ freely used by Bach and Handel, 
was a favourite solo instrument from the time of Quant/ and 
his pupil Frederick the Great : and there is no evidence of 
any important change in its construction from about 1720^ 
when it superwded the flageolet, to Boehm's inventions in 
X833, According to ESsel its compass was two octaves^ from 
D bdow the treUe stave^ but it must have been capable of 
a higher range, since Handel writes lor it up to P tn ait, 
E(^ually uneventful were the careers of oboe and bassoon^ to 
which, at the mid-century, was entrusted the chief place in 
the wind-forces of the orchestra. They were made celebrated 
by many eminent soloists, by the Besozzis of Parma, by Johann 

* Mr. W. H. Stone has recalled the fact that the ohbligaio to 'The Trumpet 
sh&U sound ' in the Menuih wag originaUj written for a small alto trombone. See 
dfofi^ vqIL iv. p. 176. IkomlmiHi mn never nied hi o]wnt iintQ Oludi't Od^, 
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f^cher of Freiburg, by Parke of London : but throughout this 
period they remained virtually unchanged, and the revolution 
in their treatment^ which is one of the chief marks of Yienaese 
Ofchestntion^ was not affected by any question of aldU or 
mechankm. Tiro deeper-toned varieties of oboe may be men- 
tionedy the oboe d'amor^ wbicli gradually dropped out of 
use, and the oboe di caccia wMch, by Haydn's time, had 
developed into the conio inglese : apart from thesti there is 
no point in the character of the instrument which requires 
either comment or elucidation. 

A far more interesting problem is raised by the history of the 
clarinet* It was invented by Denner of Nuiembog in 1690 ; 
its first appearance in any known soore is dated 1757 when 
the Belgian Gossec introduced it into the acoompaniment of two 
songs written for iSopiiie Arnould's debut ^. For over sixty 
years it remained totally neglected by the great composers : it8 
very name seems to have been unknown to Handel and Bach ; 
it was but sparingly employed by Gluck and Haydn ; until 
Moaart there was no one who fully realized its value. Yet we 
know that during all this time it was existent^ for Eisel in 1738 
gives a complete account of it, mentions its ehalumeau register' 
by name, and even asserts that ' virtuosi ' could add five or six 
notes to its usual compass. The difficulty iucontest^ihle. 
Here are virtuosi, but apparently no pieces for them to play. 
Here is an instrument which we should probably rank neit to 
the violin lor beauty and expression^ and through half a century 
no master deems it worthy of a place in his orchestra. 

The true explanation would seem to be that in early days 
the clarinet did not possess thi.it full reedy tone which is now 
its principal charm, but was rather hard and brilliant, like tlie 
trumpet, from which its name is derived. Eisel speaks of it as 

* W.F.BMliintitofttMfertfortwolionM»cilMiii0lkTioUn»v^^ 

but wc have no mfatis of knowing the year of iti eompotitiiOn* ttaeqpt fhftt it mm 

probably bt'fure 1767. St?c Bitter, vol. ii. p. 360. 

^ The chaluniean i« tho lowest clarint't rog^istpr. named from aa otxoltto md 
iustruiueut, which ajppcarud tot the last time ia U Luck's Alceste, 
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'tnnnpet-lik^' Bivney reinarkB its presence in regimental 

bands, the Versailles Theatre, which was one of the first to 
adopt it, contaitied, according to Lacroix no brass instruments 
except horns. There is no improbability in this assimilation of 
timbres* The cometto, a rough wooden pipe encased in leather, 
was employed hy Bach and Gluck to reinforce the clarin^ and 
the baas cometto^ or terpen^ is the direct ancestor of our 
modern ophideide. Hence it is probable that dnring this half 
century the darinet was r^farded as a kind of trumpet, thinner 
in sound, though more flexible in range, that it ^vas accepted aa 
an understudy, and even, at Versailles, as a substitute. Ha^ ing 
thus little character or vocation of its own it waa set to play 
trumpet-music much in the bahion of our modem comet a 
pistons^ and we may note that lor many years after its promo- 
tion to the orchestra its part was commonly written among 
those of the brass instruments, not among those of the wood- 
wind. However, by course of experience its voice grew sweeter 
and more mellow; it came to be better constructed and better 
played : at Mannheim it once for all assumed its true ])lace, 
and taught Mozart the lesson which he afterwards turned to 
Budi admiiaUe account. 'Ohl if im had only clarinets/ he 
writes from there in 1788, 'you csnnot tlunk what a splendid 
effect a symphony makes with oboes, flutes, and clarineta/ 
Nor was this a tranrient mark of admiration. Mozart's new 
enthusiasm bore immediate fruit in the Paris Symphony, and 
steadily matured until the closing days of Zauberfidte and the 
Rtqui/em. 

The development of the orchestra as a whole can most 
readily be traced by the comparison ol a few typical examples. 
We may take the loUowmg, arranged in chronological, 
order 

' IiMraiz, TVUP^ SOelt^ p. 415. Hm 4it0 givan Is 177^ HOIsp BMOftioiM 

darinetJi at Mannbeim in 1767. 
* Triarte (Zk» Jfiiafea^ ouitoir) ipMkt of 'clarinekM msidstoi/ which leams to 

hour this oat. 
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i« ^enna Ht^pelle, 1740* la violiiui, 4 ykHaB, 4 ykksik- 
cdK, 4'oontrabafl8if z theorbo^ i harpacbofd, i oometto, 
3 oboes, 3 basaooiUy 6 trumpets, 5 trombone^ and a 

pairs of drums. 

a, Berlin Hofkapelle, 1742. la violins, 4 violas, 4 violon- 
cellif 3 GODtrabasai, i theorbo, 2 claviers, 4 flutei^ 4 
oboes, a basioonsj a boms, and i harp. 

3. Hassei's Oicbestra at the Dresden Opera, i754» 15 

violins, 4 Tioks, 3 violonoelli, 3 contrabassi, a harpd- 
cbords, 2 flutes, 5 oboes, 5 bassoons, 2 horns, and a 
small force of trumpets and drums placed on piatfurms 
at either end. 

4. The Mannheim Orchestra, 1777 ^. 'On each side' 10 or 

II violins, 4 vidbs, 4 violonoelU, 4 contrabassi, a flutei^ 
a oboes, a clarinets, 4 bassoons, and a honi% with 
trumpets and drums placed, like those of Dresden, on 
separate platforms. 

5. Vienna 0]}era, 1781. 12 violins, 4 violas, 3 violoncelli, 

3 contrabassi, % flutes, a oboes, a clarinets, a bassoons, 

4 horns, a trumpets, and a drums. 

Tlie first of these five preserved a traditiuual form which goes 
back to the time of our own Tudor Bovereigns. In the court 
bands of Henry VIII and Queen JBUizabeth we And the same 
preponderance of brass, the same want of balance and propor- 
tion, the same love of barbaric splendour and display. It is 
possible that the trumpets and trombones were in some measure 
kept apart, and reserved for royal entries and proclamations and 
other moments of pageantry; but there is nothing in current 
accounts to differentiate them from the rest^ and we may note 
that from the Berlin Kapelle they are entirely absent. Thence- 
forward everything moves in the direction of progress: the 
gradual diminution of oboes, the inclusion of chirinets, the 
disappearance of the harpsichord as an essential part of 

« See Momrf • ktter to hie fattier, Kov. 4, 2777. 
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the orcfaegtEBl forces. The atrings are stOl aomewl^t ineffi- 
dent^ Imt with a 8%ht increaae in their number there wotdd 
be little ditference between the Vlenneie opera band of 1781 

and a typical ' small orchestra ' of to-day. 

It is probable that both at Mannheim and at Vioruia there 
was usually a harpsichord placed beside the stage for the pur- 
pose of accompanying recitatives^ but the fact that it is not 
mentioned in either list is strong evidence of its subordinate 
position* In this is implied another notable advance. Tkadi- 
tional custom prevailed that the conductor should take his seat 
at the keyboard, and hold his forces together by the simple 
expedient of doubling their part« : a practice which tended to 
make the orchestral colour thick and turbid, beside lowering the 
responsibility and dignity of the players. To France belongs 
the credit of having first discarded this inartistic method. 
LuUy is said to have directed with the bftton, and from his 
time onward it alternated at Ptets with the bow of the first 
violm^ At Mannheim Stamitz and Cannabich adopted the 
French custom ; from thence Mozart tooli it to Vienna j after 
a few years of unequal contest the more rational policy pre- 
vailed^. It is no small thuig that the conductor should give 
a beat which the band can follow, and that instrumental tone 
should be as pure aa the skill of performers can make it. 
Neither of these conditions waa poasible to Hasse ; both were 
secured to Beethoven. 

Meanwhile, the keyboard itself was passing through a stage 
of development which materially altered it both in structure 
and in function. The substitution of oil for tempera was not 
more fertile in results than that of the pianoforte for the keyed- 
instruments that preceded it: the change was dow to take 

* See Mozart's letter to bis father, Paris, July 3, 1778. Wilhclm Cramer, the 
pnpH of Cannabich, Is said to have claimed hia right to ooodttot from the fint 
▼iolin-deslc when he came to England in 177a. 

' The tittffitional cDstom of oondnctiiig tarn the kc> boaid mr tt ve d in Londoa 
tin Mendelssohn's first visit. In Qennenj ud Anetfi* it Menie to htm btwn 
ptMtioaUy dieoided befim i8oe. 
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effect, hut, it ultimately revolutionized more than one province 
in the domain of muiical art. Place the DiabelU variationa 
beiide thoie which Bach wrote for htB pupil GoMbeig ; com* 
pare the Hammerklamer with a Bach sonata, or the Bn^peror 
with 8 Bach concerto. It is not only the thought that is new: 
there is aa entire change of musical language. 

The early history of the harpsichord and clavichord has 
already been traced but it may be well, for the sake of 
cleamessi briefly to recall their essential characteristics. The 
harpsichord was derived in prindple from the psaltery; a key 
touched by the finger shot up a tiny quill, which plucked and 
released the string. Each movement thus produced a single 
vibrating note which no manipulation of the key could prolong 
or sustain, or alter in quality ; and the instrument was there- 
fore specially adapted to dean, cold polyphonic wriUng, In 
which the parts moved equally with an almost uniform tone. 
We must not conclude that harpsicliord music was essentially 
inexpresrive; we have ample proof to the contrary from the 
delicate fancies of Couperin to the capricious humours of 
Domenico Scarlatti. But it was expressive in the sense which 
that term bears as applied to line, not in the sense which is 
commonly applied to colour. Indeed, the instrument had less 
variety than that of a black-and-wliite drawings; for it was 
incapable of gradation. Thero were mechanical devices iriiereby 
tlie whole volume of tone couki be suddenly increased or 
diminished ; there were none for swelling it by insensible degrees 
or bringing into prominence some special note of the chord. 

Two kinds were in current use. The larger, called Clavicem- 
baloy or harpsichord proper, was enclosed in a ' wing-shaped ' 
caatf and had sometimes as many as three or four strings to 
each key* The smaUer, in which each note governed a single 
string, was still made after the oblong or trapezmd sh^« and 

' Bm voL iv. ppk TTO-19. Of oooim, wbea Um haijnduid ivat wicfcad wfQt 
stops it acquired cootniti of tane^ but even w tiiej vera vnj difinnt fran 
thoie cf tba pUuiOb 
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was beginning to exchange its pretty, old-u orld title of virginal 
for the more technical and a>inmonpiace spinet. It ifl probable 
thftt the former was geDeraUy employed for orchestral and 
coQoerted music ^» or on occasbm of peculiar brilliance and 
display $ the latter mm quiet and home-keepng, dear to the 
heiurtli of many generations^ but showing little taste or ambi* 
tion for a public career. 

Somewhat like the spinet in size, wholly dMnct in principlei 
was the clavichord ; a lineal descendant from the monochord of 
the early Church. In it tlie string was not plucked, but pressed 
by a small brazen wedge, technically known as a tangent ; the 
Bonnd continued as long as the note was held down, and the 
player could swell or vaiy its tone by eaerting diffefent degrees 
of pressure. At first it was made with strings of equal length, 
and obtsined the sevml notes of the scale by an elaborate 
system of fretting; as time went on this cumbrous phm was 
gradujdly modified, until in 1730 a German named Daniel Faber 
constructed a ' bundf rei ' or ' unf retted ^ clavichord, which gave 
two imison strings to each kqr^ which was easy to tune, and 
iHiich, as Bach found, was susceptible of equal temperament. 
But in spite of all discoveries there was one defect which it was 
found wholly impossible to eradicate. Though delightfully 
sweet and tender, the danchord was so weak in Tolume of 
sound that it was unless for concerted music, and even alone 
could barely make itself audible in a large hall. Its exquisite 
poetry was like the voice of a dream^ too thin and etiiereal for 
the rouj^ practical conditions of life* It was long the intimate 
confidant of the master; sa his mterpieter it could only endure 
untQ the rise of a more robust successor* 

For the coming change preparation was already being made. 
While the century was still young a Taduaii called Barto- 
lommeo Cristofori exhibited in Florence an instrument which 



> The power of vibzuting aoasd to give the impreMion of a full harmonj may be 
lOothrrtod tj tht tMmbwa, i>hidi on» ami hwar to-day in any town of th< Britaa 
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wtm cooBtrttcted on the prindple of the didcimer^ and piodiioed 
its tone not by plucking or pieaaiiig the wires^ but by striking 

them with a rebounding hammer. Shaped like a harpsichord, 
but able to control its volume of sound, the new invention was 
at once called * cembalo col forte e piano/ a name ejisily 
corrupted after the Italian fashion into fortepiano or pianoforte. 
Besides thenseof hammefSyCristofori made many altcfations of 
Eternal stmcture; inverting the wrestplank, substituting a 
system of springs and levers for the simpler apparatus of quill 
or tangent, and attaching the strings, at their further end, not 
to the soini(ll)oard, as had been the former practice, but to 
a special * stringblock ' added to withstand the tension of 
Stouter wires. It would fall beyond our present limits to 
describe in detail the various devices for directing impact and 
escapementy for damping strings, and regulating tone : enough 
that we have here the primidve model which, through successive 
adaptation and improFementy has been continuously followed up 
to our own day. 

An account of Cristofori's invention was printed by MaSei in 
1711 and a German translation published at Hambuig in 
1725. During the interval a somewhat similar plan was 
adopted hy the Saxon musician Christoph Gottlieb SchrOter, 
His pupils, he tells us, were in the habit of practinng on the 
clavichord and performing in public on the harpsichord : a fact 
of considerable siej-nificance in the history of the two instru- 
ments. In order to remedy this evil he set about a means for 
rendering the harpsichord more expressive: a chance visit from 
Hebenstreity the famous dulcimer ylayet*, determined hia 



^ Sometimea misdatod 1719, an error whirh pivps priority to Marine' ' clavecin* h 
BittUlfts,' thouph these ap|)enr to have hocn haqwichorda with small hammers, not 
piaiioiurtcs. Maffei's account was fir»t published anouymouiily and was reprinted 
among bis ooUeeled worin In 1719. 8m Mr. Hipking* avtldtt oa fhe piaaofbrte 
(OrofiB^ vol. iii. pp. 710-2, first edition), to which, w wdl to llis volttne OH 
the fMiTne subject, T am mnrh indebted for f«rt« nnd datefl. 

• HebenBtreit inventetl an improved dulciinrr, to which he gave his own Christian 
name of Pantaleon ; and one of Schrutcr's tixperimenta waa a keyed pantaleon ia 
which the ftringi were ffarack from ahore. Ife wm an imtroment like thiioo which. 
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direction: after a few preliminary experiments he hit upon 
the first German pianoforte, aod had it made for him by his 
oompairiot Gottfried Siibennaiuu But the evidence of inde» 
pendent origin ia not ao strong as would appear at first sight. 
It b nnlikely that Scfaroter W9» a mechanician expert enough 
to have devised the scheme in all its details; it is highly 
probable that Silbemiami, whose earliest known pianoforte is 
dated 1726, had alrpfid}' found opportunity ol studying Maffei^s 
article K On the other hand, it is fair to add that the credit 
of canying on and developing Cristofori's work belongs, in th6 
first instancy not to Italy but to the Gennans. It was he who 
discovered the new continent : it was Silbennann^ Stein, and 
Streicher who colonized it. 

For a lorii^: time, however, the value of the discovery was 
itself seriously questioned. J. S. Bach roundly condemned 
the &rst Silbennann pianofortes, both for heaviness of touch 
hnd for disproportionate weakness in the treble notes. His 
own favourite instrument was the davichord-^the ^well- 
tempered Clavier' of Uie famous Forty-dght— and thonglk we 
are told that SUbermann ultinuitely converted himi it is certain 
that he never wrote a bar in Ins Ufe with any special view of 
pianoforte technique. The same is true of his son^ C. P. E. 
Bach, whose Wahre Art das Clavier zu spielen was written 
for the clavichord, and who is said to have declared that the 
pianoforte was ' only fit for rondos.^ Mozart, in spite of liis 
admiratkm for Stein's pianos, aUowed both haipsushord and 
clavichord an equal sluue in his regard: even Beethoven 
printed his early sonatas with the superscription 'for pianoforte 
or harpsichord.' There was needed, in short, a whole genera- 
tion of mechanical progress before the ucw instrument could 
challenge the sweetness of the one rival or the brilliance and 

Chqrfnflajvdin s8a4tot]iB EnpanvAkiiiidflr The daldmer itOl nmfvet hi 
tbe HnngteiMi cjinbiilaiD, ipadmww of which mn now mde at Bndn-Part wtth » 
key baud. 

^ Mr. Hipkins, from Im exaniiimtioa of the Silbermaun pianoforte at PotadJUAf 
re($wda thia m oooduiiTelj proved. See hu vdome on the pianoforte, pp. 9S^i00i. 

B % 
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sonority of the other. At its first entry it found the field 
apparently occupied, and in its effort to acoommodate two 
diverse ideals ran in. some obvious peril of satisfying neitlier* 

Fiom this it was rescued partly by the energy of the great 
German makers, partly by an odd ooemopolitan alliance which, 
during the latter half of the century, was formed in our own 
land* The leaders were J. G. Bach and Muzio Clementi, the 
first two composers who showed a decided preference for the 
pianoforte, and under their direct stimulus and encouragement 
the London manufacturers came rapidly to the front. Zumpe^B 
^ small square pianos' were soon in request through the length 
and breadth of England; Backera, a nationalized Dutchman, 
invented tlie ao-called ' English action,' and with it the genend 
•tmcture of the grand piano ; John Bioadwood improved on 
both t every decade saw fresh devicee^ fresh modiflcadona, 

further steps in advance, until, by 1800, the race was virtually 
won. Thenceforward the harpsichord atid cla\ i chord remained 
only as interesting survivals $ in the course and development of 
composition they were no longer of practical account. 

We have here a possible eiqplaaation of the £act that during 
the Austrian period the organ was almott entirdy neglected. 
With Bach and Handel it had been essentiaUy the vehide 
for massive effects and rich harmonies, for large and stately 
utterance, for gra\ it}- and solemnity of tone ; and as these 
became attainable by the pianoforte there seemed no longer 
any distinctive part for it to play. At any rate, whatever the 
reaaoo, there can be no doubt that after 1750 the organ fell 
upon evil days* Mozart is said to have treated it brilliantly 
in improvisation, but at composer he never assigned it any 
position comparable to tiiat of the clavier^: among his 
contemporaries, the Abbe Vogler was the only one \s lio lifted 
it to a higher rank; among his successors it sank into even 

^ Hit Mvntam'iQiiatet'foroigan^tiraviidiMftiidsfeMtimf^ 
pwteaofemy imk% In one motwiMnt ipiMt^ niinly writtin for Ui own vm at 
Sdslinif. 
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fnrCher detnetiide. The nee of great organ-virtiioii died 
out of Germany with Bach't two sons WlUidm Friedemann 

and Carl Philipp Emanuel; when Mozart visited Mannheim 
the only thing which could be said in favour of the second 
oiganist was that ^ he did not play so wretchedly as the first'; 
Bmey, who traveUed thioogh five fimopean countrieiy includes 
BlmoBt every OKgan that he met under equal censine. The 
touch wM bed, frequently requiring the weight of the whde 
hand, the pipes were haish and strident, there was often no 
swell, there were sometimes no pedals, and the list of imper* 
lections generally closes with the weary comiuent — * miserably 
out of tune aa usual,' It la difficult to reconcile this with 
Silbermann's reputation as an organ-builder ; it is yet more 
difficult to aooDunt for a d/egeaencf so sheer and rapid, 
Periiaps the rise of secuhv nrasic^ orehestnl and chamber^ 
tended to snpenede en instnunent iriuefa has always been 
primarily assodated with tiie se r vice s of the Church * : but 
men do not voluntarily discard a medium until it has ceased 
to be valuable as a means of expression. In England alone 
did the old traditions remain^ and in England, imfortunately, 
there was no one strong enough to make full use of them. In 
Austria the line was thinner and more frail $ at the Hist touch 
of the new music it snapped asunder* 

We are now able to lonn some estimate of the means which, 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, the art of 
music had at disposal. Singers and violinists had attained 
a degree of proficiency which enabled composers to treat tliem 
without reserve ; the pianoforte was beginning to make its way 
against harpsichord and daricliord ; the orchestral voices were 
slowly gathering in strength and Tariety. At the same time 
tiiere were spedal conditions by which the different masters 
were ae?efaUy effected, Haydn^s Eisenstadt symphonies were 

* Tifaitt» iphoawttdt to Bpiiatiw fain iter CShndk m 
tu ike finest of all instratnenU (La Jfioioo, caato m). Bat among funtfmirtf? 
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written for a private band of fourteen persons all told. The 
early operas of Giuck and Mozart were modelled on a conven- 
tional scheme, which it required their mature genius to over^ 
tliiow« The Salzbmg MaaaeB were commisBoned by an Arcb? 
bishop who ^disliked fognes,' and piobibited some of the 
orchestral instruments from appearing in bis cathedral. Bu^ 
despite all difficulties and limitations, we cannot doubt that 
the Austrian musicians had in their hand a fuller palette and 
a richer gamut of colour than had been possible to any of 
their predecessors. They were aided by mechanical invention^ 
by increase of executive skiUy by a hundred gifts of industiy 
and experience ; they developed them by magnificent geiiias« 
as well as by honesty and sincerity of purpose. And thus the 
two artistic forces acted and reacted one upon the other, 
gaining in jwwer as the years advanced, working in har- 
monious intercourse towards fuller freedom and more generous 
opportunity* 
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NOT£. 

There appears to be some coiifussion^ both in nomenclature 
and in use, among the keyed iDstruments of the eighteenth, 
century. They were different in mechanism^ they were different 
in ton^ they were different in capability ol expresaionj yet 
we often find the name looady applied, and the music written 
for one tnauferred without alteration to another. 

In England the terms harpsichord and spinet were some- 
times interchanged (as in the Tudor period the term virginal 
was used for both), but apart from this the names of the 
three families were clearly distinguished. Clavichord was used 
lor instruments sounded by a tangent. Pianoforte for those 
sounded by a hammer, and any departure fiom this pracdoe 
is not a matter of usage but merely the mistake of an 
indindual author. 

In It^ily, France, and Spain the name of the harpsichord 
proper was fairly uniform i — clavicembalo or cembalo, clavecin, 
clavicimbalo. But between the names of spinet and clavi- 
chord there is often a serious confusion. The former^ 
properly designated as spinetta or ^pinette^ was frequently 
known in a]l these countries as daricovdo. davioorde or 
clavieordio ; tiie M name manieordo^ with its eorresponduig 
derivatives^ was retained for the trae clavichord, and Italy even 
completed the circle of error by occasionally calling the 
clavichord a spinetta, and using the tenn cembalo for all keyed 
instruments indiscriQiinately. Cristofori's invention, first known 
as cembalo col forte e piano, soon settled down into pianoforte 
in all three languages. In Germany darier meant spedfically 
the davicfaord; e.g. J« S« BacVs WohUmpemUt CUmier^ 
and C. P. K Badi's Wahre AH dot CMer gu 9pMm, 
But it was also^ like cembalo^ broadly used for all kinds of 
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keyboaid, indudiog lihat of the mgmi waA it tt the present 
day the comiiioii Germaii designation for the piano. The two 
•izee of harprichord were at first distinguished as kielfliigel or 

fliigel and spinettj but the former name, which is merely 
pictorial, was afterwards assigned to any instrument enclosed 
in a wing-shaped case. For the pianoforte there was no 
distinctive Oerman name — though Beethoven^s Hammerelavier 
Sonata endeavoured to supply it with one— and it was usually 
csUed dtiier hy tiie genenl title of clavier^ or hy the specific 
Italian teim fortepiano — the 'forthlen ' of Frederick the Great^g 
royal jest. The alternative * pianoforte * was also current. 

The following conspectus will exhibit the specific uses with 
such clearness as conditions allow : — 



Bai^eichord 


HaUan, 
(Arpioordo) 
ClavioembMO 
Gtenbalo 


French. 
OaTectn 


Spanish. 
Ciaviciiubalo 


(Tirpinnl'; ] 


Ppinetta 
Clavicordo 


Epinette 

Claviooade 




Cknchoid 

■ 


MantfY>rdo 
Clavicordo 


Manieorde 
ClATioorda 


llaiikfidio 


Piimofato 


GBmlMlo od 

fortaei^AiiO 
Porteptano 


Pianoforte 


Fiaoofofte 



GermaTU 

Hftgd 



Fortepkao 
Pianofbrfee 
Clavier 

nsgei 



From this list two names are omitted — Gravicembalo and 

Claricordo — of which the former seems due to phonetic cor- 
ruption, and the latter, in the first instance, to a misprint. 
Among rarer and more obscure members of the harpsichord 
family may he mentioned the davicytherium or spinetta vertU 
CBle» an upright spinet ^^ch was made in London as late a« 
1755* It may possibly have been the remote ancestor of our 
modem 'cottage piano^' though we can find no example of the 
latter until Robert Womum constructed one in i8ii* At any 
rate, in the history of the eighteenth century it is of very little 
account. 
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THE OONFUOT OF 8TYLBB ' 

With the deatii of J* S« Bach there paaied away the leoond 
of the great oontiapimtal ichooUi* For nearly two himdred 

yean it had imdntamed an nnhroken line^ carrying its tradition 
from the Gabrielis to Sweelinck, from Sweelinck to his pupil 
Scheldt, from Scheldt to Buxtehude and Pachelbel, until it 
culminated in the master who as a boy had travelled on foot 
to Liibeck that he might hear Buxtehude pky, and who In 
hia eailicet compoaitionB followed doie upon the modd of 
pMhelbd's chorali and toccatas. Its principal chaiacteriatica 
have already been fnDy deacribed— -the strength and dignity of 
the northern temper and the Lutheran service, the uniformity 
of tone natural to a recluse and cloistered art, the rich poly- 
phonic texture that grew aa it were spontaneousl^r from the 
organ keyboard ; each generation aa it paaaed brought its own 
acoeaaion of akill^ or depth, or intricacy, each aided to develop 
the giarity of leligiona feeling and the sturdy manhood that 
disdained to palter with the world t at last the work was 
crowned by supreme genius and raised by consummate 
achievement into a monument for all time. Yet at no 
period in its existence was the school a repref?entative of its 
age. Just as Milton joins the Elizabethan poets to those of 
the Restoration, yet without belonging to either and without 
cmdsmg any serions influence on his contemponoies^ so the 
woik of the great organ-contrapnntlstS) essentially Miltonic in 
duraeter, Alls tiie space of ycais from Pslestrina to Haydn 
without ever really setting its mark upon the course and 
current of events. From 1600 oinN ards the general tendency 
of musical art was growing more and more monodic; it was 
passing to the chamber and the theatre ; it was exchanging 
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polyphonic pioUems for thoee of the lolo voice and the solo 
violin. The ty^cal names in seventeenth-century nmnc aie 

not those of the organists, but those of Lully and Pnroell and 
Alessandro Scarlatti; while the temper of the eighteenth may 
best be gauged by the famous dispute as to whether Graun or 
Hasse were the greatest of German musicians. 

It is interesting to observe that Bach^ who among ail the 
members of the school came nearest into toach with the 
monodic movement, should also have perceived most dearly 
the discrepancy between its method and his own. It is, of 
course, notorious that he was rich enough to profit by more 
than one inheritance of his age. His violin-writing owes 
something to Vivaldi, his clavier-writing to Couperin^ one of 
the most remarkable features in his choral work is the manner 
in which the polyphonic strands are, so to speak, shot with 
a sense of harmonic colour. But with him the polyphonic 
feeling was structural, the harmonic accessory; with his con- 
temporaries the balance \v;is steadily swin^ng to the other 
side, and the loss of firmness and solidity which the change 
involved was at least in part compensated by clearness, by 
transparency, and by new means of expressum. For a time, 
no doub^ the abandonment of the contrapuntal ideal (in so &r 
as it was abandoned) gave a certain licence to cheap effects and 
mechanical devices; but these were no worse in the decade 
which followed Bach's death than they had been, through 
Europe, in any decade of his lifetime ; for the first half of 
the eighteenth century his method was exceptional, and the last 
half merely worked along the lines which were already habitual 
and familiar. To say this is not to undervalue the influence 
which he indirectly ezerdsed through the greatest of his sons, 
but it must not be forgotten that the influence was indirect, 
tliat it was far more a matter of personal character and 
feeling than of actual style or technique. Emanuel Bach 
stemmed the tide of Italian frivolity because he was Sebastian 
Bach's son^ but the dyke that he raised against it was ver^ 
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different from anything that his father had ooDStructed. And 
it is a remarkable proof of the dder man's insight that he could 

see the signs of the times and realize that for all its apparent 
levity and prettiness the monodic nio\ ement held the key of the 
future. ' Die Kunst ist um sehr Tiel gestiegen/ he said towards the 
end of his life, ^der Gusto hat slchverwundemswiirdig f^^ndert. 
Die alte Art der Muaik will unsem Obren nicbt mehr klingen/ 

To traoe the fulfilment of this prophecy is a difficult matter^ 
not because there is any doubt of the ultimate lacts, but because 
the lines of development are almost inextricably intertwined 
with one another. The three main issues may be stated clearly 
enough — growth of harmonic as distinct from contrapuntal 
treatment change in the phrase and language of melody^ 
extenrion ci the poesibilities of dramatic and emotional ex- 
pression. But each of these reacted on the other two, and all 
contributed to the history of those cyclic or syttiphonie forms 
which are specially characteristic of the Viennese period. We 
shall endeavour, for the sake of clearness, to treat them 
separately, but in so doing we run the obvious risk of over- 
emphasizing each several aspect as we come to it, and against 
this the reader may very well be cautioned at the outset* 

Now, if we take an ordmaiy four-part song^ a choral for 
instance, it is dear that we may consider its formal structure 
from two points of yiew. On the one hand we may regard 
it as consisting of four superimposed voices — treble, alto, tenor, 
bass, each of which maintains throughout a certain melody or 
^part' of its own. On the other hand, we may regard it aa 
a aeries of successive chords to each of which the four voices 
contribute^ and which follow one another in orderly and logical 
sequence. To put the matter briefly and crudely^ the former 
of these aspects is that of the contrapuntal method, the latter 
that of the harmonic. It will of course be seen that they are 
only warp and woof of the same texture : the fact that 
the voices are superimposed in simultaneous utterance means 
that they ^harmonize' with one another j the fact that the 
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ehaids are tooceinfe meant that their eonatitiient notea follow 
each ita own moving carve ; but none the leaa the two aspecta 

are separable, and the general character of the composition will 
vary according as one or other of them is brought into promi- 
nence. To the contrapuntist the first care will be that his 
parts should appear independent^ auave^ and melodioaa; that 
each ahould maintain ita own character^ without merely rannhiig 
paxaM to ita neighboon^ that each ahonld exfaiUt the utmoat 
intereat and variety which ia compatible with the general 
aeheme. To the harmonist it will be of chief importance 
that this general scheme present the highest beauty attainable 
by successions of simultaneous notes, that each chord stand 
in some intelligible relation both to that which precedes and 
to that which foUowa it^ and that the whole be diapoaed in 
some intelligible manner round certain tonal centre*. The 
former ia mainly concerned with a pdnt of drawings the 
latter with a pdnt of colour; the former muat needa treat afl 
its parts as melodies, the latter may if it choose treat one as 
melody and the rest as accompaniment ; the former found its 
purest expression in the days of the ecclesiastical modes, the 
latter requires for ita full development the tonality of the 
modem scale and the consequent device of modulation. 

Take for inatanee the foUowing example from a madrigal of 
Maienzb^: 




* 'JM aU* aaaate mi* lodda itelk. 
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Here it if obvioui tint the tetconrideratioii ii the movement 
ni each part as m eepante tinging Toioe. The fact that they 

harmonize is, in logical phrase, a property, not a difference of 
the composition ; that is to say, while it is necessary to the 
beauty of the work it is a secondary, not a primary aspect of it. 
We may further obseire that while the pattern of the texture 
k extremdy varied the colour is Tirtoally uniform, and that the 
passage may be deecribed m a carefully drawn stndy in mono* 
dirome. Here, then> we have a simple and itraightforwaid 
illufitration of the contrapuntal method. 

Contrast the opening phrase from the slow movement of 
Beethoven's Agpa$$umata i 




Here the first thmg which strikes ua is the toooession of 
diords. We hardly notice as distinctive the movement of the 

inner voices ; and the movement of the bass, at the two cadences, 
is rather a parenthesis or an 'aside' than (as it was with 
Marenzio) an integral part of the conversation. Further, in the 
middle of the second strain Beethoven lightens the sombre 
gravity of the music with an extraordinarily beautiful pouit of 
oolour, a device so far from being contrapuntal that the 
progresskm which it entails would, in strict counterpoint, have 
been condemned. But there is no need for any detailed analysis 
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or explanation. It is impossible to hear^ or even to see, the two 
paaaages without realizing that they repreient entizeLy divene 
aspectB of the art of compoeition. 

There is little doubt that the feeling for harmony, that ia, fof 
masses of tonal sound, may be traced back to some unconscious 
origin at least as eariy as the time of Oriando di Lasso. We 
may even hold that some of the contrapuntal rules imply itj 
and may observe it without anachronism in some of our own 
inadrigalian writers, notably in Dowland and in Thomas Morley« 
But it is dear that this feeMng was enormously fostered and 
developed by the monodic movement, and that though counter- 
point stQl remained an essential part of musical education, the 
tendency of mature composition was growing more and more 
distinctively harmonic. With J. S. Bach the two methods 
were held in the most perfect balance attained by any musician 
of the eighteenth century. Handel no doubt could exhibit on 
occasion a remarkable sense of harmonic colour, but Handel 
valued colour rather for its dramatic possibilities than for its 
intrinsic beauty ; Bach evidently loved it for its own sake, and 
used it as no man has ever done before or since to enrich and 
adorn the pure outlines of contrapuntal style. A good example 
of this balance of ideals may be found in the choral, ' Thy 
bonds, O Son of God most high,' from the second part of the 
8t» John Poffton ' 



l | i''''/l'^LllLi";\'i>. 
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This is saturated with hUrmonic colour, yet the drawing is as 
firm and clean and the progression of parts as characteristic 

and individual as the most rigorous contrapuntist could desire. 
And there are even places where the colour itself is affected 
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by contnpuntal oonsideraluinay notably the movement of the 
tenor voice m the fint strain and tiiat of the baas in the 

second. 

But to maintain such a balance demands a firm band^ and 
amoiJij; mt ri less able and less earnest than Bach the change of 
method grew steadily more disastrous. It ib as hard to write 
good counterpoint as to write good dialogue ; it requires some- 
thing of the same concentration and effort, the same flexibility 
of mind^ the same power of adopting different standpoints and 
working from them to a central issue. 80 when musicians 
began to see that their patrons and their public no longer 
looked for characterization, and that the requirements of the 
case could be satisfied by a little sentiment and a few patches 
of colour, they allowed the natural indolence of mankind to 
assert itself, and in place of the close-woven contrapuntal 
texture turned out scores of fadle melodies accompanied 
either by simple chords or by conyentional figures, which 
gave the appearance erf movement without the reality. A 
famous instance is the ' Alberti bass/ named from a composer 
who foimded upon it his one title to immortality : — 




Here the bar has a factitbns air of being busy ; it is full of 
bustling semiquavers, and keeps the ear occupied with a con- 
tinuous rhythm, but the real movement is disproportionately 

small, and each figure coiitiiiiis not a melodic cur\'e but a single 
harmonic triad broken into its constituent notes. Of a siinihir 
nature and devised for a #?fpilAr purpose were other arpeggio 
figures of accompaniment, each the bare statement of a chord, 
eadi confining its rhythmic effects within the simplest harmonic 
limiti. One has oidy to contrast the running basses and the 
intricacy of part-writing with which Sebastian Bach's mdodiea 
were so frequentiy accompanied. 
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It wai from Itaty that the chief danger came* For one 
reason Italian munc was essentially that of the singer and 
the Tiolinisty and naturally devoted its chief attention to the 

rimple melodic voice : for another, it had fallen into an easy- 
going far niente terin>er, which refused to take more trouble 
than the occasion deiiiaadeil. To these we may add a certain 
childish simplicity which has its good as well as its bad side^ 
but which is not always oompatiUe with high ideals or with 
sustsined and strenuous attentioiu It would, of ooiuae^ be 
wholly unjust to psss this judgement without qnslificatioiu 
The eariier period of Italian degeneracy saw Tartini writing 

for the violin^ and Domeiiico Scarlatti for the harpsichord; 
during the later Sarti was experimenting in opera, and Cherubini 
was polishing his counterpoint. But when these exceptions 
have been granted, it remains true that during the eighteenth 
century the essential quality of most Italian muric was a kind 
of Iscile prettiness, and such industry as was devoted to ita 
elaboration tended more to glorify the Tbtuoso than to ennoble 
and elevate the composer. 

The result was too often a style of music which recalls the 
lyrical prattlings of Ambrose Philips. The audience refused to 
listen to anything that demanded thought, the composer stood 
hat in hand ready to offer his patrons whatever th^ wanted, 
and the same fashion which filled the Venetian thcAtre with 
laify extravaganza ient Moaic back to the nniaery and aet it 
once more at baby-language. Thus, for instance^ in Galnppi'a 
Mondo alia Roversa, produced with great success in 1758, 
there occurs a soug for the heroine of which the opening words 
may be translated—* 

When the birds aing, 

And whsn the biida ting, 

Tb Love thai makef, that nukes fbsts nng. 

while the mnaic ia aa IqIIowbs — 
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In this perilous world an art so innocent may run some 
danger of demoralization, and we may perhaps see here the 
b^giimmgB of that decadence which called down Wagner's 
tremendoni epigram on the Italian music of the nineteenth 
century. At any late, the melody is fsiily ^qpical of ita time. 
There are acorea and hmidreda like h in the operaa of the 
pre^yienneie period, not only among Italian eompoaeriy but 
even, in a lesser degree^ among such foreigners as Hasse, who 
were most distinctively affected by Italian influence. Hasse 
was, no doubt, a man of greater ability than Galuppi, as well 
as of a more viiile temperament^ but yet of Hasae's composi- 
tion there ia a great deal that wtm writ in water. And the 
wont waa that any one who poflocoocd aome meaaure of talent 
and had received some musical training could produce work 
of ihia kind without intermlflrion t itinerant opera oompaniea 
carried it through the length and breadth of Europe ; it cost 
no trouble either to leam, or to sing, or to hear; it was not 
unpleasing, and it aimed at nothing more than pleasure. 
Serene Highness, wearied by a day in the council chamber or 
the hunting field, betook itaelf to the Court Theatre for an 
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evening't peiic^ and, provided that tiie tmiea were pvetty and 
the aooompaaimentB inoonapicoous, was perfectly willing to be 

satUiied with its entertainment. Very soon the court band 
a(la[jted itself to the same taste, so did the court ori^anist and 
Kapellmeister : little by little the bishion percolated to the lower 
Strata of $^ociety; in a woid^ there waa real danger that the 
whole of European wamc would be awamped by a 6ood ol 
trivial oonmiooplacea which should overspread it horn exuoA to 
obaaty and should then stagnate. 

For the first half of the century the chief bulwark ag^ainst 
inundation was the org;m 8chool, uf Avliich J. S. Bach ^vas the 
last and greatest repreaentatire. But when J. S. Bach died, in 
1750, Italian music was apparently going from bad to worsCy 
and its popularity through Europe waa piopoitionatefy increai^ 
ing. The caae iq^peared little abort of deqperate. igngi^n^ 
waa too remote; even Handel was afanost entirely ignored on 
the continent ; Russia was still a frozen steppe ; Austria lay 
already submerged by Italian influence; France had no one 
stronger than Rameau to withstand it; and meantime the 
tide was ereq>bg through Germany and undermining the 
national atrongholda from Munich to Dresden, and from 
DMadeii to Berlin* It la not too much to aay that fof a lew 
years the lite of European music depended on Emanuel Bach* 
To describe him as *the greatest composer of a dull period* 
is to forget that before Handel died Haydn had written his 
first symphony. But if not the greatest, he was in many 
ways the most influential^ and it waa laigely his guidance 
which trained the school of Vienna agabat thoae ol Veaioe 
toad Milan. ' He la the father of ua all,* aaid Mozar^ and 
before such an acknowledgement critidam muat keep ailenoe. 

Of Sebastian Bach's twelve sons four survived him. The 
eldest, Wilhelm Friedemann (1710-84), was in common repute 
the most gifted of them all: he was certainly the only one 
who could have carried on the traditiona of hia achooi and 
family. A famoua organiaC, a fMnoua improviaer, he poMiaaBd 
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at the Bamc time great }K)wer of melodic invention and a 
complete mastery of counterpoint : hia cantatas for the Church 
oontain some magnificent passages ; his fugues as examples of 
pure technique aie sometiines not imworthy of the FMif^kti 
even in his lighter pieces, the Clavier Pohiuntu lor instana^ 
he often recalls his father^s firmness of toudi and oompleadty of 
design. Unfortunately his whole career was marred by defects 
of tliaracter. The statement that ho drank himself to death 
should^ perhaps^ be modified by the comment that he lived 
to the age of seventy-four : but there can be little doubt that 
he was a gracdess ne^ei^^weel, idle, unbusinesslike, and 
self-indulgent ; that in his first post^ at Dresden, be performed 
his duties ill, and in his second, at Halle, left them almosk 
entirely neglected ; that his whole history is a miserable record 
of wasted genius and misused opportunities. Withio liis own 
immediate circle his works won instant and cordial admiration, 
^t they never penetrated beyond, and they left the great 
movements of the time altogether 'untouched. There was no 
hope ol leadership from a man so little aUe to command 
himself. 

Nor, for different reasons, aie the two youngest sons of any 
serious historical account. Johann Christoph (1732-95) lived 
a blameless and useful life as Hofkapeilmeister at Biickeburg, 
wrote a large number of decent, colourless, ineffectual works, 
and left behind him a reputation of which all that can 
be said is that it reflected no discredit on the family name* 
Johann Chrisdan (1735-82) migrated early to Bfilan, became 

thoroughly Italianized, and, in 1 759, transferred his facile 
ability to LoihIod, uhcrc for tlirec-and-twenty years he won 
fame and affluence as a purveyor of faahionabie concerts. He 
possessed all the talents of the popular novelist, a style 
remarkably smooth and uniform, an almost prophetic insight 
into the wishes of his patrons, and just enough imaginative 
force to stimulate thenr interest without arousing their appre- 
henuon. In ail his extant compositions there is nut a page 

p 2 
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wbich Is reallj dull, nor a bar which the most coiuervatiTe 

hearer could have regarded as extravagant. The result was 
inevitable. Our simple public, always on the look-out for false 
idols, accorded him an enthusiastic welcome^ and he accepted 
the situation with goodrhumooxed and genial cjmicism. We 
are toM that on one occasion some candid friends contrasted 
his work In London with that of his elder brother in Berlin, 
(ft is easily explained/ said Johann Glunstiaiiy 'he lives to 
compose, I compose to live.* 

This contrast brings the figure of Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach 
into fullest relief* Composition with him was not au episode 
nor an industiy^ nor a means of popular appeal ; it was the most 
intimate escpfession of his nature. He had less genius^ he had 
less opportunity than the great Viennese masters who followed^ 
but he set them a worthy standard of ringle-hearted earnest- 
ness and devotion. By sympathy, by temperament, by predi- 
lection he lu longed to the \ ounger and more modern school ; 
from the older he had learned to treat his art with sincerity 
and reverence ; on both sides he was entitled to represent the 
period of transition^ and in some measure to direct ite course. 
The Toy duration of his life Is significant. He was bom In 
1714, a few months after the death of GoreOi; he died in 178S, 
three years before that of Mozart. Within hia lifetime falls 
every great work from Ich hatte tnel Be.kumnwmisn ijo the 
Jupiter symphony ^ he was a grown man when Handel wrote 
the Messiah, he was still active when Haydn wrote the Seven 
WvfdBi so far as dates are concerned he might ha?e heard the 
productbn of Alessandro Scarlatti's later operas^ and have seen 
the young Beethoven conducting the Electoral orchestra at 
Bonn. It is indeed not infrequent that periods of widely 
diverse mental activity should be connected by a sini^le life. 
Mantegna, the pupil of Squarcione, is said to have given lessons 
to Correggio : Voltaire joins the age of Bossuet to that of 
CSiateaubriand; Schopenhauer was contemporaiy with Kant 
and Nietzsche. But not often has a smgle life witnessed the 
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shock of 80 many conffictmg ideas, or rendered inch material 

aid in their ultimate reconciliation. 

Like many eminent imisickinfi, he began hia career as an 
amateur^ took the law-course first at Leipsic and then at 
Fraiikfort-on*the-Oder, and only in 1737^ at the age of three* 
and-twenty» dedded to abandon Pteidecta and Institutes lor tiie 
more congenial aer?ice of the arts. In 1746 he was appointed 
KammermugicitB to Frederick the Great^ held the post until 
the out break of the Seven Years* War, and then retired to 
Hamburg where, in undisturbed quiet and comfort, he spent 
the rest of his days. He first made his mark as a composer 
with the six chmeiHMniatas which he dedica ted to the King of 
FtntidA in 174A $ two years later^ fidhywed the more famous 
'Wiirtembeiig' sonatas^ and from thenceforward his podtion 
and reputation were assured. But ndther ease nor security 
ever tempted him to relax his efforts or to lower his ideals. 
Throughout his long life he appears to have laboured inces- 
santly, and his s^le, wonderfully mature and individual from 
the ontse^ grew steadily fuller and richer as the years 
advanced. It is true that of his choial oompositbnsy whidi 
induded twenty-two settings of the Paniom and a laige 
number of Church cantatas, there is only one, 77te Israelites in 
Vie Desert f which possesses any considerable iiii])ortance at the 
present day. His orchestral works iu like manner give one 
the impression that he is struggling with an imcongenial 
medium, and even the three symphonies, written in X776, sliow 
little or no sympathy with the new methods of instrumental 
treatment But from first to last his supreme command of 
the clavier was indisputable. As a virtuoso he was probably 
unsurpassed by any performer uf his time: the treatise Die 
wahre Art das Clavier zu spielen placed him in the front 
rank of European critics, while among the noblest works of 
his hiter manhood stand- the Sonaten mii veranderten Mq^mem, 

* Pablisbed in 1744. It is probable tbat all six wcr« compofkid at lopiiU in 
1743. See Bitter, p. 56, 
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of 1760^ and the great ooflectioii >1ir Kmner und lAebhaber, 
which occupied him from 1779 to \idthin a few months of liia 
death ^ 

The two composers by whom he was most influenced were 
J. S. Bach and Hasse. From the former he learned the lesson 
ol stxength and aolidity, a firm hand, and a flound deogn ; 
from the latter a certain grace and suppleneaB of phraaey 
a certain cleameas and transparency of texture, while to both 
he added a delicate taste and sensibility that were peculiarly 
his own. His relation to his teachers is well described by 
Baumgart ; * C, P. E. Bach vereinte in seinen Ciavier-Composi- 
tionen die strenge Schule seines Vatem, dessen kunstvolle 
Architektonik und harmonisdien Beichthumj mit dem Schmelz 
der itaUeniachen Gantilene''; but we must remember that the 
'harmonic wealth' was very differently administered by father 
and son. J. S. Bach is here a contrapuntist experimenting in 
harmony, C. P. E. Bach a harmonist who has prolited by the 
study of counterpoint. To illustrate the distinction we may 
take two passages in both of which the harmonic intentioii is 
evident : both in the same key, both oontaimng the same general 
modidatton, both exhibiting somewhat the same progressbn of 
the bass* The one opens the last choms of the St. Matthem 
Passion : 

* The dates of publicatiuu are ly/^^Sjr. But luaiij of the sou&tas were 
written airiier, one m early m 1758. Bee C. F. Bitter, a P. Jl. mui IT, W. Bodk 
und derm BrUder, vol. i. p. 212. The full title of the collection WM flowafaw imM 
Rondos vndfrnrn PhnntagimJUrKmurmiLUMiabtr, It hat been SBprinte& in cor 
own time by Baumgurt. 

* Preface to the uew edition of Sonaien fSir Kmner und Lusbhaber, quoted by 
0. F. Bitter, op. dt. i. 48. CSontnut Bom^e vemMtUUe eentenoe (iv. 457) mbmifr 
< HlMee'e operas whore Emanuel Bach acquired \n» line vocal taste in oompoiios 
IciMMii^ 10 different from tbe diy and laboaied etjrle of his fathor.* 
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and despite their points of resemblance we can hardly deny that 
by the time we reach the aeoond our standpoint has shifted* 
Or, Agaiiiy take the foOowing paange from the oddly named 
PkmUarie In tarmmii$^i 

* See Bitter, op. dt. i. 223. It may be nsefol to contrast Bach's treatment of 
oolonr in the Chromatic Fantasia. In C. P. E. Bach's setting of ' Leite mich nach 
deinem Wiilen/ which is full of rich harmonic colour thronghoat, some of the 
progressioof are not jmtiflaMe oa coutrapantel gwnnai. 
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It Is impoirible that J. S. Bach ahould have written theae 
piogieflBioo% lor he always uaea ooloiir as accessofy to desigii; 
it is impoasiUe that Haaae should have written tfiem, for they 
lie altogether beyond his liorizon. They belong distinctively to 

the harmonic method, they show a particular kind of interest in 
its problems which no other composer of the time was both 
able and willing to bestow on them. The curious, abrupt 
changes are determined not by the requirements of the drawing, 
but liy the wish to set pdnts of colour into strong contrast 
and relief; the modulation^ if it were necessary, could haye 
been effected in a couple of diords, the sequence, regarded 
merely as a sequence, would have been more tilling if it had 
been less remote. In one word, the beauty of the passage 
depends upon the prominence of aspects which had hitherto 
been regarded as secondary. To find its nearest analogue 
we must look to the fantasies of Haydn and Mozart, and 
through them to the woric of our own Bomantic movement* * 
It is no parados to say that what Emanuel Bach was attempting 
in the eighteenth century Robert Schumami was achieving in 
the nineteenth. And behind them both there stands, silent yet 
• approving, the figure of the great Leipsic Cantor. 

It is not easy to overestimate the importance of this work. 
The divorce between contrapuntal and monodic methods had 
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thrown each into an Isohtion, which was itadf a flonree of 

weakness and peril. Counterpoint apart from the harmonic 
sense was petrifying into the erudite dullness of Marpurg and 
Kirnbcrger ; monody, unwilling to share the labours of the 
contrapuntist^ was sinking into the sloth and indolence of 
the Italian opera. J. S. Bach showed that the moat elaborate 
pol]fphonic writing coiild be vitalized by true feeling and 
wanned iHth rich cdhnir; C. P« E. Bach extended the range 
of harmonic treatment, and showed that monody itadf could 
be ennobled by tlie character bred in u contrapuntal school. 
We may add that the Viennese coniposcis, who follo^^efl 
C. P. £. Bach^ completed the recoucUiation by absorbing the 
contrapuntal method into the harmonic. With Haydn and 
Mozart the fugue is subordinated to the sonata^ with Beet- 
hoven it is, qua fugue^ a laboured and tmoongenial form of 
ca^rearion, with Schubert it has sunk to the levd of a mere 
academic exercise. Tet the harmony of Beethoven Is richer 
than that of Mo/art and Haydn, the harmony of Schubert 
is more varied than that of Beethoven : partly because in each 
generation it was learning to make more use of polyphonic 
resources, partly because the widening of the harmonic scope 
brought problems of colour, and even of emotional utterance 
that prened for a solution \ It is not, of course, to be for- 
gotten that at the end of his career Beethoven set himself to 
devclupe a new polyphony. With that we shaU deal in due 
time ; enough for the present to point out that it was new, and 
to remind the reader th;it the Galitzin quartets belong to the 
same period as the Et vitam venturi of the Mass in D. 

It haa been said that the feeling for harmonic design was to 
some extent a consequence of the monodic movement. Bu^ in 
Italy at any rate, there soon came a dose interaction between 
the two, and by the third quarter of the eighteenth century we 

i A Uiird importut cmm^ thB devekipiiMiitp of iMtraawnts tod iMteimieBtel 
cftMfti, is here for the sake of clearness omitted. It HM ■CMiMnoiJ to fhe oUwr 
two, and ito di i eniim o n woaU be ind«faat to the prawnt topic. 
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may almost say that the Italian composers were allowing their 
banuonic sense to take the lead^ and were treating melody itself 
M auxiliaiy and tabordinate. The leaion of this fact is not 
br to seek. A oomporitkm laid out, paragraph by paragraph 
00 harmonic ]mc% eihiblto a oertaln kgical iitiiM and propriety 
which both satiflfies expectation as it proceeds, and at the end 
gfives to the whole work a due impression of coherence. It is 
in this respect, indeed, that the ItiUians helped to prepare the 
way for the great cyclical forms, which are essentially harmonic 
in basiSy and so take their phioe among the foreronnen of 
Mozart and Beethoven. In two lespects, bowerer^ Italian 
influence stopped short at the point where progress was of 
vital importance. It never really faced the problem of reoon- 
ciliiig harmonic design with melodic phrases independently 
conceived : it took but little pains to extend or amplify the 
range of its harmonic system. As a natural result its work 
daring this period was tending to become formal and mono- 
tonoos. The harmonies are usually restricted to the three 
simplest choidsy the modulations to the three most nearly 
rdated keys, and the melodic phrase, with little or no rb3rthmie 
variety, no longer dominates the genenil priiicijiK s of the design, 
but is itself determined by them. It is almost as though an 
architect should allow the entire style and character of his 
building to be settled by the shape of a conventional and 
muform ground-|dan. 

Take, for ezample, the following andante from a sonata by 
P. Domenioo Pandies (1710-92), a ftunous Neapolitan virtuoso 
and teacher who spent most of his life in London : 
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There it no denying lliat it powewci a certain 'grace and 
charm^ that it is pleasant and attractive so far as it goes ; but h 
has remarkably littie to say. The harmonic scheme consists of 
a few elementary cadences ; the melody does no more than draw 
attention to them ; the rhythm follows an almost uniform 
figure^ in which there is nothing to arrest or stimulate the 
intelligence of the hearer. And it must be lemembered that 
this is tyi^cal of a thousand co mp o ri tions* Sometimes, as in 
Galuppi^ the devices are treated with imusaal dexterity of 
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toncb ; 10016110(1685 as in Sacchini, with more melodic aweetneti 

and continuity; but through the greater part of contemporary 
Italian clavier music we find the same limitations, the same 
mental indolence, the same complacent want of enterprise, 
imtil in a natural impatience we are inclined, like Berlioz, to 
'offer a Irandred francs lor an idea.' The leaiona of Domenico 
Scailatti were completely forgotten, if indeed they had ever 
been learned^, and Italy once more settled hersdf comfortably 
down to follow her art along the line of least resistance. 

In this matter, again, we may turn for contrast to C. P. E. 
Bach^ It is true that he was too much the child of Hasse 
to esGiqpe altogether from formalism, but be uses the forms 
with a tact and a flesdbilily that neither Hasse nor bis Italian 
masters could em have displayed. His harmonic range was 
wider than thebs, his command of rhythmic figures was far 
more complete, and his unfailing taste enabled him to attain, 
within the limit of his resources, a most delicate variety of 
phrase and metre. Here, for instance, is the opening of an 
allegretto from the fourth of the ^ Reprise' Sonatas : — 
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* Scarlfttti wnte BKMt of his cla^-ior works in Madrid, and of the 339 pieces 
which he is known to have composed only 42 were published in his lifetime. 
Bun^ Mjs that hin muiiic wm -^vc^ Utile appreciated in Italy. See toI. iy. 
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No doubt in 'materiality of iiioiiglit' this may somid 
^at thin and nnmibstantial, but in point of design it represents 

a totally different ideal from the melody of Paradies quoted 
above. The general scheme is perfectly logical and coherent, 
yet the harmonies are sufficiently varied and interesting; in 
no single plmse does it appear that the pattern of the music 
has been suggested by its teztoie; the ihythms sie abundant 
and wdQ contiasted ; the whole work shows caie, iuTention^ and 
a true sense of artistic effect. Indeed, the more we study the 
sonatas of Emanuel Bach the more readily do we understand 
the reverence in which he was held by his great successors* 
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They had more geniiiB, they had deeper feeling, they had a wider 
ezperienoe to divect them $ but in the pnie technique of 00m- 
poeition the debt that they owed to hun was ahoaoet incalculable. 
The neur melody, however, could not ifeop here. It waa 

aim bound by a certain ceremonial politenem, and though it 
had actj^uirtd a meaning it had not yet learned to speak out. 
Even with C. P. E. Bach we are not quite free of the salon 
and the presence-chamber; the world of polished phrase and 
courtly epigram, of avowals which are often tender but never 
indiscreet, of a society in which ease of manner comes first, 
and it ia oonsidaed iilpbred to give vent to the primitive 
emotiomu It Is aU a hundred tunea better than the vapid 
commonplace which It superseded ; it has wit and intelligencei 
and a true appreciation of style: but before it can become 
a real ^tal force it must discard its trappings, and strike 
with an uninipotled arm. He who begins with niceties of 
expr^»ion begins at the wrong end: the first requisite is 
that the thing said should represent some fundamental truth 
of human nature. And though Bach had far more humanitj 
than the group of Italiana with whom he ia here contiaatedy 
he had not enough to perodve the true direction of his art^ 
or to solve the imminent problem that confronted it. In the 
conflict of styles he won a notable victory, but another hand 
had the credit of finishing the campaign. 

Few events in Musical history are of more far-reaching 
importance than Joseph Haydn's appointment at Eisenstadt 
in 1 761. He was then twenty-eight years of age, be had 
educated himself by a diligent study of Baches early sonatna^ 
he had already compoied the early aymphoniea and quartets 
in which the influence of Bach Is duefly apparent. To any 
but the most inspired forecast it would have seemed certain 
that his course and career were definitely settled, and that 
he would continue to write in the style of his master, with 
more insight perhaps, and vv-ith a hint of deeper meaning, 
but with no considerable alteration of method or material. 
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Yety even in the earlier wovV^ there are traces of an expression 
which does not helong to Bach^ which draws Iram a different 
aonroe, which hreathet a new lif^ and acknoidedgea a new 
ancestry. Once establiBhed at Pirince Esterfaaz3r'B court, with 

II patron, a competence, and a free hand, Haydn set himself 
to cievelope his own personality on his own lines. The son of 
a Croatian peasant, he retained through life the characteristics 
of his race and station, he was essentially a man of the people^ 
and the torn of his fortune^ instead of obscuring this fact, 
only served to bring It Into greater prominence^ Eisenstadt 
lay near his home, the whole country side was full of the 
folk-songs which he had loved from childhood — songs of the 
ploughman and the reaper, of rustic courtship aud \ilJage 
merryiiiaking ; — half unconsciously he began to weave them 
into the texture of his composition, borrowing here a phrase, 
there a strain, there an entire mebdy, and gradually fashioning 
his own tunes on these native models. His common employ- 
ment of them dates from the Symphony In D (1762), to the 
Salomon S3rmphomes of 1795 : they find thdr way into every* 
thing, — quartets^, concertos, divertimenti, even hymns and 
masses; — they reae^v \v\i]\ fresh and ^ig^orous life an art that 
appeared to be growing old before its time^. There was no 
longer any need for precise and formal antithesis> for elaborate 
ornamentation, for all the rhetorical devices by which thougb^ 
however sincere, can be made to seem empty and artifidaL In 
tliehr pbice we have a living, breathing music with real blood 
in its veins and real passion in its heart ; the free spontaueous 
utterance of the joys and sorrows of a nation. 

In the history of melody this change is highly significant. 
The folk-song vras to Haydn far more than the CShorals had 
been to the great Gennan contrapuntists*: it was not onl7 
a means of direction and goidanoe^ it was the natural perennial 

* For a complpt* account of Haydn's debt to the Croatian folk-eong*, see the 
pamphlet J(mp Haydn i EratxUah$ Narodm Popinki, bj Dr. KnhiA (AgfUD, x8So). 

* See ToL iii. pp. iia-21. 
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source of inipiratioii. Hence the peculiar fresbness and Titality 
of his music, especially of those works in which the popular 
influence is stronfi^est. If we compare the Austrian National 
Anthem with any tune of Galuppi or Hasse, or even Emanuel 
Bach, we shall feel that we are in a different worid* It is 
not only another language, it la another order of being; a atage 
of devebpment which has croated one of the great oiganic 
frontiers. And the Austrian hymn is simply a Croatian ballad 
which has been ennobled and dignified hy the hand of a master. 

The freedom which Haydn had won became the heritage 
of Mozart and Beethoven. He was on terms of personal 
friendship with both of them, he was considerably their elder, 
he exercised a decided influence on their style. It is not of 
course contended that their use of folk-songs is in any way 
oompaiaUe with his, but it is incontestable that the general 
shape and tone of their mdodies is far more ainn to the 
folk-son !j: than to the artificial curves and traceries of polite 
music. And tiiia is indeed the real point at issue. Melody, 
if it is to touch the heart must possess a spontaneous life, 
which, however indefinable, is totally distinct from aU mechanical 
devices. Any one can make a tune; it requucs no more than 
a pen and a piece of music-^paper: a living tune cannot be 
made at all, it is bom of a natural creative impulse with 
which its subsequent treatment is no more to be compared 
than the educaliim of a child with its parentage. It is in 
folk-melody that this creative impulse is most readily to be 
observed; a true folk-tune may be beautiful or ugly, shapely 
or deformed, but in either case it is alive, it has a meaning, 
a personality wUch the most elaborate KtpdimeutimnM 
does not possess at all. And the melodies of true Genius 
have the same kind of life, they are of the same human 
family, the same blood, touched^ it may be to a finer strain, 
aristocrat beside plebeian, but all in the last resort 'the sons 
of Adam and of £ve,' and derived from an ancestry which 
the peasant shares with Bourbon and Nasiau* It is little 
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wonder that the bids of nraoc ihoiikl io often have adopted 
their humble neighbours, still lest tiiat the chfldren of their 

own family should grow up in the natural image of the race 
to which they belonged. 

Indeed, given a like training and a like entourage, the two are 
often indiatiDguifihable. The Air for Variations in Beethoven's 
aeptet it a folk-song of the Rhine Phmnoei: It is often 
quoted as a specially cfaaiacteiistic ezsmple of Beethoven's 
early manner. The two openmg themes of the FtatorsI 
Symphony arc taken from a Servian ballad : a hundred critics 
might study the passage and find no trace of an external 
origin. And the reason ia that Beethoven, like the other 
Viennese composers^ was in close sympathy with these primitive 
expressions of natural feeling* At his hands thejr acqwiie 
a more artistic expression^ a more subtle rhythm^ a more 
complete and coherent stanza, bnt it Is their fundamental 
thought which finds an echo in his own mind, and a noUcr 
utterance in his own creations. 

The influence of the folk-song brought into nuisic a new 
emotional force, — so new, indeed, that some prudish critics 
censured Haydn for being 'fantastic and eictravagant.' The 
censure reads oddly to us at the present day, but it is not 
mofe absurd than the hasty judgement which ngaids him as 
cold or self-contained. The quartets in which he found lus 
most natural expression are vivid, nervous, sensitive, never of 
course approaching to the unphimbed depths of Beethoven, 
but in their varying moods wholly Bincere and outspoken. 
His characteristics In short are those of his native m elodies, 
pruttitave, simple, unsophisticated, lightly moved to tears or 
laughter, wearing his hesrt on his sleeve with the confiding 
frankness of a chihL Then, at the appropriate moment, came 
those formative conditions that should train the art with a wider 
experience of life : — the great political upheaval which roused 
men's minds from apathy and indifterence, the religious move- 
ments which stirred them to an unwonted enthusiasm, the 
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growth of a national German literature with its twin ttai* 
of Romance and Philosophy, the return to nature in the {)oetry 
of England and France; — all affordinc^ to i^enius a fuller 
opportunity and a richer material, ail bearing their part in 
that devebprnent of himian eharacter which it is the highest 
fimetioii of art to express. And so 'the new music passes to 
adolescence in Mosart and to maturity in Beethoven; the 
stieam flowing farther and farther from its primary warce, 
yet never losing its continuity or altering its essential character. 
The gfrown man feels more subtly imd deeply, but not more 
truly than the child; experience brings more opportunities 
of joy and sotiow, but it can only develope, not create; and 
though the power of genius lie incalculably yet its wielder 
is tiie product of his age and country. I^o douhl when, we 
think of Beethoven's later works^-of the Ham$Her€Jemer Sonata 
or the Choral Symphony — ^we seem to be in the presence of 
forces, the origin of which it is impossible to trace. And in 
a sense this is true. There is no 'accounting* for that mar- 
vellous music: ^it is Beethoven' we say, and there is an end. 
But the greatest genius is the most indebted man; he wlio 
can heal profit by the drcumstances to which he is bora. Not 
Bante, not Sluikespeare^ not Goethe could have come except 
to an age prepared to receive them ? as fitde can we conceive 
Beethoven except as the inherit^ir of Haydn and Mozart. 

To illustrate this development in detail would carry is 
lieyond the limits of the present chapter. We are here con- 
cerned with points of departure, and these it may be convenient, 
at the dose^ briefly to recapitulate. Tlie conditions which 
made the Yiennese school possible were first, that the pre- 
ponderating balance of musical style should swing from the 
contrapuntal to the harmonic side ; second, that the harmonic 
method should be set forth by a composer of sufficient inven- 
tion and sincerity to make it a vehicle for the highest musical 
treatment; third, that there should be found some type of 
mebdy which should at once dominate the entire scheme of 
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hamumic colour, and express with a tme and living utterance 

the emotions and pasisiuiis of mankind. Of these the first 
waa fulfilled by the penenil course of events. The feather- 
weights of the popular Italian music were piled high on the 
monodic scale, and pulled down the balance when the death 
of J. S« Bach removed the heavier coiinteipoise. Then came 
Emantid Bach, turning to nobler puipose the accepted 
phraaeology of the timey and saving it once for all from the 
reproach of triviality and platitude. Thirdly, Haydn took up 
the iiictliod uf Euiaimei Bach, breathed into it his own native 
inspiration, and taught it to speak a language that all men 
should hear and understand. Thenceforward a new page ia 
turned in the histocy of musical art; a page on which are 
recorded many of its greatest and moat enduring achlevementa. 
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CHAPTER IT 



OLUCE AND THB BBFOBM OF TBS OPEBA 

In the last chapter we followed the tnnntkm of nraaical 
ttyle thiougli C. P. E. Bach to Haydn. Before pumung the 

further current of the stream we must here turn aside and 
trace from source to confluence the most important of its 
tributaries. Bach had left one field, that of opera, entirely 
untouched; hk work was to prevent the popular operatic 
methoda £tom o y eiapr e a ding other forma of oompontkm* In 
order to complete the xelonn it was neoeisaiy that a more 
audacious master should invade the theatre itself^ should attack 
folse art in its veiy stroughoMy and lead it captive from the 
fortress which it had deemed impregnable. It was of conrse 
impossible that any one man should have effected this concjuest 
unaided. The influence of the general intellectual movement 
is more apparent here than in any other chapter of musical 
history. But the revolution required a musician for leader^ 
and In the fullness of time it found one to its hand. 

Christopher Willibald Ginck (17x4-87) was bom at 
Wddenwang, Upper Paktinatey in the same year as Emanuel 
Bach, with whose life, indeed, his own almost exactly cdndded. 
His father, one of Prince Eugene's gamekeepers, observed the 
boy's talent, and squeezed a scanty purse to provide him with 
the means of education : an example of parental insight so rare 
in the history of music that it deserves more than a passing 
notioe. We may add that it was immediately justified by 
the result. In 1736 Gluck left the Prague Music School and 
went off to seek his fortime in Yiean^ where he met Count 
Mdziy an enthuilaatic amateur, who at once engaged him lor 
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Ills private band, and carried liim off to Milan for a more 

serious course of training under Sammartini. As might 
naturally be expected, he began his career by copying the 
style of his master, and his first seven 0{>eras ^ (produced 
between X741 and 1745 at Milan, Venice, Cremona, and 
Turin) appear to have poaBeesed no qnalttiea which oould 
militote against their ready and immediate snccess. Then 
came an awpidoiis fsOure^ which at first checked and then 
diverted the cunent of his genius. In 1745 he was swnmoned 
to London, and there prodnced two operas and a pasticcio, 
which were all virtually hissed off the stage. For the cause of 
this defeat it is now useless to inquire. We cannot claim it aa 
a proof of tlie superiority of English taste (tiiough Gluck after- 
wards flattered Dr. Bumey by assigning this as the reason), for 
the English taste of the time was little short of deploiahle* 
Handel told QiudK that lie had taken too mnch tnmUe, and in 
iUs cynical avowal we may perhaps he nearer the truth. But, 
however it he explained, there can he no doubt that Ukraccess 
is an admirable stimulus to reflection. Gluck realized that he 
was on the wrong Une, gave the British public a derisive concert 
on the musical giasses, and, having thus vindicated his fame as 
an artist, went back to his study and reconsidered his position. 
For the next two years (1746-48) he set himself resolutely to 
the study of aesthetics and literature and then, with a very dif- 
ferent mental equipment, began his work of reformer in Vienna, 
Arteaga * discusses the defects of Itafian opera under three 
main heads, the unphilosophic character of the composeis, 
the vanity of the great sbgers, and the total breakdown — 
' ahl)andono' — of dramatic poetry. On no one of these counts 
can any adequate defence he set up. Philosophy, we are told, 
is 'musical as ia Apollo's lute,' and the composers of the Italian 

* Artaserse (Milan, 1741), ZVtno/onto (Milan, 1742', Dtwufno Ipermnetira 
(Yenice, 1742), Artanune (Crumona, X743), tisfac* (MiUa, 1745), F«dra (Miko, 
1744), wadBBt IWo (Turin, 1 745). 
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school derived tlieir inspiration less from Apollo than from 
Marsyas. Their work was done without insight, without 
inU'llii^pnee, without even the bare necessities of coiniii(.)ii sense 
and reason. The stage, loaded with useless pageantry, made 
the machinist master of the situation, except, indeed, where the 
young Moods of tbe audieoce inaiited upon dfttming their right 
to nt at the wingi ; the chorus stood in a doubb row * like 
giensdiers on parade^' and sang tonic and dominant to the 
cadence of a tew mechanical evdutions ; there was no pbt, 
there was no characterization, there was no touch of dramatic 
interest or propriety : aad the gpect-iitora rattled their dice-boxes 
or called Basto and Punto, only suspending their game for a 
few moments when a Vestris was to dance or a CafEareiii to sing. 
The same libretti were set and resets always after the same cut- 
and^iiied oonventiooal pattern, and the highest achievement 
was attained if another triU could lie added to Dido's Jria 
a hramra, or if Artaseiae could praknog ior three more hais 
the holding-notes of his Jria dS porkmrntOm There is a 
passage in George Hogarth's memoirs' which, though well 
known, ia worth reproducing as a summary. * In the structure 
of an opera,* he says, *the number of cliaracters was generally 
limited to six, three of each sex ; and if it were not a positive 
rule it was at least a practice hardly ever departed from to 
make them all lovers— a practice the too slavish adherence to 
which introduced feebleness and absurdity into some of the 
finest works of Metsstsito. The principal male and female 
singers were each of them to have airs of all the different 
kuids The piece was to be divided into three acts, and not 
to exceed a certain number of versea. It was required that each 
scene should terminate with an air; that the same character 
should never have two airs in succeaaion^ that an air should 

' Mimofcv^Af Optra, by Ototg* HogMtik. 

' There were five kinds: — AHa cantahUe, Aria di Tx^ofnt^^, Aria dl meszo 
camtlrrc, Arin pmianl/; (called al-io Arin di yuita e paroia, or Aria di sfrtjrito, or Ana 
ir^/unata), and Ana dt bravura^ or U'agiitia. For aa example of each see the article 
on Open ia Qtonf§ Mbumff, voL IL pp. 509, 510 (flnt «liftlin)w 
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not be followed by another of the same class; and thit the 
principal aire of the piece should conclude the first and second 
acts. In the second and third acta there should be a scene 
ooDtisting of an accompanied recitative an air of execution, 
and a grand duet sung by hero and heroine. There were occar- 
aional chomaes, hut trios and other concerted pieces were 
unknown except hi the Opera Bnfiiy where Ihcy were beguinuig 
to be introduced.* 

The spirit of man has often allo^ved itself to be confined by 
narrow fetters, by the Unities falsely called Aristotelian, by the 
Tabulatur of the Meistersingers, by the formal logic of the 
flcfaoolsi hut never in all its histoiy has it submitted to prescrip* 
tion BO meamngless and so pedantic. We may say of them, 
as Macaiday ssid of the Newdlgate, that the only rule which 
possesses any common sense is that by which the length of the 
piece is restricted. The rest arc fatal not only to any freedom 
of movement, but to any intelligible vitality of idea. They 
crush the very breath out of the body, and leave it, like a male- 
factor, hanging in chains* Indeed, the only forms ol music 
dnuna which still retamed any semblance of life were the little 
comic operss and Intermezzi, of which Peigolesi's Sarva Pairma 
is at once the earliest and the most conspicuous example. 
These were at least human and personal; they presented not 
diagrams of classical heroes, but humorous portraits of contem- 
porary manners ; they were often, within their limits^ pleasant 
and amusing. But like their kinsmen the Zarzuehi of Spain 
and the Singspid of Germany they were too slight to maintain 
the conflict abne. By common consent th^ were r^arded as 
fir hdow the level of Opera Seria, and even when they shsred 
the stage with it, in alternate acts, were in no way allow ccl to 
challenge its pre-eminence. It may have been that t)iey 
afforded less leisure to the card-players; it may have been 
that they could he understood by common people who had 
never heard of Dido and Artazenes: at any rat^ they were 
stiU of a nmk compantively hnmhiej and folfilled an office 
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comparatively subordinate. It was to Opera Seria that the 
theatre belonged by right it was to Opera Seria that Gluck's 
reform was directed. 

He began tentatively enough with one of Metaataaio'B libretti 
— Lo SemSramide rieono«etitfa— whicb waa produced at the 
Court Theatre on May 14^ 1748^ and given five times In rapid 
succesrion. Criticii are divided aa to the hittorical importance 
of this work. Pohl ^ declares that it gives littk- or no promise 
of the coming reform : Marx ' draws attention to the power of 
musical scene-painting, and finds at least a presage of the future 
dramatist in the scene between Semiramis and Scytalco. As 
a matter of fact it suited Ginck's purpose to proceed by slow 
degrees. He was not yet quite sure of bis ground, be could not 
afford to dispense with the collaboration of Metastasio, the 
conventions of the time were still too powerful to be success- 
fully deiied. Opera was a favourite form of entertainment in 
Vienna, and the traditional fashion had been set and stereotyped 
by a score of popular composers, fionno, Wagenseil, and 
Reutter represented the native geniusy and among their more 
august visitors came Hasse from Dresden, and Jommelli from 
Naples, and Adolfrtti from Venice, all pledged to maintain tlie 
three acts and the six characters, and the five different kinds of 
aria, and the other dognuus of the Metastasian creed. Gluck 
had no desire to be burned as a heretic : at least he found it 
advisable to mature his own views before be proffered them 
as an open challenge to orthodoi^. 

The Bueeess pf Semtramide encoursged its composer to a 
further advance^ and in 1749 and 1750 he paid two visits to 
Italy, where he brought out the two most important of his early 
operas — TelemaccOj at Rome, La Clemenza di Ti/o, at Naples. 
The former of these may be taken as the turning-point of liis 
career, his first definite attempt to break throi^h customary 

* Jcaeph Haydn, vol. i. p. 87. 

* QUuk wnd dit Opetj vtd. i. pp. 158-75. See alio Mr. EtdmI Newmaa'a 
voliuiM oaOh»atm4ih$ Qp$ta, pp. 30-32. 
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tnimnels and to tell a dramatic ttoiy in a dramatic way. The 
scenes are so arranged as to empbasize the continiiity of the 

plot, the characters are humanly conceived and contrasted, and 
Giuck thought 80 highly of the music that on no less than 
ten occasions he employs portions of it in his later works ^. It 
says something for the catholicity of the Koman taste that 
the opera was received with unexpected favour, and that a few 
yesia later Gluck was rewarded hy receiving from Benedict XIV 
the Order of the Golden Spur*. There is something almost of 
comedy in the spectacle of this sich-revolutionaty at the 
Vatican. Not more incongmous is the stoiy of Vdtaire and 
the Papal dedication of Mahomet. 

TJie succoeding events are difficult to explain without some 
hint of discredit. We can hardly suppos^e that Gluck was 
bribed either by his patent of nobility or by the Kapellmeister- 
ship whichf in 1754^ was conferred upon him at Vienna ; but 
the &et remains that for over a decade he attached himself to 
the courts and with one exceptkm produced notiiing better than 
pdite futilities for the theatres of Lszenhurg and Schonbrunn. 
It is tme that the exception was OrfSN>, which startled the 
entire Viennese world in 176a, but its very brilliance only 
serves to accentuate the darkness. There must have been 
some spirit of time-serving in the man who, after -writing the 
magniiGicent scene between Orpheus and the Furies, could go 
hack to work which at its best reminds ns of Jommelli^ and at 
its worst of Beutter. 

At the same time, Oifio * is of sodi supreme importance 
that the history of operatic reform is commonly said to date 
from its production. In preparing it for the stage Gluck 
showed ail the care and firmness which he could well display 

' The lame honour wms conferred in 1770 on Moxart. But Mozart novor tued 
the title, Glack never 
between the two men. 

* For taaSyatM of Ibis and tlw ■DfaMq[iiBiil ogtam of Olink tiw iMdsr mj 
be itietnd to fh» vdviBM of Miix ud llr. Kmait N««ra^ 
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when there was an artistic principle at stake. He discarded 
Metastasio, and took Calzabigi as his librettist; rewrote the 
words until the enraged poet threatened to withdraw hit col- 
laboratioiif domineered over the reheenals until the Empennr 
had to conciliate the aingeis in penon, and met protests, 
appeals, and lemonstninces with the same fixed and stuhbom 
opposition. The play was to be acted, not sung through by 
posturing soprani and clock-work choroses. Che ford was to he 
given without emhroideries — * add a roulade/ he said, " and you 
turn it into an air for marionettes.' No wonder that the cast 
felt the very walls of the theatre insecure, and that the 
audience listened to the first representation in pure bewildeiv 
ment. It was not until the fifth perionnance that the work 
received any intdllgent appredalkmi and then only at the hands 
of a few conncrisseiirs. Count Durazzo, to whom Gluck owed 
his appointment as Kapcllu:ieist€r, made a bold bid for popu- 
larity by printing: the score, but in the next three years only 
nine copies were sold, and the whole undertaking appeared to 
have fallen to the ground. 

Gluck resigned himself to the inevitabk^ and returned con- 
tentedly to Szio and H PamtMO €ef|/%MO, and other occasional 
pieces, among which there stands out in relief a bright little 
comic opera cdled The Pilgrims of Mecca, But Orfeo had 
shown him his true strength, and with all his philosophy he 
was not a man to be beaten. In 1767 he once more stepped 
down into the arena, and flung to the world the most uncom- 
pfomising challenge of his life. The opera of Alceste carried 
the principles of Orfeo to their logicai conduskm: it was 
piefsoed a manifesto ' which proclaimed the cause of reform 
and condemned with judicial severity the er nil's of the accus- 
tomed method. The function of music, says Ghick, is to 
support poetry, without cither interrupting the action or dis- 
figuring it by superfluous ornament. There is to be no con- 
cession to ^ the misapplied vanity of smgers'; the warmth of 
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dialogue is not to cool off wbile the actor waits for a weari- 
some ritornello or exhibits the agility of his voice on an 
appropriate vowel ; the old da capo form is to be given up as 
undramatic, and even the sacred distinc tion of aria and recita- 
tive as far as possible oblitenitedL The overture iSs' to prepare 
the spectators for the coming action^ and give them an indica- 
tion of its subject^; instmmenti are to be employed not 
according to the dezterity of tfaeSr playen, but according to 
the diamatic propriety of their tone ; there is to he no parade 
ol diflculties at the expense of deamess^ no virtuosity^ no 
violation of good sense; and as climax of audacity 'there is 
no rule which may not be sacrificed in onit r to secure an effect' 
It was impossible to leave this ununsveered. The critics 
fell upon Gliick as Scudery had fallen upon Corneille, the 
court consulted Reutter and looked askance ; the public frankly 
declared that it found Aiee»te tedious uid uninteUigible. ' For 
nine days the theatre has been doted/ said one disaffected 
voio^ 'and on the tenth it opens with a Requiem.' Ghidc 
in short had offended everybody at one stroice: his patrons 
by seriousness, his rivals by denunciation, the singers by 
a disregard of their privileges, the contrapuntists by ^ui open 
defiance. No doubt there had been protests Infore: — the 
delicate satire of Addison, the mordant wit of the Teatro 
atla moda, the solid reasonings of Diderot and Algarotti; 
they could be ignored or disregardedy or at most referred to 
'tlie long-standing antagonism of poet and pliilosopher/ lint 
here was a man in the very centre of the movement^a composer 
of ertablislied position and repute, wlw not only asserted that 
everybody else was wrong, but, worst of all, wrote operas to 
prove it. So the storm grew and gatlured, and when, two 
years later, Gluck produced Paride ed Elena, with another 
rigorous dramatic scheme and another epistle dedicatory about 
'pedantic harmonists' and 'ingenious n^ligences,' it broke 
above his head in a full torrent. Sonnenfels, Bumey, and 
a few other fore^ vidtois supported him with their applause 
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and sympathy s Vieniui lor the time being declared against 
him. 

Discouraged but wholly unconvinced, he turned his tlioughta 
toward Paris. Among his acquaintiiijccs was a certain Bailli 
de RouUet, then attached to the French Embassy in Vienna, 
at whose suggestion he set to work with Calzabigi on Radne'a 
Iphig6nie en AuUde, By the end of 1774 the sooie was com- 
pleted, and meanwhile de RouUet sent home a long pieparatoiy 
letter to the director of the Acad^mie Royale de Muaique, 
stating that the odebrated Chevalier Gluck was a great admirer 
«f the French style of oomporition, that he preferred it indeed 
to the Italian, that he regarded the French language an 
euiineiitly sLiltcci for musical treatment, that his opera of 
Orfeo had been a great financial success in Bologna, and 
that he had just finished a new work, in French, on a tragedy 
of the immortal Racine. In ita creation he had exhausted 
the poweis of arts — simple natural song, enchanting melody* 
recitatiTe eqwd to the French> dance pieces 'of the most aUunng 
freshness'; everything that could please and nothing that oouM 
offend the most ddicate susceptiNlifaes. Surely he deserved 
some acknowledgement for so nobly defending the rreiicl* 
tongue against the calumnious accusations of its own authors ^ 

In order to understand the full diplomacy of this letter we 
must go back twenty years, and trace the course of French 
Opera during one of its most distracted periods. Up to 1759 
Ramean was the unquestioned monarch of the Pteisian stage. 
His opera of Cuitor et PoUtuf (1737) had placed hun in the 
forefront of French composers* and the authority that he 
widded was as absolute as that of Lutty or Handel. But 
in 175^ Ji-ii Italian troupe, popularly known as " Lcs BouiTons,' 
obtained permission to occupy the hall of the Opera-house^ and 

* "niT* Irtter, (lilted Aug. i, i 772, may ho founil, tojrether with tho rwconls of the 
liewt{Mper-w»r which followed, in «n anonjmoiu voluiuo entitled Memoires poim 
mntt a W$Mn d$ to tMMm dam to mutiqw par M, 1$ CImaUtr €nttA 
(KajlMy 1781% 
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there gave a season of those light intermetzi which showed the 
Italian vocal style at its best. Ptois hesitated for a moment^ 

and then split into two furious parties. The old Conserva- 
tives rallied round the banner of Ramcau and native art, the 
revolutionary' party upheld the foreigners; within a few months 
the 'Guerre des Bouffons' had all but assumed a political 
importance* Pamphlet rained aftn pamphlet and lampoon 
after lampoon : Grimm, in the PeHi prophkte de Bokamehbnd^ 
tlueatened the French people with eztinctioii if it were not at 
once converted to Italian mttric; the Cmm dm Rai answered 
with less wit but more acrimony; Didero^ who hated Rameaii 
for his attacks on the Encyclopaedia, took abundant opportunity 
of avenging himself; Rous^soau, who had just produced his 
Devin du village, turned liis back on himself with sublime 
inconsistency, and proclaimed aloud that the French language 
was nnaingablfi^ and that Frmch music was a contradiction in 
terms. An entire new school of Op6ra Comique arose out 
of the eootroversy* Boets like Marmontelf Favart^ and Sedaine 
set themsdves to write after the Italian models s Dim! brought 
over from Parma his Nmetie ^ h Cour, and followed it, in 17579 
with Le Peintre amovreuxi Monsigny left his bureau and 
Philidor his cliess-Lable to follow the footsteps of Pergolesi; 
lastly, in 1768, came Gretry from Rome aiid killed the old 
French operatic style with Lt Tableau parlatU and Zamre 
et Asor. 

So far^ the victory of the ' Guerre dea Boufions ' lay definitely 
with the Italian party* In the contest of wits they had a dear 
advantage; the death of Ratneau^ in 1754, had removed the chief 
of their antagonists ; the most distinguished composers of the 
time were almcmt without exception on their side. Hence 
the nationalists were looking out for a champion ; for some one 
who should vindicate the majesty of the French style and 
silence once for all the audacious paradoxes of Grimm and 
Rousseau* At the nick of time came de Roullet's letter 
from Vienna with its astute points and its carefully calculated 
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appeals. The AaMaooB Royale wt in teariun to oomider ity 
asked to see tiie Hm set of Iphiginie, read it wHIi approTal, 

and fin all}' offered Gluck an engagement at Paris 'if lie would 
pledge himself to write for them six operas of the same kind/ 
If there were no one on the spot who could stem the tide of 
Italian partisanship, at least they would make themselves secure 
by a solid and lasting alliance. 

To Gluck the condition appealed nothing short of piohihitiTO* 
He was neariy uxty yeatt ag^ his home and office were m 
Viennsy he had no nund to throw up a oomfortable appcnntment 
and risk the chances of a precarious fiTelihood abroad. He 
therefore wrote to his old pupil Marie Antoinette, and asked 
her tu use her influence with the Academy, The ^\ Ife of the 
Dauphin was not lightly to be denied, the obnoxious condition 
was rescinded, and at the end of 1773 Gluck received a lormal 
invitation to bring his work to Paris for rehearsal. 

At first he found himself In a difficult podtuin. He was 
a lordgneTy and tbereEore an object of suspicion to the 
nationalist pamphleteers : he was a guest of the Acadlmie de 
Mnsique, and therefore the natural enemy of the Bouffonlsts* 
But he left no stone unturned to secure his welcome. He 
wrote conciliatory letters, he called upon ad\erse critics, he 
obtained nn intrmluction to Rousseau, and induced that poten- 
tate .to believe that there were some secrets of dramatic 
expression which even the Italians had not mastered. Then 
came the usual trouble with the company. Yestris was ob* 
Btinate, Legros was out of health, LarriFfo, who had been 
cast for Affammmom^ showed no conception or understanding 
of his part, and Sophie Amould, the greatest operatic actress of 
the day, marred her reading of Iphigenie by a faulty intonation. 
More than once the composer threatened to withdraw his work 
and return to Vienna, more than once Marie Antoinette had 
to intervene, and it was not until April 19, 1774> that the 
opera was declared ready for performance. 

It was undoubtedly the finest work that Gluck had yet 
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written. Not less paaibnate than Otfeo and Aluite, it is 

nobler and more majestic than dther: the melody pure and 
dignified^ the dramatic interest unbroken, the characters firmly 
drawn though presented with a due artistic reticence and 
restraint. M. Gustave Chouquet^ sums it up in one happy 
phnu» when he speaks of its ^Sopiiodean' quality: its golden 
transparency of style^ its epic toucfai its giandenr of pioportum 
are not inoompaiahle idth the AnHgtme and the Oed^nu. In 
a word it Is a true classic, instinct with vitsUty and inspintion, 
dominated throughout by reverence for a high ideal. 

On the world of Paris the opera made a profound impression. 
The Italian party essayed a few criticisms, but they found the 
majority against them ; they had lost their most powerful leader 
by the defection of Rousseau; for the time they were obliged 
to confess themsdra defeated. New venrions of O^fko and 
Aleefte were at once prepared for the stage, and the former, 
given on Aug. 2, 1774, consolidated ttie \ ictory which IphighUe 
had already won. The war appeared to be over, when Gluck, 
in a moment of incredible fully, offered the Court La Cyihere 
assiigie, one of the feeblest of his Viennese trivialities, and 
in its swift and disastrous failure risked at a blow the loss 
of his entire position* 

Marmontel was not the man to let this error of strategy 
pass undetected. The hero, it seemed, was not invulnerable ; 
the breath of popular opinion was veering round ; opportunity 
was ripe for meeting the Academic de Musique with its own 
weapons. The Italian party had already vindicated its cause 
in Opera Comiquc^ but it had no one at Paris who could 
rival Gluck in serious opera* Let them then borrow from 
their antagonists the policy of a foreign aUhince, and invite 
across the Alps a composer who should be their leader and 
their champion. 

The held of selectiou lay within narrow limits. JommelU 

N(nrBMa (GtMcftMNtfAf (^pm, pp. 131-33) tilMSi^^ 
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was dead; Traetta, 'the most tragic of the lUiliuns/ had 
just returned from St. Petersburg^ brokt n in health ; Paisiello 
was setting out to succeed him at the Imperial court; Sarti 
left Copenhagen in this year to take up his appointmeDt at 
Vemce. Sacchini nught have been a powible choice : he vas 
then the idol of London, where he alnuMt filled In public 
eatimation the place which the death of Handel had vacated. 
But Sacchini's music, wholly typical of the Italian school, 
was almost too suave and uniform for the purpose required, 
and his idle and dissolute habits would have made him a very 
precarious ally. There remained but one man of considerable 
leputatton, and to him accordingly the fiouffonista made appeaL 

Nieoola Plednni, the co«intiyman and contemporary of 
Traetta, was bom at Ban, near Naples, In 1728. At the age 
of fourteen he entered Sant* Ono^o, studied there for twelve 
years under Leo :uid Durante, and in 1754 made his d^but 
at one of tl:c smaller Neapolitan theatres. He found the 
Comic stage in the possession of Logroscino (1700-63), a 
witty and versatile writer of musical farces who had won 
from an admiring pablic the title of U Dio ddl' Opera Buffa. 
At almost a single stroke he ousted his rival from popular 
favour, and established a reputation which soon spread beyond 
the limits of his native province. It was at Rome, in 1760, 
that he gained his greaList and most notable triumph. His 
opera La Cecchina, oisia La buona figlimla, took the city 
by storm : it was given at every theatre, it was sung in 
every street It stood godfather to villas, to taverns, to costumes, 
it furnished the Roman populace with a store of catchwords 
and an InexbaustlUe theme of conversation. Within a yeiur 
it was produced at every capital In Italy, within a decade 
at nearly every capiUtl in Europe. To its rapid and unqualified 
success the whole history of eighteenth-century music can 
supply no parallel. 

The qualities of the work are easily enumerated : an amusing 
ploty an abundance of bright and pleasbg melody, some real 

IMBQW H 
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wnie of cdltmr, and an orchestial som of imBccuBtoaied lich- 
ness and elaborallon \ It founds but a light equipment when 

we remember that during tlii sf same years Gluck was planning 
Or/eo, but by some lucky accident It precisely hit the level 
of the public taste, and so assumed an importance which 
was, in part at any rate, factitious. There is genuine music 
in La Cecekmo} but its limitationB no leas than its meiitSy 
may help to eaqpbun the entbuoaam of its reoeption. 

To Fiocinni'B modest and unpretentious temper these plaudits 
meant opportunity rather than reward. He had no idea of 
posing as a great master, his work lay before him, his popularity 
was but a stimulus to further effort. Unluckily, he allowed 
industry to outrun discretion. In 1761 ho wrote no less than 
six operas, in the next twelve years he increased the number 
by more than fifty j his quality degeneratedj his patrons grew 
weary, and in 1775 he was hissed at the very theatre which 
had brought La Ceeehina to its fiist performance. We are 
told that he owed this disaster to the jealousy of his pupil 
Anfossis but that it could have been bRM^ht about at all 
is highly mgniiicant. He had lost the confidence of his public, 
he had not the strength of characttir to fight for his laurels; 
in bitter disappointment he withdrew from Rome, and retired 
to seek his fortune anew in Naples. There, among iiis own 
people, he recovered something of his former skill and in- 
vention : indeed, the operas of Alettandro nelle Indie and 
/ viaggiaUH may challmge comparison with the best of his 
cariy works. But they hardly penetrated beyond the city 
for which they were written^ and at a time when his old 
masterpiece was being applauded from lisbon to St, Petersburg 
there were many parts of Italy in which his recent compositions 
were unknown. 

This was the man who^ in 1776^ was called forth tmpar 

* Piodniu's operms were ao fullj scored that copyists dtimAuded a sequio mofe 
fortaiiierililiig^iaedfldi iraitetlisaoiiecCi^ BiiEMj,iywMl 
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congressus Achilli to contend with Gluck. For such a struggle 
he possessed but a meaBpre armour\^ of qualifications. His 
talent^ unquestionable so far as it went, showed thin and slender 
beside the stalwart proportions of his adversary; his tragic 
writing touched the bei^t of the oonTentioiial standard^ but In 
no way tooe abo?e it ; his oomedies, from the TSfy nature of 
the case^ lay outnde the point at Issne* He knew no word 
of the French language, he had no taste for intrigues and 
diplomacies^ he was so little a fighter that he had fled from 
Rome at the first breath of antagonism. Indeed, the wonder 
is that he ever consented to enter the field. But the offer 
was tempting^ tlie party enthusiastic, victory, he was assured, 
lay within his reach : ui an evil moment he emerged once more 
from seclusion, and confronted the downfsU which one fatal 
success had doomed him to incur. 

At first, no doubt, the causes appeared ecjually balanced. 
Piccinni was received with acclamation, Marniontei wrote 
poems in his honour, Gingucne, d'Alembert, La Harpe, and 
a host of others assailed Gluck with invectives which strangely 
anticipate a more modem controversy. The composer ol 
IpMgfnie was accused of mining the Parisian voices, of 
sacrificing music to a drama which, as La Harpe said, 'would 
have sounded better without it/ of endeavouring to conceal his 
numerous errors under a noisy and strident orchestration. 
He had no melody, no refinement, no sense of beauty ; his 
recitative was uncouth, his harmony ragged, his modulation 
incoherent, his choruses were less appropriate than those of 
Bameau, Ms duets were stolen from Italy and marred In the 
stealing. Suard and the Abb^ Amaud retaliated, the dispute 
waxed hotter and more intense, and when, a year later, Gluck 
produced Armiday and Piccinni Roland, it broke into a war 
beside which the * Guerre des Bouffons ' was a mere display 
of the parade>ground. No graver question had endangered 
national unity since Blue fought Green in the streets of 
Constantinople. 

H a 
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To bring the matter to an iaane Bcrton^ the director off the 
Grand Opera, proposed to tiie two rivab libretti on the aame 

subject, that of Racine's Iphig^nie en Tauride. Gluck accepted 
the offer as a challenge, put forth his full strength, secured 
the immeose advantage of iast representatioDj and on May iS, 
1779, crushed opposition beneath the greatest and most 
enduring of his works. From the magnificent storm off the 
overture lo the breathless drama off the sacrificial scene there 
is not a bar that is weak or superfluous, not a phrase that iails 
of its due effect. Pure musical beauty as sweet as that of 
Orfeo, tragic intensity deeper than that of Alceste, a firm 
touch, an undaunted courage, a new subtlety of psychological 
insighty all combine to form a masterpiece such as, through 
its entire history^ the operatic stage had never seen. Envy 
itself could find no opening for attack : criticism was silenced 
by the tumult of approbation. The supremacy of a true 
dramatic ideal was completely vindicated, and not all the wit 
or malice of antiigonisni could gainsay it any more. 

As an illustration of its bokhiess and unconventionality may 
be quoted the opening of the famous scene in which Orestes 
'mistakes for r^Kise off mind the prostration of physical 
fatigue.' 
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Six month! later Oluck bade farewell to IVwU. He bad 
achieved hia task, he had accomplished his ptvpose^ he coidd 
well afford to leave the fidd to a beaten enemy. Yet^ in idle 

and desultory fashion, the war lingered on : Piccinni gave bis 
Jphigenie in 1781 and his Didon m 1783; Salieri, the pupil of 
Gluck, responded in 1 784 with Les Dana'ides; Sacchini intro- 
duced a diversion with hia Dardanus and his CEdipe a Colone. 
But the question was really settled: these outbursts of guerrilla 
.warfsite merely probnged a struggle that bad become un- 
meanings and in I789 came the French Revolution and 
swaibwed up the entire oontroversy. 

So far, tlie history of operatic development iias been virtually 
restricte d to the career of a single man. Indeed, up to 1780, 
there is little else of any moment to record* The work of Italy 
during these years baa already been considered. Spain had 
passed through her own 'Guerre des Bonffons' earlier in the 
century and was now contentedly following the fashion of 
ber successive courts — ^Neapolitan with Ferdinand VI, Castilian 
with Charles III — while her moat notable composer, Perez, 
accepted a rival service at Lisbon. The darkness of England 
was barely illuminated by Arne^s Artaxerxes (1J62): the ballad- 
operas of Sliield and Kelly had not yet appeared, and the British 
public was far too fully occupied in comparing J. C. Bach witb 
Saochini to have any mind for encouraging a native scbooL 
Germany was dondnated by Grsnn and Haase, both unflinching 
adherents of the convenlaona] Italian style; the more distant 
countries of Europe liad not yet awoken to the artistic life. 
It remains, then, tn trace the further course of the movement, 
and in particular to note its influence upon the great masters of 
Vienna. 

> See tho account of the CompaM* de Tni£ddi]iei in Carmwna'i OMa eta to 
ifpwa UtHkam m MaOHi {MbOM, 1878). 
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CHAPTER V 

THB OFEBA FROM MOZART TO 'WXBBR 

In the histoiy of operatic music the part played by Joseph 
Haydn may practically be disregarded* Of his fourteen operas 
all but two were occasional pieces written for the private 

iheiitros of KiseiisUidt uiid Esterhaz, and of the exceptions 
La vera Cosianza was driven from Vienna unheard, and 
Orfeo, intended for London^ was never finished. He believed 
himself that he needed only opportunity and experience to 
become a master of the stage^ spoke of Armida (1785) as bis 
best work^ and eloquently complained of the country exile 
which put all theatrical triumphs beyond his reach \ But it 
would seem that in this matter he miscalculated his own 
powers. His constructive genius was essentially symphonic in 
character; lie had Httle power of breaking his design to suit 
the requirements of a stage situation, and the best of his 
dramatic work is to be found in such light comedies as Xa 
CtmUrma and VIitftdtMH dehua^ in which the methods of 
the theatre most nearly approodmate to those of the concert* 
room. Had Glnck never written a single note the work of 
Haydn would not have been appreciably idtered. 

^Vith Mozart the case is different: indeed, the history of 
opera during the next ten years is little more than an account 
of the wealth which he inlierited and bequeathed. In him 
converged all the streams of tendency which we have hitherto 
been separatdy considering x the sweetness of Italy> the mastery 
of C. P. E. Bach and Haydn, a dramatic Insight which^ though 
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inferior to that of Oluck, wu neverthdcn its moBt worthy 
Biiocenor. He po oocMcd a natural gift of mdody, mcSk at the 
world lias never seen equalled, and a quielmeas of apprehension 
which learned hy instinct all that the science off his day had 

acquired. Bom in I756> he was a composer at the age of four, 
a pianist of European reputation at the age of ten ; at twelve 
be had written La Finta Semplice, at fifteen he took his place 
among the doctors of Bologna. Educated under the wise 
severity of lus father, he attained a proficiency to which effort 
was needless and difficulty unimown; and he entered manhood 
a sidlied performer on three instruments^ a master in every 
known hranch of oomposltbn^ and a genius whose brilltance 
and fertility of resource were in their kbd unsurpassable. 

His early operas are cut after the customary Italian pattern, 
though they differ from the works of Guluppi or Hasse by 
their far greater melodic beauty and their far higher sense 
of musicianship. In the best of them, La Finta Giardiniera, 
for example, or Miiridatey or Imcw Silia, there is an abundance 
of fine melody and a style remarkably mature, but, except 
perhaps for the Iss^ there are few indications of dramatic 
power, while in all alike there are a gjood many conceMons 
to the tyranny of the singer. It would ol course be un- 
reasonable that we should expect otherwise. Mosart wrote 
these works at an ap;«' when most bo}s are studying the Latin 
grammar, and tliough the gift of music has often manifested 
itself early, some experience of life is needed for the under- 
standing of the theatre. Again he had^ as yet, been almost 
exclusively subjected to Italian infiUencSi and though as a child 
he had witneased the first petlormanoe of Aieuie in Vienna, 
it was not until later that he realised its true artistic value. 
Bul^ in 1778, after a pvdonged study of the Mannhehn orchettray 
he pfdd a visit to Pkris and arrived there in the very middle 
of tlie ' Gluckist and Piccinnist ' controversy. In its actual 
movement he seems to have taken little or no part. Gluck 
was away, writing Iphiginie en Tawridei with Piccinni he 
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was on terms of no more than formal courtesy, and though 
Grimm was his most cordial patron, yet Grimm was at this 
time beginning to waver in allegiance. Indirectly, however, 
this visit marked a criaiB in his operatic career, and its effects 
were clearly aliown wheal, in 1781, he produced at the Munich 
Carnival his opera of ldomme<h Here the inflaenoe of Gluck 
is unmistakable^ The stoiy does not admit of such dramatic 
subtleties as those of Alee$U or fyhi(/mie, but it is lull of vivid 
and salient contrasts, and it affords abundant opportunity for 
stage-effec t. And if we compare the score with any of Mozart's 
previous works for the theatre, we shall see at once the way 
in which he had profited by his new lesson. The lonnal 
overture is abandoned, and replaced, after Gluck's manner, 
by a short dramatic pvdude. The chorus has become an 
integral part of the plot ; indeed, at the most exciting moment 
it is virtuaUy protagonist* The chaiacterSy though not yet 
free from oooventionaliBm, are within their limits deaily de> 
fined ; the rich and brilliant orchestration is evidently intended 
to give picturesque expression to the scenes. We know that 
about this time Mozart was making a careful study of Alceste: 
we may infer that the preface not less than the composition 
occupied his attention and directed his thoughts. 

No doubt the differences are wide enough. * When I sit 
down to write an opera/ said Gluck, 'I endeavour before 
all things to foiget that I am a musidsn/ To Mosart, at 
any time in his career, such a confession would have seemed 
little short of artistic blasphemy. In his eyes the musical 
aspect was not an accessory but the supreme essential, and 
even dramatic expression must recognize the limitations im- 
posed by pure beauty of design and colour. Again, Idomeneo 
is laid out on Italian lines, and to a large extent determined 
by the Italian stylet The second tenor song, for example, is 
an aria M krwnara of pure virtuosity, wonderfully ennobled 
by rich harmonies and recondite nodulatbns, but b^onging 
isr more to what is called 'absolute-music' than to muric 
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with snj definite poetie inteatbn. In ahoity tbe main hi^ 
torical intefett of the opera Hei in its reooneiliatiiHi of aepnrate 

ideals. A supreme work of individual genius, it is not less 
remarkable as the meeting point of many confluent streams. 

It would be intei^sting to conjecture how much farther 
Mocart might have followed Gluck had he oontimied to throw 
Ilia itcength into tragedy* Circaniatanoeay howener^ decided 
otherwiae. A few weeka after hia auoceaa aft Munich he 
quarrdied with Ina patron the Archbiahop of Salzburg, waa 
turned penniless into the street^ and there accepted a com- 
mission which affected the whole subsequent course of his 
operatic writing. It happened that at this time the Emperor 
Joseph II was endeavouring^ as a part of his general policy^ 
to eatabliah a German opeta-houae in Vienna. The Buigtheater 
had been adected for the purpoae, and reopened^ in 1778^ with 
ZNe Burgknappen by a composer named Umhuif : it waa now, 
after three years of effort, languishing for want of genius to 
direct it. National Gernuin opera was as yet in its childhood. 
The only native form was the Singspiel, a sort of light comedy 
or vaude\alle, which in the hands of Johann Adam Hiller 
(1728-1804) was beginning to attain an immenae popularity 
at Leipaic. The titlea of Hiller'a beat known worka— 'Z>er 
DoffharbiiTf Die Jegd^ lAebe mif dem Ltmde^wSl aufficiently 
indicate thdr character? pleaaant little atones of Tillage life, 
bright, innocent, and anuisirig, which introduced the folk song 
to the stage as Haydn was intro<lucing it to the concert-room. 
Their example was followed by a host of other composers^ by 
Wolf and Schweitzer, by Andri of Berlin, by Neefe, wlio was 
Beethoven'a firat inatnictor, by Qeoig Benda, who brought 
the atyle to Anatria and ahowed Dittendorf how to use it^ 
NaturaUy, therefore^ the Burgtheatcr looked to comedy aa ita 
means of expression, and finding Mozart at the door called 
him in forthwith to collaborate. 

^ IKttendorTs Der Apofftektr und der Doktor (Yienaai lf9S^ it pdbi^ fho Uit 
siteBt qpadian cf a S&ngqial p«M sod tiiiipicb 
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There can be no doubt that he was a fitting ally. The 
natural bent of his genius was, on the whole, for comedy; 
his brilliance, his wit, his playfulness moved more easily in 
the sock than in the buskin ; despite many preoccupations 
he had always been interested in (he Sin^piel^ and had testified 
his interest both in his early operetta of BtuHen ei Biutiemie, 
and in the comic opeia of Zmde which was still unfinished. 
When^ tfaerefofe* the management offered him Bretzner's Bnl^ 
fHkrung au$ dem Serml he accepted it gUdly^ worked through 
tiie winter with something more than his customary enthusiasm, 
and, in 1782, effected with it the siune iuinor revolution on 
the sfcige of Germany wliich Philidor and G retry had effected 
on that of France. The book was an ordinary Singspiel, 
and had recently been set in that form by Andre of Berlin, 
Mozart deliberately readjusted its balance, cut down the spoken 
dialogue, added new lyrics, revised the plot, polished the char- 
acters, and produced what was no longer a mere comedietta 
with incidental songs, hut a true comic opera in which, as he 
said himself, 'the music should be everything.' Indeed, so 
far did he carry his principle, that in one or two numbers, 
not4i>ly in Osmin^s immortal aria, the music was written before 
the words. 

The success of Die Entfuhrung led Mozart to beliere that 
German opera would take permanent root in Vienna, His 
letteis are full of it: — advocacy of the German language as 
'not less fitted for singing than French or English and more 
so than Russian,' projects of a new comedy, 'the text by Baron 
Binder, the first act already finished/ predictions that the 
Italian con^pany would soon give way to a worthier rival. 
But as time went on his tone ^rew less hopeful and more 
denunciatory. The whole scheme, indeed, was ruined by sheer 
mismanagement. True the directors offered him a libretto of 
their own, Welche iH die beste iVaHon, but it was so bad that 
)ie refused to set it, and in a moment of absurd pique they 
quarrelled with him, turned him out of the theatre wiiich he 
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liad bdped to eieati^ and went back to Gawmann and Umbraf 
and the rest of their docile medioeritiea. The sole result of all 

his endeavours was a little farce caUed Der Schau^eldirector, 
wliich he wrote in T786 for the Emperor's private opera-house 
at bchonbrunD. And by that time the German theatre had 
died of inanitionj and Italy, led by Gluck'a pupil Salieri, was 
once more in poBsession of XSor field, 

Mosart adapted htmaelf to dfcumstances. Vienna wanted 
its operas in Italian^ in Italian it should have them: and with 
Figaro (1786), Don Giovanni (1788), and CoA fan tvite (1790), 
he permitted himself to concede to popular fashion. The 
change, however, was of iesij niunient than at first eight would 
appear. In these three opera-books there is nothing distinctiyely 
Italian except the versification and the phraseology: two of 
them are adapted from French ocigimda, the third, forced 
upon Mozart by the Emperor^s command, is an ill-wrought 
tissue of impossible intrigrue which bdongs to no country 
in the reasonable ^^orlcl. It is, in shurtj a mere historical 
accident that the three great operas were S(t to Italian texts. 
Had they been written for the German, in which they are so 
often played, we cannot suppose that the quality of the music 
would have been sensibly affected. For Mosaif a dramatic 
metliod was always sbgnlariy indepmdent of the poef a ool- 
lalxnation* It was focused mainly on two pointa: fimt, tlie 
presentation of each scene as a separate unit, second, and 
dependent on the tirsi, the portrayal of such dramatis personae 
as successively take part in the action and movement. For 
the general development of the plot he cared little or nothing ; 
for the actual words uttered far less tlian for the type of 
emotion which they suggest. The situations, one by on^ 
are ymd and picturesque; the characters^ point by point, 
are discriminated by a hundred subtle and delicate touches; 
but in no one of the great operas is there a coherent story 
or even any serious attempt at dramatic illusion. They take 
us from the issues of huaian life into a fantastic fairyland of 
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thdr own, a land in iHudi ive Icel ifaal anything may happen, 
and that to sympathize or censure is to emnlale Don Quixote 

at the puppet-show. 

At the same time it is no paradox to urge that they are, 
in their way, highly dramatic. Given the Rcene, and admitting 
for the sake of argument that it could possibly have occurred, 
we feel that the whole colour and movement of it are set before 
us with eztraordinaiy skill and invention. The baU>scene in 
Jhn Giovanm strains credulity h^ond the hreaking-pointy yet 
how wett-marlced is the contrasty how vigorous the denunciatory 
dose. The imhroglio in CfuHfim tuiU is, dranuttically speaking, 
little short of an outrage: yet at the time it so holds our 
imagination that we alnioat forget to disbelieve it. On each 
successive event is concentrated everything that music can do, 
every appropriate device of rhythm and figure and orchestra- 
tion ; there is not a motion, not a gesture that is not illustrated 
hy Toioe or instrument^ there is not a shade of feeling which 
bcks its natural expression* The scene is always laid in 
Qoud-cuckoo-town, hut it maintains the laws of its Idngdom. 

Even more striking is Mozarfs treatment of his characters. 
They are no more like real life than the Mirabells and Witwouds 
of Congreve : allowing the utmost for necessary operatic con- 
vention wv see that they are drawn to a (iifferent scale, that 
they occupy a difierent canvas from ours. But though artificial 
they are wholly consistent; they stand upon their own feet, 
they hreathe freely in their own atmosphere. To have created 
Figaro and Leporello^ Donna Anna and the Countess, Despina 
and Susanna, is no small ieat of chancterisatbn ; and, in every 
single case, we may say that the limitations belong mainly 
to the librettist, the merits entirely to the composer 

Yet, wh€ii all is said and done, it is the music and not the 
play that remains with us: tlje intricacy of thematic treatment, 
the novelty and vigour of rhythm, the volume of sound, rich, 

t Ob ihii poini the iwdK ihoald eonnlt tilw laa^jiei of tiia cipenw is Jalni^i 
JT OAirt, ToL lit 
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puie^ and tnn^arait^ and above all the ^little dew*diop« of 
celestial melody' which hang ipaikling upon eveiy icene. 
To think of Figaro is to think of * Voi che sapete' and 'Dove 
sono' and 'Deh vieni'; to think ol Dom Qhvmud is to recall 

'La ci darem^ and 'Batti batti' and the great sestet in the 
second act. All the rest is there, even thing is there if we 
have only the wit to see it; but to the most experienced 
critic as to the most unsophisticated auditor^ it is the music 
that comes first. Plot and character^ pathos and wit, all 
are idealized in the light of a serene and absolute beau^^ 
which, even if it shines more abundantly to those who can 
dissect its rays, yit illuminates to the full measure uf capacity 
every eye that beholds it. AMien we are told that in these 
operas Mozart shows himself a great dramatist^ we accept 
the proposition ss one which is beyond denial: when we 
are told tliat he shows himself a great mnsidan it is our 
heart that assents* 

The same Is true in even further degree of his last work 
for the stage. La Clemenza di Tito (1791) may, for critical 
purjxises, be disregarded; it was a mere court-pageant put 
togetlier in eigliteen days for the Emperor Leopold's corona- 
tion at Prague, and though it contains some fine numbers, 
it is not unjustly described as *a weak copy of Idomeneom* 
But in Die ZatubeffioU (i79i)» produced but two months 
before his death, we have Mqcsrt's method in quintessence. 
A plot so hopeless that after the first few scenes we give it 
up in despair: an atmosphere of magic ^vhich is merely an 
excuse for absurdities: a set of characters who aro as in- 
effectual in action as they are unaccountable in motive: a 
bird-catcher dressed in feathers with a padlock upon his lips : 
a goddess from the machine who cuts every knot that stupidttjr 
could ties — such was the harlequinade which Schikaned^ 
handed over and which Mozart has turned into a living breathing 
masterpiece. As we listen to the music the ridiculous incidents 
pass out of our field of vision, the doggerel verse ceases to annoy 
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VB, and, moat wonderfnl of aD, the chmeten grow into distinct 
bdng and personality. Hie magic of Tamino's flute has pataed 

into the hands of the composer himtelf, and before it all criticism 
]ies powerless and spellbound. Indeed^ if we want a ready 
measure of Mozart's genius we have but to read this libretto 
and remember that, after witaeaaing a performance of the 
open, Goethe aerioualy piopoaed to ttqipleaient it with a 
aecond part. 

With FSfforo, Ikm GSovomn, and Die ZauherfSUy the opera 
of the dghteenth centiuy attains its diniaz. Before carrying 
on the atory to ita next great halting-place, in FidiUoy we 

must diverge for a moment to gather and group the lesser 
records of contemporary events, and may begin by noting 
an innovation which, though it had no immediate result, yet 
posaeasea in the history of the time a certain value and signifi- 
cance. Hitherto it had been an accepted convention that 
tiagic opera should be baaed 00 a 'daarical' aubject, that 
it ahoold follow l/ligil or the Greek dramattatay or the poets 
of the Trojan cyde. Men had not yet come to conceive 
the idea, on which in our own time Wagner ao strongly 
insisted, that each country should draw its material from 
its own national history or legend: as yet, the dignity of the 
buskin demanded that the liero should bo Aeneas or Achilles 
or Dardanus^ or some such other remote and alien figure. 
But, in I786> Gustavus III wrote lor his new theatre at 
StocklMdm a patriotic libretto on the anbject of 'Vaaa,^ and 
two years later CSatharine II followed this royal precedent^ 
and heiadf set upon the Russian stage the story of Prince 
Oleg, the mythical founder of the Muscovite empire. In the 
former case the composer was Naumann, a respectable and 
mediocre musician, who stood for the time in high favour 
lx)th at Stockholm and at Berlin ; in the latter, the music was 
divided between Canobbio, Pachkievich, and Giuseppe Sarti, 
who had recently taken up his residence in St. Peterabuig^ 
and had there made hia reputation with bis romantic opera 

■ADOW I 
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of AmUda, Sarti (1729-1803) is a man on whom lustory liaa 
been undiily aevere. He fell foul of Mooart on a fomoua 
occaaon^y and tbe itoiy ia alwaya lenKcmbered agaimt him: 
but it ia forgotten that he'^waa at the aame time a compoaer of 
real inventioD, an extremdjr skilful contrapuntist, and a brilliant 
and audacious master of the orchestra. The score of Arrniduy 
for instance, contains many of the devices which iiave been 
carelessly attributed to Berlioz and Wagner : the use of muted 
trumpets and clarinet^ experiments in combination of instru- 
mental colour, and a remarkable freedom in the treatment of 
tbe atriaga. Tbe ballet muaic and the cavatma ^ Vieni a me^' 
ahould ahme be aufficient to rescue tfaia work from neglect. 
It ti true that hia other opens, Lt Qthne vUkme, Qhdio Satmo, 
DorhtOf and II Medonte, in no way approach to this level ; 
yet a man's capacity can fairly be estimated by his best 
achievement, and hit»lory may well pay some honour to the 
versatile artist who extended the range of orchestral expression, 
who taught Cherubini to write fugues, and who founded the 
conservatorium of St. Petersbuig. 

Meanwhile theie waa aiiaing a new generation of Italian 
opera oompoeers, nearly all of whom show in some measure 
tbe influence of their time. JommeUi had died in 1774, 
Galuppi in 1784^ Sacchini in 1786, and with them the old 
conventional school passed away, though it still haunted the 
stage in the shadowy protKictioas of Gviglieliiii and Zing:irelli. 
Of the younger eighteenth-century composers, two may be 
dismissed in a few words ; Cimarosa, whose Matrimonio segreto 
(Vienna, 1792) is still a landmark iu the history of comic 
opera^ and Paer, whose Caxnilh (Vienna, 1799) gained him 
hk post of KapellmeiBter at Dresden; but there are threft 
who deserve a more detailed mention, both for the space 
which they occupy in oontemponuy events, and for the hia- 
torical interest (tf * their work^ 

*■ 8e0 later, ch. iz« p. 
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Giovanni Paisiello (1741-1815), born at Tarento^ :ind educated 
at SaDt' Onofrio, was onljr pre?eiited from being a great com* 
poier by the imiformity of his success. His whole life was one 
kmg triiimplial pfoeenioii from Napki to St Fteterabuig, from 
St. Fetenlniig to T^eniia» from l^emia to Pkrii. He was 
the fmnrite of Ferdinand IV, of the Empms Calharim;, off 
Joaeph II, t9f Napoleon: his eaily opefas il Marehete H 
Tulip arw and Uldolo cinese, ran the round of Europe, his 
Barbiere dx Siviglia became so established an institution that 
Rossini was hissed, thirty years later, for venturing to set the 
aame libretto. But to us who have outgrown Paisiello's music, 
the main interest of hia career is that it mailca more dearly 
than that any other Italian the transition between the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centimes. His greatest opera 
i7 Jfe TtodoTO (A^ennay 1784), actually ihowa us the diange 
off style in process; recaUbg in Liaetta's rondo the influence 
of Mozart 



and in 8e vni bramiaU 

manner 



almost antidpating Verdi's earlier 




An artist, who knows that whatever he produces will be 
equally sure of approbation, will need a more stiiidy fibre 
than Paisidlo's if he is to resist the ten^tationsof mdolence. 
Even in i7 Jfe Teodoro the writing is curiously unequal ; now 
a phrase off real mdodic Inventbn will be answered by some 
caidess platitude^ now a bit of sound scoring or a toudi of 
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dramatic effect will be nentnilized by wbole pages of perfonetoiy 
irrelevance. And in this matter, as might be expectt'd, hia 
later compositions display no improvement. From 1785 to 
1797 he waa court compoaer to FerdinaQd lY, and during 
that time poured out upon the Neapditan stage a flood of 
hasty, iU-eoDflideredy and roperfidal doquenoei Hii feitOi^ 
was no doubt remarkably and it may weft be ooniidered 
a paradox to ascribe indolence to a mvsidan Tpbo, in three 
quarters of a century, produced 94 operas and T05 works 
for the Church; but the highest labour of the artist is that 
which rises fr(jiii self-criticism, and to this level it would 
seem that Paisicllo never attained* Of hia Neapolitan operas, 
/ Zmffori in fiera, Nma 0 is ^02x0 d^Amore, and La Molinara 
had perhaps 4he greatest vogue, bat all alike were acclaimed 
with facile enthusiasm when they appeared, and all alike are 
deservedDy fofgotten now. 

Of more serious consequence to the historian is Antonio 
Salieri (1750-1825): the master of whom Beethoven did not 
disdain to profess himself a disciple ^ Bom at Legnano in 
the Yenefeo, he went early to Vienim where Gassmann took 
him under protection, and where, in 1770, he won his fiist 
success with a oomie opera Le Dtmne ktteraU* Austria was 
stiU ringing with the oontroyeraies of AkeHe, and the young 
musician, actuated we are told by diplomatie modyee, betook 
himself as pupil to the composer whose rivalry he had most 
reason to fear. His assiduity was rewarded : Giuck soon 
raised him from the position of pupil to that of assistant, 
and, in 1781^ on returning from the French campaign, en- 
trusted bun with the libietio of Le§ DmM£id€$, which had 
been sent as a commission from the directors of the Acad^mie 
de Muaique. With this work, produced in 1 784, the rq^ntation 
of Salieri was definitdy established* There is no need here 

1 'Dar Sdiflkr BwtivM mr dk.' Bnt imtnietion whkh Beethovni 
received from 8ftll«rt doei not iMm to bftve estended bqrond Uw d e ebmrtto n of 
hiilteUmariM. 
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to discuss the unworthy strategy by which he allowed his 
master's name to appear on the bills : in any case, the opera 
brought him fame and fortune, both of which he augmented 
next year in his briUiftnt comedy La Gratkt di Tro/onio. But 
the dimax of his popularity was- yefe to conae. In 1787 Paris 
witnened the first perfofmance of his Toroiv, whichf despite 
a poor libretto^ was leceived with such a transport of appkuse 
that, for the first time in operatic history^ the composer was 
called before the ctirtain and publicly crowned. It says much 
for Salieri's modesty and eiiinestiiess of purpose that after 
this triumph he withdrew the work, rewrote it to his greater 
satisfaction, and, in 1788, produced it afresh at Vienna, under 
its better-known title of .drnttf Re d'Ormus. There have been 
many instances in which an artist has been taught by failure 
that second thoughts are bests there are not many in which 
he has ieamed this lesson from popular approbation. 

The rest of SsBeri's dramatic work Is of less Importance^ 
though he continued , to write for the stage untQ 1804. But 
his three principal operas give him an honourable position 
among the composers of his time, and should at least be 
sufficient to save his name from oblivion. That his music 
no longer holds our attention is incontestable. It falls between 
the methods of his two great contemporaries ; it is less dramatic 
than* that of Gluck, it has len melodic genius than that of 
Mozarty and it has gone the way to which evdutkm unerrin^y 
directs all oompromucs and intermediaries. Tet In Its kind 
it possesses a certain strengtii and diguity ; it is the woric of 
a man of talent who wrote his best and who never degraded 
his art into an appeal for popularity. An odd historical 
accident ha.s linked his name with the two most famous of 
the early nineteenth century. He gave lessons to Beethoven, 
he was director of the school in which Franz Schubert was 
educated; and amid this constellation of genius he holds a minor, 
but not an Ignoble place; a star lelf-laminous Indeed though 
not of the first magmtude* 
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Tiiird; and most remarkable of the three, was Luigi Chembini 
(i 760-1 843), the autocrat whose despotism was for so many 
yean tempered by the epigrams of Berlioz. He was bom at 
Florence, where his father held the post of Accompanist to 
the Ptaigolay exhibited the usual praoocitj of miuical genin^ 
aod^ in X777y leoaved an cndowmait from Lec^old^ duke ol 
Tuscany^ in Older to prosecute his studies under Ssrti, at 
Bologna. His education was a cmious mixture of the practical 
and the theoretic. On the one hand, Sarti employed him as 
a collaborator in minor parts, and even allowed liiiii to produce 
one or two operas of liis own — Quinio Fabio in 1780, Arndda 
and Adiismo in 178s; on the other, he was Iceptto a course of 
counterpoint exercises more rigorous and more uncompromiring 
than had been set sbce the dnys of P^leslrina. Both alike 
were of considerable service: from the one he gained an mAj 
acquaintance with stage effect and a working knowledge of 
the theatre and its methods ; to the other he owed that 
transparent style and that mastery of polyphonic r^ource 
which haye kept his work alive to the present day. In an 
age when operatic writing was too often slovenly and caidcasy 
when it moved from act to act with alipahod feet and uncertain 
aim, we can hardly ovev-estbnate the value of such steady 
disdpline. It broi^ht its aMendant dangers in the narrowoeas 
and pedantry for which Cherubini became notorious in his 
later life; but at least it made possible sucli unquestioned 
masterpieces as Les deux Jmtmies, and the overture to Anacreon, 

Up to 1786 he remained in Italy^ writing some half-«^400fe 
of operas, and ptoduoing them with success at every goeat 
theatre from Rome to Yeuoe* Then ioUowed two yearn of 
wandering, at the end of wfaicliy in 1788, he transfefred his 
allegiance to the French Acad^mle, and from thenceforward 
made Paris his honie. He arrived at a moment singularly 
opportune. The old war of Gluckists and Piccinnists was 
virtually over^ indeed controversy found itself more fully oc> 
cupied with the prospect of the States General, and amid the 
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shock of graver issues art was enjoying a period of comparative 
peace. That the threat Rinolutioii shouid have stimulated the 
taste lor popular amusements will appear strange to those alone 
wlio are unficqnainted with the buoyant courage of the French 
nation. The same apirit which, in 1870, fiUed the comic 
papers with caricatniea of the aiegef and invented the 'Danse 
des Ohus' for imprompto festinly, is equally apparent as we 
torn hack to the reoofd of those ominous years which witnessed, 
in earthquake and hurricane, the birth of the Third Estate. 
In 1 791, the year of the king's flight, do less than seventeen 
new theatres were opened in Paris ; between that date and 
1800 the number had increased to thirty-five. In 1794, the 
year of Robespierre's execution, Sarrette brought forward his 
project for a Conservatoire de Musiqne, and carried it mto 
operation the next autumn* And with all this increase of 
opportuni^ came a compaxative freedom from artistic dis- 
cussion. Fkitriotism liad a more serious cause to maintain 
than the singing qualities of the French language. It was 
of more moment whether a man were Jacobin or Girondist 
than whether he preferred the Austrian or the Italian versions 
of Iphigenie, There were threats of foreign invasion more 
formidable than the ^BouSons': there were weapons of conflict 
more deadly than the sarcasms of Grimm and Vaugirard. The 
fighting instincts of the people lud found their issue in the 
poUtieal fields and art, for the timc^ was common ground where 
men could meet and shake hands. 

When Chembini arrived in Pteris the first place among 
French composers \\as liehi by (irctr}', whose early success 
in Opera Comique iuis already been recorded. Since the days 
of Zemire et Azor, Gr^tn' had been prosecuting his career 
with varying fortune; and though he had gained no very 
certain hold on the ficlde affections of the Parisian populace, 
had more than once roused them to a pitch of enthusiastic 
and wdl<merited approbation* V$preuioe tnUa^fewH (1783) 
by a few Judicious amendments tuned its first defeat into 
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a signal victoiy; Sickitrd Cmar ie JUkm (1784) became the 
Wfttehword of the Royalists^ and on one nemomble occasion 
fanned to a fervour of excitement the smouldering indignation 
of Versailles^ ; La Caravane de Caire (1784) hit the national 
taste for the picturesque, and attained a vogue which lasted 
over five hundred representations. Against these, no doubt, 
may be set many failures : they were forgotten on the morrow 
of their birth^ and we have little need to lecaU their memory. 
But they may aerve to remind ns that Gr^tiy, more than any 
other compoaer of eminence^ was curioudy oompact of atrengtb 
and weakness. Gifted with real melodic ability^ he frankly 
a\ ows that he r^arded Haydn as ' a dictionary which any one 
might consult who would.' Often graceful and delicate in style 
he is sometimes so unsubstantial that, as was t pi^^rammatically 
said, 'one could drive a coach and four between the bass and 
the first violin.' His sense of stage effect ia frequently defi- 
cient; his tenae of oobur ia usually keen and pure; and the 
ovcrweeniiig vanity, so amusingly illustrated in his Eaaii mr 
ia mttfique, exaggerated his merits and left his &ults uncor- 
rected. It is precisely the same with his critidsm. He hys 
down the principles of dramatic wri1in|^ with a luminous good 
sense which recalls the prefaces of Gluck, and supports them 
by a psychology which shows no advance on the paradoxes 
of Helvetius. Qf Sacchini, of Jommelli, of Galuppi, he speaks 
with truth and insight: yet it was he who said that Mozart 
' put his statue in tlie orchestra and hia pedestal on the stage.' 
And the climax is reached in a memoraUe sentence which 
links his own name with that of bis favourite librettist: 
*Cest avec franchise que je dis n'avcnr jamais chercfa6 
a imiter Pergoleze: j'^tois sa suite oomme Sedaine est celle 
de Shakespeare^/ 
Beside Gr^tiy there were two other notable composers in 

^ See the chapter '0 Richard, 0 kls^.' in Cari^le'a Frmdi aewiututrif 
• XM«Mrfa MMlgiii, m» 431. 
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the field. The first, Francois Joseph Gosaec, the Belgian 
(1733-1829), was already a man of position and repute, the 
reorganizer of the Concerts Spintuek, the founder (in 1784) 
of the Parisian £oole de Chant. He had made his d^ut in 
Ftois as early as 17 St 9 he had written symphonies and quartets 
befare i76o\ he had mm his fame as a hriBiant coburist, and 
a bold and sldlfiil master ci orchestral effect. In 1764 he 
began to write for the theatre, and daring the next twenty 
years produced about the same number of dramatic works, 
mainly on the scale of grand opera all succesfiitul in their 
day, all at present unknown or unheeded. He was essentially 
a clever artist $ lacking in force and inspiration, but quick 
and ingenious, ready and fertile in resource, almost boundless 
in audacity* The result is that while his woric is f oigotten 
he has in many ways influenced the training of better men. 
Like the Worship of Reason, with which, in Bevdutionary 
times, he was dIBeially connected, he plays but a tranmtory 
part in the great drama: yet the scene in which he appears 
is full of significance, and it bears its due share in the de- 
velopment of the plot. 

Of a different stamp was J^tienne Henri Mehul (1763-18 17), 
who, in 1788, bad exchanged his native Ardennes for Pari>^, 
and had begun to write opera under the direct encouragement of 
Oluck himself. Gentle^ modest, and reserved, he had little 
taste for the conflicts and intrigues of the theatre; his first 
three diamatie works were written solely for praetie^ with 
no thought of publication or performance, and the fourth, 
Cora et Alonzo, was still waitiiie;' its turn in the ante-rooms 
of the Academie. It is something to the credit of the age 
that in a few years^ time he became Cherubini^s most serious 
rival, and that a talent so little enhanced by arts of dipkMnacy 
was recognized and estimated at its true value. But as yet 
be had brought nothing to the test, his name was barely 

^ Sae liter, di. viii, Pi 
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known, bis career still open before Mm, and even hiB equip- 
ment partial and incomplete. 

Such was the state of affairs in Paris when, at the end of 
1788, Cherubini brought out his new traijccly Demophon. The 
work as a whole is not of his best : it is a compromise between 
the methods of Gluck and those of Sarti, and like all com- 
promises it failed to satisfy. Next year, however, hniught 
aid from an imei^ecled quarter. Leonard, the barber of 
Marie Antoinette, obtained leave to ccdleet a oompan^r fiv 
the performance of Italian opera, sent Vtotti to Rome for 
gingers, and offered the conductorship to Cherubini. The 
new venture opened in a hall of the Tuileries, then, dislodged 
by the fall of the Bastille, removed to what Fetis calls 'iine 
espece de bouge' at the Foire 8t.-Gcrmain, where, in 1792, it 
built and occupied the famous Th^Atre Feydeau. Here Cherubini 
found hia opportunity. The acoommodatum, no doubt» waa 
somewhat meagre^ but he had an excellent cast with a fixat-* 
rate orchestray and after practising hia hand by adding aonga 
to the woiks of Cimarosa and PsisleUo — a deplorable practloe 
from which, for half a century, French music was never entirely 
free — he set his repuUition beyond cavil with the brilliant 
masterful rhetoric of Lodo't'fika, It is interesting to compare 
the score with those of Mozart's later operas. There is some- 
thing of the same breadth, there is much of the same lucidity, 
the texture ia almost equally rich^ the instrumentation almost 
equally sonoroua; but In the one we have the work of a poet, in 
the other that of an orator, vigorous!, dear, persuasive, yet bulking 
the divine Inevitableness of Hon Oiwmm tad Die Zwbetfifte. 
In a word, the Parisian critics who accorded to Lodtfilska the 
welcome which, a few months later, they refused to Figaro, 
unconsciously anticipated the epigrammatic judgement which 
spoke of a lyric poem as * beau comme la prose.' 

In the meantime Mehul had been set in charge of the The&tre 
Favart, whither, in 1791, he transferred from the Acad^nie his 
neglected score of Cora ei Aknao, and for the next ten yeara 
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the two theatres maintained a friendly rivalry, nntil, in t 801 , they 
amalgamated into the Opera Conii(|ue. During this period, 
indeed, they shared the dramatic field between them. Gretry 
was now coming to the decadence of his power, and though 
he stiU continued to write operas, failed to maintain the level 
of hia old reputation : Gonec deserted the stage for hymni to 
the Republic and Bernoee to the Goddeae of Reaaoa: oocaaum 
&voiiied the two younger mea, and they both bad ability to 
make nae of it It ia to tbia opportunity that we owe 
Euphroime et Cormdin (1790), HormHm Codh (lyg^), Doria 
{1797), and Adrien (i/gg ), beside a host of lesser works which 
■led up, in due course, to the two masterpieces, Uthal (1806), 
Joseph (1807), by which his name is Ijcst remembered in 
history. To their challenge Cherubim responded with EUsa 
(1794), Mid6e (1797) and« greater than either^ Le* deux 
JommSet (i8oo)» wbich abowa a concaaeneaa of espceaaion and 
a tvannth of fedBng nnuanal in bia compoaitioiia. Tbeae were 
aoooeededj in 1805 and 1804, by the two ballet^iperaa of 
Amaeriom and AthiiiUe h 8epro»i both admirable of tfaeir kind, 
and both received ith unmistakable favour. 

Comeille Mas ^condemned by the Duumvirs, acquitted by 
the pefjple ' : Clierubiiii in like manner was paid for his popu- 
larity by the alienation of the court. The directorship, which 
be had almost a right to daim^ waa given in 1801 to PaisieUo, 
and in 1803 to Leauemr ; bia name waa omitted firom the fiiat 
liat of the Lq[ion of Honour (i8os)» which indnded tfaoae of 
GoBieCi MAid, and Gretry; and Napoleon^ whoae enmitiea 
were iddom generona, appeara to have taken ddigbt m aub- 
jecting him to the pettiest forms of public humiliation. It 
was, therefore, an odd irony tliat when, in 1805, he accepted 
a commission from Vienna, and tliere produced Fanukay the 
last and greatest of his operas, he should have seen his prospects 
entirely deatroyed by the invasion of the French army with his 
Imperial enony at its head. The work waa bo far auooeaaf oi 
that it attained a lew r^reaentationay and woo the cocdial 
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eulogy of BeetfaoFen: then it was iQeiioed by the echoei of 
Aiisterlitz, and the compoBer vetumed to France, broken in 

health, overwhelmed with disapjpoiutment, and fully detenniued 
to abandon the theatre ^ 

A far more important opera ^vas imperilled by the French 
invasion of 1805. On November io, a week after Napoleon's 
occupation of Schdnbrunn, Fldelio was produced at the Theater 
an der Wien, given for throe nights to scanty and prooccnpied 
audieocesy and then withdrawn in a fit of di^piat, A few 
months later it again essayed its loituncsi but it was ewr 
damaniU m deterto, and thero were none to hear: after 
April, 1806, it disappeared from the boards, and returned for 
no leas than eight yeans to the dusty shelves of its composer'a 
bookcase. We have no means of knowing whether Napoleon 
had heard about Beethoven^s relations with Bemadotte: at 
any rate retribution speedily followed the offence, and Fbrestan 
was sentenced by the discarded patron of tiie Eroiea* 

The history of FldeUo is too wdl known to need more 
than a brief rocapitulatioo* Em since his sniTsl in Vienna^ 
Beethoven had kept in view the prospects of a successful 
opera: indeed, Haydn invited him from Bonn, in 1792, with 
the express purpose of training him to write for the stage. 
But as the years went on the prospect grew fainter, partly 
from the set of his genius towards other forms of composition^ 
partly from his extreme difficulty in finding a suitable libretto. 
His sturdy puritanism revolted from the frivolous morals of 
the Austrian theatre; to the stories of Flgmv and of Ihm 
OistwMfii he expre ssed the most open dislike, and so long at 
these represented the prevailing fashion he had little hope 
that his scruples would be satisfied. At last, in 1804, his 
friends brought liini, from Dresden, the text of Paer's Eleomra 

^ He so far repeated a« to compose, in i8<^ aad i8xo, the two imall operas of 
Pimmalliom and Xe Owaoendo, and to follow them with Let AUndragn in 1813 and 
JM Aiftv in 1833. Bol d«qpitB theM gMtntii «McpUoM!» Vb noMiiui true tint 
■te tlM xttom fim ¥toBB» 1m d«Mdl hinietf vsiii^ to «^ 
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attia famor$ em^aie, a book of wbkh the sabject at katt 
mm unexoepCbmible : during tbe winter n German tnmdation 

was prepared, and, in 1805, Beethoven retired to Hetzendorf 
and wrote the music. Tluii followed a rigorous period of 
alteration and recension ^. The opera was first presented in 
three acts, with the overture commonly known as 'Leonora 
No. 2/ In 1 8o6j at the mgent entreaty of Bietining, Beethoren 
Mdifioed three numben, reduced the whole xrotk to two acts, 
and rewrote the overtnre from bcgmning to end (Leonora 
No. 5). In T807, he composed an entirely new overture in 
C major (Op. 138), erroneously called Leonora No. i, for 
a performance at Prague, which ^v;is projected but did not 
take place. In 1814 the work was again revised, the title 
altered to Fidelio, the action quickened, and yet another 
overture oompoeed, that in £ niajor> commonly called ' Fidelio' 
or ^Leonora Now 4.' To make the atory complete it may be 
added that the first performance in 1814 was introduced by 
the overture to the Rums of Athenf, as the FtdeKo waa not 
finished in time. Such a method is of ill-augury ^or u dramatic 
career. We know, from a note in one of the sketch books, 
that in spite of all this labour and disappointment, fieethoven 
atiU ccmtinoed to feel the attractiona of the atage^ but we need 
have little wonder that he returned to it no more. Tbe in<* 
ddental pieces which he wrote for the playa of GoDin, Goethe, 
and Kotsebue are not more dramatie in quality than the ballet- 
music to Prometheus: in opera he concentrated his entire 
genius on one superb example, — unum sed leonem. 

As to the beauty of the music there cannot be two reasonable 
opinions. It belongs to the time of the fifth symphony, of 
the Ratonmofbky quartets, of the violin concerto, the period 
in which Beethoven attained his most perfect balance of ex- 
pression and design, nor ia it in any way unworthy of its 
oompeem. The richness of its melody, the brilliance of Its 

* 8«e flis oltiflil «d!4iM «C Z mm m hj Dr. Otto Jslm (BNittaif * EM, 
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orcheatntion, the splendid strength and vigour of its gretttett 
overture combine to give it rank among the first masterpieces 
of composition. Yet in the history of operatic literature it 
stands alone. It follows no precedent^ it has created no 
school, with the possible exception of Let TYoyens it has 
not Mrioualy influenced sny' thcafakai work of the nineteenth 
oentmy. Till the time of Wagner it remained the one aapreme 
inatanoe of an epic drama; and Wagner's whole conception 
of the stage was so different from Beel&oren's that, in this 
matter, no fruitful comparison can be drawn between them. 
We may remember that when Beethoven took Fidelio in hand 
he had for fifteen years been training almost exclusively on 
the cydic forms. Sonata, concerto, symphony, quartet, these 
had heen his work^ in these he had matored his thonght and 
devebped his style. Add that the hent of hia mind was 
essentiaUy symphonic, just as that <rf Bach's was essentiaUy 
contrapuntal, and we may posrihly explain both the strength 
of Fidelio and its isolation. To call it a dramatic symphony 
would overstate the case: but it is a drama conceived and 
executed on S3rmphonic lines. 

To illuatrate this position we may by the wm aide by aide 
with that of Don Gtovoimi. It has already been noted that 
Moaart goea far to hold the balance between 'absoliite mnsic' 
and the requirements of the stages bat whereas in his work 
the dramatic ideal is made compatible with the melodic, in that 
of Beethoven it is commonly subordinated. Take for instance 
the two famous quartets — Non ti fidar, o miseray from the one^ 
Mir ist 80 wunderbar from tlie other. In both alilce we have 
an imbroglio of croas-pnrpoaea: different iasaea to maintain^ 
different emotions to express; tangled threads of feeBngi to 
be woven somehow into a textnre of musical beavty. This 
is Moxarfs solution of the problem^: 

> Par WMoni of qnM onlj fh» oftsiiig itMM o( lIo«HFt% is ipolid. Bat 
fully to appndata fliB eantaMt it Is mwmmtj to ttiiiipsm tlw two qn l nto 

throQghoai. 
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Here it is easy to trace the formal design, yet Mozart 
has not only employed it as the vehicle of three distmct 
emotional moods* but, at the end of Don Giovanni's phrase* 
has pressed it into the dramatic service as a note of irony. 
And the case is even stronger at the entry of the second 
theme, where, as suspicion ripens. Donna Elvira grows more 
urgent. Donna Anna and Don Ottavio more concerned, and 
Don Giovanni more insistent in his reiterated protests of 
innocence. Beethoven, on the other hand, like many great 
poets* is too autocratic for the theatre: he makea his 
charactem say not what they want* hut what he wants, and* 
in this example, even subdues their will to the strictest and 
most exact of musical forms: — 
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Here there is no atlcmpt at characterization: Marzeilina 
expresses her hopes, Leonore her fears, Jacjuino his perplexity, 
and Rocco hij» comfortable paternal blessing to precisely the 
■ame phrase vnth preciiely the same treatment. Beethoven's 
quartet^ m sliort^ Is far pure delight, lor the pleasure ol dainty 
mdodff and flexible paife-wiiting: it thrusts all emotion into 
the background, and fpmiB us ' simple beauty and naught ebe.' 

But| it will be ui^ed, FUk^ ccmtains some dramatic 
numbers: Rzarro's *Ha! welch* ein Augenblick/ Leonore's 
* Abscheulicher, wo eilst du hin,' and aLkjve all, the great 
prison-scene in the second act. True : they are as dramatic 
as the iirst movement of the D minor sonata, as the scherzo 
of the Fifth Rymphony, as the slow movement of the concerto 
in Q. One of Beethoven's highest endowments was his power 
of writing intense and passionate melody, and it was not likely 
that this power should be paralyzed by the opportunities of the 
stage. But he never stands dear of his characters, or lets tiiem 
tell their story in their own way; he projects his personality 
into them, he makes them speak with his voice and utter 
his thou£jhts : it is not Florestan that we see, but Beethoven 
himself, sitting in darkness and solitude and thinking of the 
'feme GeUebte.' There is hardly a song which may not find 
a parallel among his lyrics ; there is hardly a figure or a phrase 
which does not recafl the method of Ids instmmental composi- 
tions. And this is the reason why even so academic a device 
as a quartet in canon does not strike the hearer as incongruous 
or out of place. It is like the canon In the Fourth symphony, 
it is like the double counterpoint in tlu' ' PastoraP sonata j 
merely a point of musical design set with unfailing tact in 
a scheme, the essential purpose of which is musical. 

With Fidelio the great period of Viennese opera came to 
an end. Schuber^ like Heine, so far mistook his genius as 
to attempt the stage, but his first opera, Die Buty$elU^ 1^^^^)$ 
was left unfinished, lus second. Die ZwUXhtgthrudtr (written 
1818, produced 1830}, enthrdy failed, and the others cannot 
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be said to have obtained a hearing^. Even the exquisite 
incidental music which he wrote for Helmiue von Che2y'8 
Rasamunde (18113) shared^ after two nights, the disaster of 
that imfbrtimate play. No doubt this may partly be ref ened 
to the astoniahiiig apathy with which Schuberf s woik was 
received by his contemporaries: but a more positive cause 
was the fact that, in 182a, Rossini arrived at the Kamthnerthor, 
and that in the flood of his facile genius all native growth 
was overwhelmed. 

Meantime Paris had been passing through another period 
of turmoil, which divided court, professoriate and populac^ 
and which at one time bade fair to rival, in violence if not 
in vrit^ the hostilities of the 'Querre des Bouffons.' Two 
IVench oomposere had arisen to follow in the footsteps of 
Gretry and Mehul. The elder, Jean Fran9oi8 Lesueur (1763— 
1837), b^an as a Church musician, and indeed was admitted 
by the Archbishop of Paris into minor orders. But, in 1792, 
he deserted Notre Dame for the stage, and next year estab- 
lished his reputation by producing La Caoeme at the Th^fttre 
Feydeau. Two or three unimportant successes followed, then 
a period of inaction, and then, in 1804, he won, with Oman, 
the greatest triumph of his life. Napoleon, who had recently 
appointed him Maitre de Chapelle, sent for him, loaded him 
with favours, and treated him thert aftor as the accredited 
representative of the National party in French music. Lesueur, 
a gentle, amiable schoUir with a taste for Greek modes, accepted 
his honours modestly, and after one more opera (La Mart 
iPAdam, 1809), retired into the professorial chair, where he ia 
best remembered as the teacher of Berlioz, Ambroise Thomas, 
and Gounod. 

* aatoNflatci (i8>i)» left unSnfahadt Dk VmrtO^mim (1833), printed hf 

Spina, bat not performed in Schubert's lifetime: Alfimm und Sttrelhi i$aa) 
and Ficrabras (1823), both rejected: Rosarnu7uI^ (182.';'*, given at tlie Theater 
ftQ der Wien, Dec. ao, 1833, and witbdiawa after two rvpresentatious. There 
WM al«o a bojisli extravaganza, Dm Ttiufdt LmtachUmf and one or two «mall 
<ip6nttai^ nono of wliicli ifcw tmt pnf flvnwcL 
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The younger, Fran9oi8 Adrien Boieldieu (i 775-1 834), may- 
be called the Beranger of the Frenc h stage. He was a tender 
and graceful compcjser of lyric melody, whose operatic style 
18 well described by Hiller as the artistic continuation of the 
chanson. His first important work was the Cai\fe de Bagdad^ 
given at the Theitre Favart in 1800; the two masterpieces 
on which his &me principally rests are /eon ie Pwri$ (i6za) 
and La Dame blanche (1845)^ the last of which is stDl justly 
regarded as one of the two or three finest examples of Firench 
light opera. It is noticeable that an artist who so readily 
gained the ear of his public should have addressed it so seldom: 
but Boieldieu waa of a timid and retiring disposition, and 
always hesitated long before confronting Fortune. A professor 
at the Ckmaervatoirey he used to submit his manuscripts to 
his pupils; an acknowledged master, he took lessons from 
Cherubini; and at the time when the strsins of his Dame 
tlandke were echoing from one end of Psris to the other, 
he could find no better reason for his success than 'a reaction 
from Italian influence.' Sddom in the wan of art has a cam- 
paign been headed by leaders so diffident and so unassuming. 

Against these two there came up from Italy a figure so 
6traiii;e that it can hardly bi^ portntyed without the suspicion 
of caricature. A compound oi punctilio and intrigue^ of lavish 
generosi^ and sordid meanness, of pompous vanity and sound 
common sense, Gasparo Spontini fills the measure of his con- 
tradictions by standing, hi the field of opera, as an intermediary 
between Mooart and Meyerbeer. He was bom, near Jesi» in 
1774, made his d€but in 1796 at the Argentina, and in 1805, 
having already written more than a dozen operatic works, 
set out, like his master Piccinui, to conquer Paris. For 
a time he met with a discourayiiiLC reception. Hia first ap- 
pearance was courteously welcomed, his second wearied the 
patience of his auditors, at the third he wnn hissed off the 
stage. But^ in 2804, his littie opera of MUitm, which is 
saturated with Mozart, gained him more serious attention. 
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and in i(So7, af ti r three years' hand-to-hand contest with the 
auiliorities, he made his mark once for all in La Vestale. The 
success of this work is not difficult to understand. The libretto^ 
by ^tienne Jouy, is of con8iderable merit ; the nrasic, though 
extremely pnteatioiiSy k full of diqilay and oolour; the whole 
arouses much the same interest as we should take in a great 
public pageant. It was, in shorty a diatinctiyely spectacular 
opera, and^ as such, appealed to the most spectacular of 
capitals. With its production Spontini stood upon firm 
ground. There was to be no more hissinc; his dramas at 
the theatre or shouting down his oratorios at the Conceits 
Spirituels: for once he had said his say^ and Paris owned 
itadf convinoed. 

As MUtofi foUowB the method of Monurt» so, with a wider 
latitude La Vestale follows that of Oluck. It has something 
of the same grandeur of conception, coarsened in the transfer, 
like Koman sculpture in comparison \\\t\\ Greek, but strong 
and massive in construction, and not unfrequeutly digni&ed 
in tone. Its worst fault, apart from a certain roiirirhness of 
banuooy, is its loudness lor sheer noise^ a vice which grew 
upon Spontmi to the end of his life^ and whidi he transmitted 
to the most characteristic of his successors. In conducting, 
as in composition, he exaggerated every nuance i 'his forte' 
says Dorn, ' was a hurricane, his piano a breath, his s/orzando 
enough to wake tiie dead.* It was he who made his prima 
donna shout so loud in an impassioned scene that she lost 
her voice for the rest of the evening* It was he who rated 
the straining 'ceDists lor insuiElcient tone until they restored 
themselves to &vour by singing whUe they played. And it 
was he who, when Mendehsohn came to see him and the 
occasion dernaTulod an aphorism, pointed to the dome of 
a church across the way? and sumn^ed up his artistic ex- 
perience in the solemn warning, ^Mon ami^ il vous faut des 
idees grandes oomme oette coupole.' 

However^ at the time^ 'des idte grandes comme oette 
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coupole^ were in fashion, and Spontini took full advantage 
of the popular tastt. His next opera, Femawff Corfer (1 809), 
fully carried on the promise of La Vestale : the next, Oiympie, 
which he took nearly ten years to write, set the final seal upon 
hk reputation But France had now beoome too narrow for 
hit amlntioiis : Alexander Deeded a new world, and, in 1819, 
he accepted an inTitation from Frederick WiUiam III, and 
canned his hlton to Berlin. 

The oondHlon of German opera had much fanprored sinoe 
the days of Graun and Hasse. It is true that among the 
numerous courts there were still some \s hich regarded formal 
roulades as the highest achievement in music, and French 
comedies 'nut obligatem Hans%ynrst' as the highest achieve- 
ment in drama,, bat at Berlin, Dresden^ and Hamburg, to 
name no otliera» the repertoires were well chosen and the 
pieces wdH executed. Berlin in paitteular, under such directors 
as DSbberiin, Bfland, and Count BruU, had lisen to a high 
state of effidency. It had given a hearing to Gluck in 1769 ; 
it had presented all Mozart's operas from Die Entfuhrung 
to Die Zauderjiote; it was the first honse outside Austria to 
venture on Fidelio ; in recent years its performances oi Cortez 
and La Vestale had come near to rival Paris. It possessed an 
excellent company of German singers; its orchestra, trained 
by Bemhard Weber, was one of the best in Europe. As yet, 
however, it had no native school of composition. Beichardt 
(1750-1814), and Himmd (1765-1814), who held successively 
the post of Hof kapdlmeister, were but feeble luminaries to 
guide the steps of a national movement, and though both 
wrote for the stage it was to little purpose and with little 
result. One man alone had attained suflBcient prominence 
to take the lead, and he disreganied his opportunit};^ 

Ludwig«Spohr (17^-1859) has often been ranked by his- 

* It was coldly received on t>tc fii^t nipht, apparently from faults in thf> libretto. 
But in its revised torm it obtained an immediate success. See Dr. iSpitta'B Mtide 
«n Spontini, QtOft't jDtdimary, in. 670, first edition. 
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toriana among the composers of the Romantic period, with 
which indeed the latter half of his long life aimost exactly 
synchronized. But be is far more justly estimated as the 
outcome of Mozart, to whom he standB, in Hullab's fine 
phnae, 'a flamboyaat architectuie to the purer Gothic which 
preceded it.* The design is weakened, the ornament ex* 
aggerated, the style often passes into manncnsm, but the 
tradition is unmistakably present, and is maintained with 
a real feeling for absolute beauty. It is like the tracery of 
Orleans beside that of Chartrea ; it is like the colour of 
Correggio beside that of Raphael : the work of a lesser genius 
which fears to be simple lest it should Ual to charm. 

Part at least of his defidency was due to want of conoen- 
tration. He was one of the most versatile of artists : a violin* 
player of European repute, an able and amusing writer, a piunter 
who could support himself by his miniatures when composition 
proved unremunerative. His facility was astonishing, his gift 
of melody considerable ; all that he needed was a wider know- 
ledge and a sterner power of self-criticism. He himself tells ua 
that feeling his counterpoint to be impeifect» he read Maipuig'a 
treatise and 'wrote six fugues'; after which he returned to 
work fully satisfied with this light equipment. And thei« 
is a wdl-known story that, on hearing one of his pupils 
play Beethoven's E minor sonata, he askfid in a Lone o£ 
budding interest, ' Have you composed anything more in that 
style?' 

The greater part of his voluminous work will be considered 
later: at present we are concerned only with his position in 
the history of openu like most ol his oontempomries he 
began with failure: Mb first attempt, Die Ptu/ung (1806), 
went no further than the concert-room, his second, Alruna 
(1809), though accepted at Wt iinar and approved by Goethe, 
was laid aside after a single rehearsal. It is true that at 
the end of the same year a little comedy, Der Zweikampf 
miU der GeUebten, was peifonned with success at Hambucg, 
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but it hardly conipensnt^'d for the disaster of the larc^er works, 
and Spohr allowed almost a decade to elapse before he en- 
deavoured to retrieve his fortunes. In x8i8^ after a tour in 
Austria, he accepted the poat of conductor to the operai-hooae 
at IVankfort^ and then, secure in his own domain, produced 
his first two great operas, FoMii and Zamre und Azor, The 
latter won at the time the more ready welcome, the former 
Is undoubtedly the finer work, and ill deserves the neglect 
into which it has been allowed to fall. It shows a real 
power of delineation, it is full of characteristic melody, and 
in semal numbers, notably the Witches' scene, it turns to 
admirable effect Spohr^s |^ of rich and changing odour. We 
may grant that Gounod has won his right to hold the stages 
but it is a pity that musical partisanship will not aUow two 
compositions on the same theme. 

Such was the position of affairs when Spontini arrived in 
Berlin and at once set himself to produce, in full magnificence, 
his revised version of Olympie, He opened his campaign badly : 
began by quaneUing with Count Brilhl, kept his copyists 
waiting, buUied his singers until they nearly revolted, and 
behaved towards the entire theatre with a ludicrous assumption 
of imperious arrogiuice. Tlie populace grumbled in the news- 
papers, the court-party iiesitated, even the Emperor protested 
at the long delay and the lavish expenditure; Spontini paid 
no attention to any one, but insisted on change after change 
and rehearsal after xeheaiaal, wholly indifferent to blade looks 
or murmured comments. It was to a veiy tense and critical 
audience that, on May 14, 1891, the curtain rose upon the 
first scene of Toltahne's tragedy. 

The performance is said to have been one of the finest ever 
known in the history of Opera, and the triumph was brilliant 
and complete. Count Briihl offered his moat generous con- 
gratulations; friends and foes vied in applause | the voice of 
Berlui proclaimed that Ofyn^ stood without a rival, and that 
Don Giownud and fide^ were as nothing in comparison* We 
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can imagme Spontini holding bis stick 'like a fidd-manhal/ 
and turning mtb imperturbable face towud that surging sea 
of aodsmation. The truly great-soiilcd man recognizes that 

there can be no honour equal to his merit, yet he will accept 
tht worship of his inferiors because he knows that they have 
nothing better to give. 

Another five weeks and Spontini's reign was at an end. On 
June i8 a new theatre opened in Berlin^ and chose for its first 
perfonnance a peasant comedy called Der Firmchwbe, by Carl 
Marut von Vf^tta^ who had endeared himself to every German 
■todent by the fdk*eong8 of 'Leier mid Schwert.' At once 
the fickle populace transferred its allegiance; Olympie was 
deserted, and in an incredibly short time not only Berlin but 
the whole of Germany was ringing with the Bridal chorus, 
and Caspar's drinking song, and the tunes of Agathe's scena. 
Spontini was not less astounded than Goliath at the challenge 
of David. It was impof^sible to believe that he^ the Emperor's 
pffot^, the monarch of the opera-hous^ the wielder of the 
most gigantic forces in Europe, could be cast down by the 
onset of' a mere baHad-writer; and in great anger and disdain 
be set abont a means of reasserting his supremacy. But at 
present he bad nothing ready, and his dilatory methods 
exposed him to another blow. Early in 1823 Spolir conducted 
a performance of Jessonda ^ at the Berlin opera-house, and the 
mortified potentate felt his own stronghold trembling beneath 
his feet. He made two pathetic attempts to adapt himself 
to the new conditions. In 1824 he divided public opinion 
with Alddor, eme ZMerqpert five yesrs later be struck his 
last blow, and failed^ with ^^nes wm HohenHm^iOU Spohr, 
indeed, he might have met upon equal terms; but ndthcr 
by use of the supernatural nor by appeal to German sentiment 
could he rival the creator of Max and Zamiel. 

' Prcxluced with great «U0«»68 at Cassel. sliortly after Spohr's appointrncTit thrrf , 
in 1832. The rest of Spohr's operas, which fall outside this period, were Pietro von 
Albanoj Der Berggtittj Der Alchemic (all iSzg-^io), and Die Kretu/ahrtr (1844). 

Nsne ol liMm gliMd say nipvtirfion conpa^^ 
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The downfen of Spontini done the histoiy of opera m bar 

as it is covered by the present volume. It remains to add 
a word on the hiiinble, but not insignificant, part phiyed by 
England during this later period. The ballad-opem i& a lorni 
which wo may justly rhiim as our own: it was in full growth 
before Uilier wrote Der Dor/harbier, or Rousseau Le Devin du 
Viiiaffei and though it be of tiny scale and slender material 
it affords ample opportunify lor the lighter gifts of composition* 
In the hist three decades of the eighteenth-century music of 
real merit wa^ produced by Dibdin (The iVatennun and The 
Quaker); Storace {The Haunted Tower, No Song no Supper, 
and TTie Iron Chest) ; Attwood {The Priionerf The Smugglers, 
and The MagU Oak); and above ail by Shidd^ whose Castle 
jindahma is cfaanning^ and whose Botma is a woric of genius. 
After Shidd the tradition began to dq;enerate: with Kelly and 
Horn it sank to a lower level of ability, with Bishop it became 
professorial and academic; but at the worst it always shows 
some character, some native s\vcetiKSS of phrase, \\ hich may 
trace back its aucestry through the songs of Arne to those 
of Purcell* It was a meagre harve?^t that we gathered through 
these banren yean^ but the best of the grain was sound and 
wholesome; and no other nation in "Eatoige would so lightly 
have cast it away to the common du8t>iieap of oblimn* 
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OBATOBIO AND OHUEOH ICUBIO 

Ws httve already obaemd that dunng the dghteenth oentuy 
the line between aamd and secular munc was often slender 
and ill-defined. Opera was allowed to take subjects from 

Holy Writ^; divine service admitted ' jijETS and balletti ' without 
scandalizing either priest or congregation ; in reading the 
compositions of this period the student may frequently doubt 
whether a given score was originally intended for worship or 
for entertainment. It is not, therelon^ surpiising that cnmtoiio 
should have been accepted as an intermediate form, occupying 
a march-land in which there were no settled bomidaries. Almoat 
all HandePs oratorios were produced either at Covent Garden 
or at Lincoln's Inn Fields; indeed the Israel was made palat- 
able to its audience by the insertion of operatic songs; and 
this practice was still further extended on the continent, when 
oratorio fell into line with grand opera, and alternated Ita moat 
impressive scenes with the humours of NmUU, or the sprightly 
dialogue of La Serva Padrena^ It must be remembered that 
until the opening of the Gewandhaus at Leipsic (1781) there 
was practically no such thing as a pu])lic concert-hall in 
Europe. Concerts were given either in private houses, or in 
the rooms of musical clubs': for the populace at laxge the 
alternative was between the Church and the theatre, and despite 
S. Philip Neri, the Roman Catholic tradition still preferred 
to restrict its munc to its own ritual. Even in Pkotestant 

* Three of Kozeloch's mogt fiitnous works were JudUh^ JOcboroA, and JfOMS in 
Egypt : the first two operM, the third an oratorio. 

* AoQn^mMM eanpfe wm tin YiMUMM ToBMbMtlsrfloehUt^ wUdi cfitmA 
hi tfft, 8«e HMuiliak'i Cmetrttrnm U Witn, ^ 18. 
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England tiie trmdition was hard to break. Our three-choir 
feathala began hi i734> hut no oratorio- was admitted mto 
a cathedral untU, m 1759, the Memah mm given at Hereford, 
and m 1787, the Itrael at Gloucester. The whole lonn, in 

short, was treated as a kind of sacred drama ; distinguished 
throughout by the absence of action, but only very gradually 
detached from scenic cftects and the surroundings of the stage. 

In point of style it maintained a compromise between the 
two methods which it united. Redtattve, aii% and duet re- 
mained, for the most part^ operatic in character; they were 
counterbalanced by large massive choruBes^ sometimes oontr»> 
puntal^ and almost always determined by an ideal of ecclesiastical 
dignity. Yet even on this side there were occasional lapses, 
particularly among the more theatrical of the Italian writers 
who took their ideals lightly, and were reluctant to forego the 
glitter and display of vocalizatbm Porpora's first ontorio is 
a significant example* It was written for Charles VI who 
dislilced florid ornament, and the young composer, guided by 
a friendly warning, forced himself along a path of simple 
melody until he came to his final chorus. Then he could 
endure it no longer, outraged nature reasserted herself, and 
he concluded his work with a fugue on four trillBy which, 
we are told, had the result of throwing the Emperor and the 
court into convulsions of laughter. And though there are no 
other instances so gross and naked as this, yet throughout 
the entire period Italian oratorio seems to fail of its purpose. 
The polyphony, noticeable in a capella compositions, is here 
replaced by a lighter and more suportic ial style, the workman- 
ship is often hasty, and we miss that solid strength which may 
be found in the contemporary music of Germany and Austria. 
The most notable exceptions are Jommdli's Pa$$ume and 
Picdnni's /moMm, neither of which exercised any real in* 
floence on the development of the art $ the oratorios of Sacchini, 
Paer, Salieri, PdsieUo, and Cimarosa in no way enhanced dusr 
composers' operatic reputatiuu j those of G u|^lieimi and Zingarelli 
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were merely trivial and vulgar. In other forms of sacred music 
there were Italian composers who did good sendee : in the field 
of oratorio their record at this time, iiDgularly empty and 
undistmguished. 

For different reaaons the same fact holds good of England 
and France, in both of widch, especially the latter, sacred 
music was assiduously written, but in both of which the chief 
strength lay outside oratorio. Arne's Judith, produced in 
1764, has a touch of historic interest as being the first work 
of the kind in which female voices were admitted to the 
chorus S hut both it and Arnold's Prodigal Son (Oxford, 
1773)1 have long passed beyond the reach of discussion or 
criticism. Indeedj the HandeL Commemotation of 1784 may 
wdl have shown our mustcians that there was no suitor who 
could bend the bow of U l y sse s. Gossec made some marie 
with Saul and Lesueur with his Christmas Oratorio; but to 
the French mind this form of composition has never been 
very attractive, and in the eighteenth century it stood no 
chance amid the conflict of theatrical parties. Spain and 
Russia stood apart; the one preoccupied with her Fusion- 
plays^ the other, under Borfcniansky^ concentrated on the 
rrform of her ritual music. Thus, for all historical purposeSy 
the course of oratorio during this period is nrtually restricted 
to two countries: Germany at the beginning and the end, 
Austria in the intervening time. 

As wUl naturally have been anticipated, it begins with 
C. P. E. Bach. In 1749 he had made his first off t ring to 
the Churchy a fine manly setting of the Magnificats in which, 
among all his compositions, the influence of his fother is most 
apparent: twenty years later, now long established as Kapell* 

* Tliis wa« at a famoua pf>rforrTianc<; in Covent Garden, Feb. 36, 1773. 

* lioni 1751, educated maiuij m iuil^, mudo, in I779» director of the Imperial 
Clioir at St l^lbuAmg. He entiiely reorganind Buariaii Ghvidi anuie, nd ivt 
it upon the Iwsia which, with slight modificatioiu, it has adopted to the present 

day T^vcTi on festivals it is extremely simple, but it is made %*cry efFective by the 
absence of aooompaniment and hj the great ikhneM and oomjpass of the Toioea. 
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meister at Hambui^, he produced in close succession his two 
oratorios Die Israeliten in der Wiiste (1769), and Die PassionS' 
Cant ate (1769), and followed them in 1777 with a tbird| 
Auferstehmng und Himmelfakrt Jesu \ In these three impor- 
tant works we find a definite revolt against the old traditions^ 
and, on some aides, a definite antidpation of later methoda 
Though two ol them contain some good fugues, the choruses 
are not as a rule contrapuntal: indeed, there are cases in which 
the laws of counterpoint are actually violated. It is difficult, 
for instance, to realize that a son of J. S. Bach wrote the fol- 
lowing passage, which occurs in the first number of the PassiotU" 
Cantaie : — 
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* A complete Bnalysis of all these may bo found in Bitter's C. P. E. und 
W, F. Bach und derm Briidar, voL u. pp. 1-60. For an e^oally fall acooant of 
Ikt Jrcvn^AMSMtfbaMMlmkf vpL L pp. 117-31. 
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On the other hand the melody is always pure, the feeling 
often^ in the best sense of the term, dramatic^ and the harmonic 
cfaoral-wiiting uammuSty nch and effective. And, as these 
characteristics appear most dearly in the first and greatest 
of the three, it may he wdl fo preseikt it to the reader in a brief 
descripti?e analysis. 

There is no overture: a few bars of orchestral prelude 
(scored for two flutes and strings con sordini) lead at once 
into the first chorus, 'Die Zunge klebt am diirren Gaum/ 
Its extremely beautiful opening phrase has already been quoted 
on p. 7a; not less characteristic is the second theme, in which 
despair turns to reproach 



i 



i 



1 r 



There foDows a duet, in which two Isradltish women lament 
their present dearth, and regret the land flowing with milk 

and honey from which they have been brought to die in the 
wilderness. Aaron (whose part is written for a tenor voice) 
counsels patience and trust, but to Uttle purpose, and he 
can only check the revolt by announcing that his brother is 
at hand. A short majestic symphony, and Moses enters with 
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words of rebuket He is met by a fine deDundiitory choniSy 

*Du bist der Unpnmg unsrer Noth'; full of passionate 
declamation^ and sw\lt agitated accompaniment. At its close 
he reasons with his people, is answered by another pathetic 
cry, ' Umsonst sind unsere Zahren,' given in duet to the two 
Israelitish women : then, after a superb aria, he stands by the 
lock ivith rod uplifted and bids his rebels prepare for the 
i^ir^V, The scene which foUows has turned a new page 
in the history of oratorio: there is a rapid ahemation of 
recitative and cbond outburst, a moment of breathless ex- 
pectation, the rock is stricken, and the people break forth 
into a shout of jubilant wohder as the water streams and 
eddies between their ranks: — > 
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The second part opens with a great hymn of thanksgivings 
followed hy a very elaborate, and very beautiful, soprano song, 
' Vor des Mittags heissen Strahlen,' florid in style and exacting 
in compass, but far purer and sweeter than any formal aria 
of the time. Well might an enthusiastic hearer declare, in 
the highest words of approbation that he could find, ' Graun 
und Hasse haben nie schoner gesungen.' At this point the 
interest of the work declines; the libretto ceases to depict 
and begins to moralize, the music passes into a contemplative 
mood for which the genius of C. P. E. Bach was not altogether 
suited. But up to the first two numbers of the second part 
this oratorio deserves our most careful consideration; not 
only for its intrinsic merit — and it is eminently worth reviving 
at the present day — but for its remarkable resemblance to 
Mendelssohn's Elijah. We can hardly doubt that it served 
in some degree as a model for that noble though unequal 
composition. 

The other German oratorios of the time need no more than 
a passing mention. Graun's Der Tod Jesu (1755) belongs to 
the preceding epoch, and has already been discussed in vol. iv.* 
Hasse's oratorios were almost all burned in the bombardment 
of Dresden, and the single survivor, / Pellegrini al Sepolcro, 
is of no great moment or account: Naumann (1741-1801) 

* See vol. iv. pp. 45, 46. 
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produced in this form a dozen works, the character of which 

may best be gauged by his unqualified condemnation of Handel's 
Messiah. T^ce in the eighteenth centur>'^ were attempts made 
to introduce that masterpiece to a German audience. Stamitz 
put it on at Mannheim, and the first part aroused luch a storm 
that the second had to be omitted. Hlller put it on at Leipaic^ 
and Nauntann led an overwhdming chorua of duApprovaL It 
was not until Mosait leacued it, in 1789, for a Viennese murical 
iociety that any one outside England grew alive to its beautie«. 

Ap:irt from his revision of Handel, Mozart showed but little 
interest in oratorio. His Metulia liberata (1771) belongs to 
the time of liia eariy Italian operas, and precisely resembles 
them in style and treatment: hia Davidde PenUeiUe 
la little move than a paatiocb from the Mam in C minor. 
Among his lesser contemporaries, Koaduch, as we have seen, 
hovered between oratorio and sacred opera ; Dittendorf wrote 
a few works of the former class — Isacco at Gross\vardein, 
Daindde on his first arrival in Vienna, Ester and Giohbe for 
the ToukiinsUer-Societat ; but in this connexion the one great 
name of the early Viennese period is that ol Haydn, who 
before the close of the oentniy produced two maateipieoei^ 
the one now entirely u^ected, the other, in English eatuni^ 
tion, ranking almost neict to the Me»9%ah. 

For the disfavour into which it has fallen, II Ritomo di Tobia, 
like many other works of the time, may thank its libretto. 
The verse is poor and turgid, the scheme mechanical, the 
sentiment often triTial and undignified. Raffaelo is a very 
mundane angei, Tobias a aomewhat liiatiionic heio; there is aft 
least one song of an extremdy ondevout character; and when 
Tobit recovers his sight hia iirst exclamation la 'Consorte 
Anna, la tua beOezza non soffra in otto anni ottraggio alcuno.' 
But the music, tliough by no means of a unifurin level, con- 
tains some of Haydu^s finest and most brilliant writing. It 

» Tkt lalaria a — to ttw Smm W«nb am SMn properly cl M ied imocg HajdsPb 
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was compofled* in 1774 for lihe newly oiganized TonkSnatleiv* 
Sodetaty and was evidently designed to tax to their utmost 
the resources of Viennese executanoe« The orchestra is^ for 

the time, gigantic ^, the scoring extremely rich and elaborate, 
especially in the two soprano uriaa of the second part, the 
songs are gorgeous with colouring and ornament, and the 
choruses, whether harmonic or fugal, laid out on a lai^ 
and hroad design. The great difficulty of the work renders 
it unlikely tliat a performance could be undertaken at the 
present day^ but some acquaintance with it is almost necessary 
to an understanding of Haydn, We may add that ten years 
alter the first production be inserted a new chomsi, 'Svanisee 
ill uii momento dei malfattor lo speme/ which, refitted to the 
words 'Inaanae et vanae curae,' is often given separately as 
a motet 

When, in 1795, Haydn left London for the last time he took 
with him a libretto which had been compiled by Lidley from 
Paradue Loit, and intendedj in the first instance^ lor Handel* 
On his arrival in Vienna be submitted it to lus friend Van 
Swieten who translated it 'with considemble alterations'; for 
two years he woiked at it almost incessantly, and on April ig, 
1798, aged 66, lie produced at the Schwarzenberg palace this 
most famous of all his compositions. The beauties of the 
Creation are too well known to rf ()uire any further discussion. 
We have but to recall the choral recitative which narrates 
the birth of Ught, the fall of the dark angels and the rise 
of the * new-created world/ the descriptive songs of Raphael 
and Oabriely the great choruses which stand Uke monuments 
four-square; all are endeared to us by long fiuniliarity and 
countless associations. Sometimes we may smile for a moment 

It ineladeft two flatea, two oboea, two comi inglcsi, mod with great eifect, two 
bn^Hooiu, two trompet^ two hoam, two tiombonM (aito and tenor), dmiiit, and 

sthugs. 

* Its popular waio of *8tiirmelior*1iM lad to ite 001^^ 
VMjdn wrote in Bn^aiid to Peter FSndai'a ■ Hiik flw wild apraar «f tlwwavM'i 
an entuelj dUhmt oompotitum. 
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at the najf Tcalism; it no move affects our love of the mniio 
than does the detestable English into which the libretto has 
been retranslated. The score is full of learning and invention ; 

it carries them both lightly; and its freshness and vitality, 
remarkable in any case, come with double force from a musician 
who was nearing his seventieth year. 

It may tie convenient to add here a mention of The 8eaum$f 
which appeared in 1801, although this work is not properly 
speakmg an oratorio* The words are taken from Thomson's 
poem^ translated and modified by Van Swieten^ and the music 
was for a long time almost as popular as that of the OreaiUm* 
Our modern criticism, which aUows no half<-light8, has decided 
that because it is inferior it is therefore not worth performing — 
much as though one should refuse to play the 7\oo Gentlemen 
qf Verona because it 1h not so great as Hamlet — an error of 
judgement which it is to be hoped that a more discriminating 
generation will lepair. As a matter of truth it is far too 
beautiful to neglect: the songs are nearly all charming, the 
choruses are written with Haydn's aeciistomed skilly and the 
stormHMene (to name no others) is a notable instance of ririd 
pictorial effect. 

If we doubt about the classification of The Seasons, what 
are we to say of Beethoven's Christus am Oelberge, which 
followed it, in 1803, at a distance of two years ? It is commonly 
called an oratorio ; it more nearly resembles a musical Passion- 
play, if we could imagine one written by an un-Chiistian lumd* 
The figure of our liord is treated without reticence or restrain^ 
the style is 'not only secohir but in certain places actually 
spariding'^s the great ^Alleluia' at the dose is purely pantbeisty 
as different from Handd's as Goethe is from Milton. Yet, if 
we are indifferent to the title and unmoved by the impropriety 
of treatment, we must acknowledge that the music is of high 
interest and value. It is first-period work^ written before the 

* See Sockstro's artibk OA Ontorio^ Orore, ii. 553- 1° £nglaiid the fibntto 
1m ton n^ttoDt and tlM itoi7 tmMtend to IkMtf ol 
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Eroka Symphony^ and marked therefibfe by that tentative 
manner in wlueh Beetboren aa yet liandled all loni» outside 
those of chambeMnusie : but it is an exceedingly faacinatmg 
experiment, and well repays our moat caiefnl and accurate 

study. The recitatives in particular are wonderfully flexible 
and dramatic, and the melodies, whether appropriate or not 
to their situation, have all that limpidity which is so notable 
a characteristic of Beethoven's early writing. Again, this is 
the first composition in which he shows his own special masteiy 
of the orchestia, and on this ground it lays a foundation upon 
which 80 many magnificent auperatrnctuiea were aflerwaida 
leared* 

Schubert's only attempfa at oratorio were the fragment 

Lazarus, which contains a fine bass aria, and the short Song 
of Miriam, wiiich, though beautiful, does not fairly represent 
his genius. From Beethoven, therefore, the course of historical 
development returns to Germany, and there closes, for the 
present volume, upon the figure of Ludwig Spohr« Hia lour 
achievements in this field cover a period of thirty years: Dot 
jUn^e Geriekt, written in z8i9> laid aside after three per- 
lormances^ and never published; Die letzim IHnge\ produced 
St DOsseldoif hi 2816; De$ HeilanA letzte Sftmden*, written 
in 1833, and brought out a couple of years later at Cassel; and 
The Fall of Babylon, commissioned for the Norwich Festival 
of 1842. It was on tliis last occasion that the Elector of 
Uesse-Cassel refused him leave of absence to conduct his 
work, and remained obdurate in spite of a voluminous petition 
&om England and a special request from its Foreign Secretary, 
liord Aberdeen, There must have been something exoeptionaUy 
attractive in an artist who could thus imperil diplomatic relations. 

To estimate these comporitions It a matter of some difficulty. 
Their faults are obvious: the monotony of sliding-semitones, 
the cloying harmonies which recall Lamb's epigram of ^ sugar 

' Known in England as Th« Lad JudgmanL 
• Known in ^g**"^ aa GBivaiy. 
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piled upon honey/ the academic fugues wUdh always give the 

impression that they were begun with reluctance and finished 
with relief, the rhythms wliich, in moments of the liigliest 
solemnity, sometimes descend to the triviality of the dance. 
One brief illustration, from the Chorus of Saints in The La»t 
Ju4sfmeni, will exhiint a charactetiatic pcmit of ityk 9^ 



The general tenour of the phrase is like a large and simple 
uttenuice of Mozart ; but on such an occasion Mozart would 
never have weakened bii pfunaiy ooknir with a half-tone at 
the cadence, Spohr does eo aa a matter of oonn^ here and 
ereiyiitee; indeed^ be toncbea his estrane of aaceticinn if 
once In thlrCf timea he vefhdna from harmonizing it on 
a diminished seventh. His whole conception of the art is 
soft and voluptuous, his Heaven is a Garden of Atlantis and 
even his Judgement-day is iridescent. 

Yet we cannot deny tibat it is real mnaic^ and music which 
Spohr ahme could have written. Grant everything tliat can 
be said against it, grant the overcbaiged sentiment and the 
overlosded palette, there still remains a sense of beauty which 
the world would be the poorer for having lost. The attenuated 
outlines are wonderfully clear and precise, the colour is ex- 
quisitely refined, the hedonism of his prevailing mood * loses 
half ita evil by losing all its groasness.' One feels instinctively 
that be was incapable of a coarse or violent phrase. Add that 
he bad genuine emotion and a true gift of pictorial effect; it 
irill not be hard to eaqilain the entburiasm with wbicb, durii^ 
his lifetime, he was everywhere rectnved. And after all, among 
German composers of oratorio, he is the most conspicuous 
figure bi'tween C. P, E. Bach and Mendelssohn. 

Such, in brief, is the century's record of its compromise 
between dramatic and devotional expression. Of more 
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account is the mude which was directly Intended fior the 
Church, And since the best part of this was claimed by 

the Roman Catholic ritual, we may begin by recapitulating 
the order of service, aiid so proceed to the compositious which 
were designed for it. 

According to old tradition Low Mass was celebrated without 
music: but bdore the ei|^hteenth centuiy diere had ariaen, 
among the TiOage churches of France^ Qermany, and Auatriay 
the practice of introducing HymnSy litaniesy and tlie like for 
congregational singing. The art appears to hare been rude 
and primitive, the accompuninient restricted to a siTpent or 
violoncello (rarely an organ), which doubled the melody and 
kept the voices up to pitch; there was little guidance or 
BUpenriskNi» and the most famous example that we knc»w< — 
Haydn's ^er Uegt vor deiner MqfeitSt—caosSi^ merely in 
the successive verses of a sacred poem set to a string of 
Croatian folk-tunes. High Mass, on the contrary, was always 
choral, iLiid on state or ceremonial occasions might be rein- 
forccKi by an ortlu'stral accompaniment. It was to this, there- 
fore, that Church composers turned £or their inspiration and 
their opportunity. 

The ftnt chorsl number is the Introity sung wlule the 
Celebrant repeats the Judica me Dew, and the Ontf^eoTm It 
connsts of three parts, an antiphon \ the words of whidi are 
usually though not invariably taken from the Bible, a psalm, 
of which one verse is chanted, with the Gloria Patri, and 
thirdly, the repetition of the antiphon in full. Throughout the 
history of the Roman ritual the Introit has always occupied 
an unportant position. A special antiphon is appointed for 
each service, and the Sunday has often been fomiliarly called 
after its opening words, just ss the Msss for the Dead in 
known tiiroughout Europe as the Reqidem. At the same 
time the music of the Introil lias usually been regarded as 

' Itisfromtliisw8id,tikntatlwiyeiidiaiiS^1lMtow 
Sa dnrived. 
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a separate fonn of composition, since, like the anthems which 
follow it later in the office^ it varies from day to day, while 
the liturgical portions of the Mass remain unchanged. 

Next come successively the Kyrie and the Gloria, the latter 
of which is commonly divided into separate movements— 
Laudamusy Ontias agimuii^ Domine leau^ Qui toOia, Quoniam^ 
and Cum Sancto Spiiita. At its dote tlieie follow the CoUecta 
for the day $ then the Epistle and GkNipel« hetween which the 
chour sings an anthem called the 'Gndual^' and after it, 
according to the day, either a short versicle (Tractus) or the 
Sequentia, a hyniii written in stanzas of accentual rhythm* 
Five Secjuentiae were mithorized by the Council of Trent, and 
they are among the noblest in Christian hymnology: — Stabat 
Mater for the Friday before Holy Week, Victimae PaschaU 
for Easter^ Veni Sonde SpirUut for Whitsuntide^ Ixtuda 8Um for 
Corpus Chiistiy and Die$ Irae for ibit Requiem Mass* 

After the sermon comes the Oredo« dhided like the Gloria 
into separate numben; then, while the Cdebnnt is censing 
the Obladons, the OfPertorium, followed either by a Motet or 
by an organ voluntary ^ The remaining numbers continue 
in the course of the ser^ ice ; the Sanctus before the moment of 
Consecration, the Benedictus after tlie Elevation of the Host, 
the Agnus Dei while the Celebrant is communicating ; and the 
rite closes with the plain-chaunt 'Communio/ and the post? 
Communion prayera. 

Thus the office of High Mass invites the serHce of music, 
not only for its six chief choral numben — Kyrie^ Gloria, Ciedo, 
Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus Dei-— but for the smaller forms 
of Introit and Gradual, of Offertoriuoi and Motet. Besides 
these there are many other orders^ recurrent or special ^ the 

' These namei hare fallen into much confacioQ. Strict^ flM QtfMsHtoin mi 

a portion of Scripturr recitod to a plnin rliatint ; find the Motft an anthem, nfU>n 
on the same wonk. But hy the eightecutb century the Offertoritan had itself 
become an anthem ; its name is now pneticallj interchangwUi frttt Motet, 
tad tli0 oigu ivlaaliyy it «fl«B enlilM, IVaiid^ 
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FtaliiMi at MatiDi, at Yeapers the Vaakaa, AntipliofiB^ aod 
Magnificat, the Bfiierere for the Tenebrae in Holy Week, the 
Te Beam for oocasioiia of national lejoicing. We cannot 
wonder that in all ages the Roman Church should have had 

the highest genius at its coauuaiid, and that even a light 
and frivolous generation Rhould have recognized its splendour 
and acknowledged its control. 

Indeed, the historian ia heie coniionted with a problem of 
aheer multitude, A bare catalogue of the Church oompoal* 
tiona between 1750 and X830 would fill a anbatantial ▼olnmes 
PaiaieUo wrote X03, Michad Haydn 560, ZingareUi over 
500 ; almost every composer, except Beethoven and Schubert, 
held an official position as Kapellmeister, and was stimulated 
to ceaseless activity by his Ciiapter or his Patron. It is ob- 
viously inipossible to review these thoiisands of compositions ; 
we may add that it is needless, for most of them were mere pieces 
of occaaioni written with perfunctozy haste, and intended for 
no more than an ephemeral existence. But as, for this purpoae^ 
the period falla vooghly mto three principal diriaiona^ it may 
be wdl to trace them in outline, and briefly to indicate their 
moat aalient features. 

The first, from 1750 to about 1770, ia on the whole the 
least interesting and important. It begins well with Haydn's 
first Mass* (F major, 1751), a very remarkable composition 
for a self-educated boy of nineteen ; it continues with the hne 
Te Deum which, in 1756^ Graun wrote for the victory at 
Phigue: but, after these, compositions of any real merit are 
lew and far between. Galuppl pioduced at Venice a good 

^ In paxticular the four 'Antiphoiu of onr lady'-.^Alma Bedtngftori$, SaJm 
Bif Im, Stgifm OmK, mad Av$ B»g(ma. 

* No. 1 1 !n Novello's edition. It may here be stated tluit the cnmnt Knglith 
©elitiotis of the Haswa of luith Haydn and Mornrt are extremely Tnislea^iTip'. 
They arc not ia chroaoiogicaL order, they do not correspond either wiUi iiajdn's 
mMognt or iftth tint of Ktehd, and lih^ penistoiil^ indodi tmaog MoMt't 
works an iU-oompiled pasticcio, popolaify mOsA the 'TmUUl Hmi^* tlw gMtar 
pirt cC whidi U oadoobtodty qpotiou. 
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deal of-Chiifch imuic^ flome ci wludi Is ttfll peifoniied at 

St. Mark's : Gossec, in 1760, astonished Paris with a Mease des 
Marts which partly anticipates the extra vat^ances of Berlioz; 
the only other considerable name is that of Jomtnelli^ who, 
during his residence at Stuttgart (1754-69)^ developed hia 
ityle under German influence, and wrote with a foice and 
dignity that iveie beyond the reach of hia Italian conteni* 
poraricf. Hia aetting of the Poinon, hia Man in D major, 
above all bit famous Requiem for the Duchew of Wurtembeig 
are umrked by sound science and by genuine reli^nous feeling, 
and this growth of experience bore yet nobler fruit ^vhen, 
shortly before his deaths in 1774, he composed the very beautiful 
Muenre, which still ranka as the greatest of hia works. 

During the kMt thirty years of the oentnry four Church com- 
posers are conspicuously prominent: — Sarti» Michael Haydn, 
Joseph Haydn, and Moaart. The first of these hdd successive 
appointments, as court-composer to the King of Denmark 
(1753-75), Director of the Ospedaletto at Venice (1775- 
79), Maestro di Cappella at Milan (1779-84), and Master 
of the Music to Catharine II (i 784-1 8oa). At Venice and 
Milan he wrote a great deal of Church music, full of fresh 
melody and amasing contrapuntal skill s at St. Petersbuig he 
materiaUy assisted Bortniansky in the reoiganization of the 
Russian services, and produced, among many important works, 
his famous Te Ueum for Potemkin's capture of Ortchakov. 
It is unfortunate that so little of his sacred work has been 
published. Some of it is still performed in Milan Cathedral, 
many of the scores are preserved in numuscript at the library 
of the Paris Conservatoire, but there ia nothing currently 
accessible beyond tiie Russian Te Jkmn, two choruses, printed 
by Breitkopf & Hartel, and the numbers Kyrie and Cum 
Sancto Spiritu (the latter, one of the finest eight-part fugues 
in existence), which are quoted respectively in the text-books 
of Fetis and Cherubini. 

Much, too^ of Michael Haydn's work has been submeiged 
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by the river of time* Appointed^ in if 6a, to the office oC 
KapeUmeiBter at Salzbtug^ be oontintted for the next forfy-three 
yean to write at reqiittition wbateyer was muted lor his two 

churches or his Episcopal chapel ; he was cnuhed and lm>w* 
beaten by a tyrannous patron; as a natural result his composi- 
tions were often wholly unworthy of liis undoubted genius. 
Still there are some considerable exceptions. The Mi»$a 
Mspamea which, in 1786, he exchanged for his diploma at 
the Stockholm Academy^ is aaM to be noble and impresnivt^ 
his Mass in D minor, his Lauda Sinmj and his Tmeirae in E^ 
are still highly esteemed^ and the forty-two Gmdnals, printed 
in Uiabelli's Ecclesiasticon, take level rank with the work of 
hia brother, to whom, by the way, many of his compositions 
have been falsely assigned. Particularly noticeable are those 
of the 'Missa Borate prima/ the 'Missa Rorate secunda/ the 
* In conoeptione Beatae Mariae Virginisy' and, best of all, the 
JBme^duB from the second Christmas office, which bqpins : — 




Histoiy cannot afford to disregard an artist whom Joseph 
Haydn oonmdered as his equal, and Mozart for mauy years 

as his master. 

Mozart wrote nineteen Mt^ses of the ordinary office : the 
first, in 1768, for the opening of a new church in Vienna, the 
last and greatest^, performed at Salzburg in 1783, to com- 
memorate his marriage with Constanze Weber. The others 
were produced, like those of Michael Haydn, to the order of' 
Archbishop Hieronymus, and, though written with all Mozart^s 
pellucid style and abundant melody, they are merely the 
epifi^es of a genius ^\orking without interest and under 
stress of stupid prohibition. Three stand out from among 
their number: the Miua Brevis in F (No. 9, K. 19a) written 



* This was the Ma« in 0 minor (E. 437) iriiidi be wttanntdM wd tat Us 
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in 1774; the 'Coronatioii'MaaB (No. 17^ K. 317) in 1779, and 
the Musa Soiemuid (Xo. 18, K. 337) in 1780: yet even these 
fall far below his highest level. To see bis Church music at 
its best we must turn first to the smaller compositions: — the 
three Yesperae, the Litanlfii 'De venerabili,' the Offertories 
and AntiphoDSf the Moteta which culminated in the immortal 
beauty of his Ave Venmi and lastly to that very crown and 
climax of his artistic life^ the unfinished Requiem. 

It is not here proposed to repeat the conflicting testimony 
as to the part played in this work by Mo:6art's niust unsorujiuluus 
pupiL There are three numbers — the Sanctus, Benedictus, and 
Agnus Dei— for wiiich no originals have been found, and we 
may periiaps believe, without eaktravagaat credulity, that in 
editing them Sussmayer was dependent only on the memory 
of his instructions. Again^ the orchestration of Nos. 5-9 is 
left Ineomplete in the autograph score, though so much is 
indicated tliat there is no room for anything but the work 
of a secretary. To adnut Siissmayer's claim as composer is 
to violate every canon of probability, and to resign every 
attempt at a critical standard. On this point the internal 
evidence is conclusive and there is no escape from the dilemma 
that either the Requiem, from its opening to the end of the 
Ha$tkt»y is the oomposltbn of Mosart, or that he divided it 
with a collaborator of equal genius 

For it is oaly in the doubtful numbers that the inspiration 
ever seems to falter or the workmanship to decline. The 
Iniroit, the Kyrie, the Segtienee, the Offertory attain to 
a summit of achievement such as the art of mndc had not 
scaled since the death of J. 8. Bach. We have but to recall the 
opening phrases — Requiem aetemam, Reoordare, Laciymosa, — 
and we are reminded of music which in beauty, in pathos, 
in unerring mastery of its medium, touches *the outside 
verge that rounds our faculty.^ The work is as far beyond 

* VoracoaupktoMooiiiitof fh» Bole% Slory ^ Jfenrft BiflNiim. 

toalw Jain's jrM«v4 iii. S^d* 387, sndtha note in KSchsi't catdi«iie« 
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praise as it is beyond critidsm ; we might as readily pronounce 
upfjii the Parthenon or tiie Vatican Hermes. It is of that kind 
ot" genius about which we wonder, not how it accomplishes 
its aim, but how it has ever coAie to exist at all: there is 
no analogy with the chaiacten and abilities of ordinaiy men^ 
no common measof^ no common standpoint. Ftom its serene 
and nnapproaebaUs majesty commendation lecoOs, and to 
advocate its eiccdlence is to pass sentence on our own opinion. 

Mozart's Requiem stands alone, but between it and his 
other Masses the work of Joseph Haydn may find an honour- 
able place. It is not what we at the present day should call 
religions music: it often lacks that gnmty and seriousness 
which we jnstljr associate with worship; yet this is due not 
to indtfferance-^&r Haydn was the most devout of mnoiicisns- ■ 
hot to a natoral gaiety of temper which even the sacred 
precincts coidd not repress. 'I do not think/ he said^^that 
God will be angry with me for praisiiiti; Him with a cljeerful 
heart*; and it was in all the frank simplicity of a child that 
he offered at the altar blossoms from his garden, and even 
wild-flowers from his native hedgerows \ If then we consent 
to waive this objection and to meet him in his own sj^t, wa 
shall admit that in tlte nzteen masses there is much of the 
best and purest of his composition t fresh, spontaneous mdody 
often penetrated with true feeling, great technical skill of 
desisfn and treatment, above all that artistic power of con- 
cealing art which gives to the lightest phrase its own value 
and significance. It is wholly free from self-consciousness 
or affectation; it speaks out of the abundance of a heart 
that never grew old* 

Haydn's music for the Church may be divided into two 
groups, which centre respectively round Eisenstadt and Vienna. 
The former ranges from 1771 to 1783 (the period of ^Tobias') 

> The Mass HUr Uegt vor deiner Majestdt has already been mentioned. Besides 
tUi thm mn Cmttan folk-tawi fat tm at the Mttings for tbo oAot of High 
VMi: a.g. tlM CSrMi JMpon, cftlMtia C Ko. i« (Novdk^ »}. 
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and includes a Stabat Mater, a few motets and antiphons, and 
the five Masses which stand as Nos. 4~8 in his autop^raph 
catalogue^. The latter, covering the period of the Creation, 
ranges from 1796 to i8oa^ and includes the last eight Masses, 
and some imaUer lonns among which may spedaliy be noted 
the Austrian National Anthem of 1797* It will be observed 
that in 1783 both Haydn and Mosart ccasedy for a tim^ to 
write Masses. The reason is that in this year Joseph II 
issued an order forbid dinii; the use of orchestral instruments 
in church, and the prohibition lasted until in 1791 (the year 
of Mozart's Requiem) it was cancelled by the Emperor Leopold. 
Between 1791 and 1795 Haydn was mainly occupied with his 
two English visitSy and it was not, therefore, until 1796 that 
he was able to take full advantage of the Imperial rescript* 

Hie five Masses of the eariier period are, in order of com- 
position, the Grouse Orgelmesise in El^ (No. 4, Novello I a), 
the Missa S. Nicolai in G (No. 5, Novello 7), the MUsa Brevis 
8» lohannis de Deo in (No. 6, Novello 8), the Misia S. 
Caeciliae in C (No. 7, Novello 5), and the ManazeUer-Meue 
in C (No. 8^ NoveUo 15). Of these the two finest are the 
8. NkM^ and the MariazeUen the former more sweet and 
melodionsy the latter vigorous and manly with a good deal 
of sound scholarship. The Sanctus is usually the least im- 
pressive number : before its sublimity Haydn seems to quad, 
his accustomed resources of tunefulness and ingenuity stand 
him no longer in stead, and he writes a lew bars of choral 
recitation and passes on. But the settings of the Kyrie, the 
and the Agmu DH are always adnurable, and surpass in 
all but external qualities any work of the land which, during 
these years, was written by Mosart. 

On tlie other hand, the later Mass^ owe much of their 

* His first Masfl, as wc have seen, waa written in 1751. The second and third 
(Sun* bona mixta mtdit Aod B»(iU cotlt) aie k»t» ftnd Uie date of Uieir oompoMtion 

* 8iattDak*t ^tim of lUs mifk supplemnili tiM Kwrt* bj a porttoti dt that 
ftwa JcmaeUi's B$ pil k m ^ a i tm a rt i M t imtmce of <JitoriSl isetbodi. 
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richness and colour to Mozart's influence. In more than 
one form of composition it is clear that Haydn carefully 
studied the work of his great contemporary: in none is the 
remit more apparent than in this. The orchestra is larger^ 
the style mm mature^ the melody not more beaatiful than 
before, bnt beautifial In a different way* TtJn for ingtanoe die 
Chriite of the fifteenth Mass, which begum as follows: — 
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in this, the chromatic motion, the accompani- 
ment figure the treatment of the appoggiatura, bears more 
resemblance to Mosart than to Haydn's earlier manner, and 
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there would be no difficulty in finding a acore of siinilar 
cmnplci* 

It may be convenient to add a catalogue of the ]ait dgbt 
Manes, tfaioe, altliough they are the best Imown^ their order 
has not always been very clearly determined. The first two 
of them (Not. 9 and to, Novello 9 and 1) were written in 

1796, the former (C major] called In Tempore Belli, from 
the fact that the French were then occupying Styria, the 
latter (in Bb) once made notorious in England by a pasticcio, 
entitled the Oratorio of Judah^ which was mainly compiled 
from it. In 1797 Haydn celebrated the coronation of Fiands 
II with the great Maat in D minor, aometimei known as 
the *Imperisl' htm the occasion for which It was eomposed, 
sometimes ss the 'Nelson-Msss,' because Nelson^ on a visit 
to Eisenstsdt, exchanged bis watch for the pen with which 
Haydn wrote it. Then follow three more in Bb (Nos. ll, 
13, 14, Novello 16, 4, and 6), the last of which is unusually 
grave and meditative in character: then the fifteenth, in C 
major (Novello 9), and finally, in iSoA, the Mass in C minor ^ 
(Novello 10), a noble and pathetic composition, in which Haydn 
has approached more neariy than nsusl to the dignity ol his 
subject. 

The Mass-music of this period closes^ in the nineteenth 
century, with the work of Beethoven, Schubert, and CherubinI* 

In discussing tlie parts which they respectively sustain, it is 
Aseless to follow the chronolo£^ic;il sequence of conipositiou : 
they all wrote during the same thirty years, they exeroised, 
on this side of their art, no appreciable effect on one another; 
we may therefore take them separately in the ascending order 
of their historical unportance. Chembini's first Mass vras 
composed in 2869 : his best vrork dates from 1816, when he 

* T^MB two Borain Kovdlo'f «dHiait Ho. 13. la O mjor, a poovfloia* 
positioD, whldif if genuine, represents TTjiy ln at his weakest, and No. 14, ia 

D major, very op<>ratic, and rort?;i<;t)n^ ni KhT.e und Gloria aloOiCh Poniblj thM9 
mtj belong to the two lost MasMs of the earlWr periuL 

M Z 
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was appointed Master of the Chapelle Royale, and compriaea, 
amid a host of smaUer compositions, the Mass in D minor, 
the Coronadon Mass in A, writtea* for Charles and the 
two Requiems (C minor and D minor), one written in 1817, 
the other in 1856. As a rule his Church music is somewhst 
dry and formal, inclined to be prolix, and deficient in that 
happy inspiration which can sum up ;i train of thought in 
one telling phrase. But, as we should expect from Sarti'j^ 
pupil, it is extremely solid and dignified, and it shows a com- 
mand of contrapuntal resource which no musician of the time 
could rival. We may find an instance in the Credo edited hy 
Dr. Ulrich: a vast k Cqiefiis oompositbn in eight ports which 
exhausts almost every device wtthhi the range of learning. He 
has melody, too, a little cold and unsympathetic, but drawn 
with the firm hand of a master ; such for example as the 
Et tJi ^Mritum of the D minor Mass — 

t 

which would move us more if the curve were not quite so 
conscious of its perfection. Apart from all the others, both 
in date and in character, stands the Bepdem in D minor 
for male voices. It is far the most dramatic and emotional 
of all Ids Church compositions, earnest and serious in tone, 
but at the same time poignantly expressive. No one who has 
ever heard it can forget the harmonic colour of the Gradual, 
or the pathos of the Off^torium, or the hurricane of sound 
which introduces the Dies Irae, There was more than scholar- 
ship in a man who, at seventy-^seven years of age^ could turn 
aside from his accustomed method, and produce a work so 
eloquent and so poetic. 
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Tel eren here we min that sense of profound oooTietion 

witboTit which, on such a theme, neither poetry nor eloquence 
can satisfy. And the contrast between what is given and what 
is withheld i!j:row8 even more salient when we turn from his 
Masses to those of his younger Viennese contemporary. It is 
said that on one occasion, attracted by the quiet of a viUage 
Rectory, Shdkgr debated the jxaapett of taking orders; his 
appearance in the pulfnt would not have been more inooDgruous 
than is that of Franz Schubert directing the music of the office, 
80 isr as can be gathered from his biographers, Schubert appears 
to have possessed little or no religious belief : he wrote for the 
Church because his friend Holzer happened to be clioir-master 
at Lichtenthal ^, and lie treated the words of the ritual with far 
more appreciation of their value as poetry than understanding 
of tiieir deeper and more intimate meaning as expressions of 
worsl^. For the special methods of ecclesiastical compositioa 
he showed but little interest « his counterpoint was mstrumental 
rather than vocal; his fugues are often the peifunctoiy accom> 
pUshment of an unwdcome task. On the other hand, the solo 
numbers are of an inherent beauty which even his greatest 
songs can hardly surpass: the Gratias of the Mass in A7, 
the second Benedicitis of the Mass in C, are gifts of pure 
loveliness which we may well accept without caviL They have 
received the consecration of Art, though they revolt from the 
severer discipline of Religion. 

It is interestmg, in this matter, to contrast Schubert with 
Spohr. Both derived some of their insj^xatioii from Mozart, 
both were indifferait contmpuntists, both alike were lacking 
in sternness and self-restraint. Yet in all essential attributes 
they are poles asunder. Spohr's melody is often a mere echo, 
Schubert^s is entirely his own: Spohr is full of mannerisms^ 

* He oomposod six Maflses for the Llcbtenihal Church : Na i in F major (1814), 
well dcstaibed, by Profefi»t)r Prout, the most reniarVablc first Mass by anj 
composer except BeeUioveu, Noa. a aud 3 in G aud (its 15), No. 4 in C (r8l8, 
with tbt nomd JnnJfcSit mUtA In i8»8), So. 5 ia Ab (1819-1837), aod Now ( in 
lb (i8«8)» the loagMfc Md OHit «ltborato tliwB an. 
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Scfatabert afanott wholly devoid of thems Spohr aims at con- 
dsenesSj yet wearies by monotony, Schubert is the mott diffoae 

of writers, yet we follow him with unflagging interest and 
delight The reason is that Spohr's range of expression was 
comparatively narrow, and that it included little beyond those 
direct appeals to sense or feeling which cease to be impressive 
when they become fauniliar. Schubert's range was nnlimited^ 
hit inde n ti on was Inekhanstiblfl^ and his command of emotional 
ookmr, far greater than that of Spohr, was yet among the least 
of Ins endowments* 

Beethoven composed two Masses : one (C major) written in 
1809 and published in 181 2, the other (D major) occupying 
the greater part of the four years from 181 8 to 1822. Of 
these the former is a standing puzzle hoth to critic and to 
historian. It appeared in the very climax of Beetboven'a 
second period, midway between fideUo and the Seventh 
symphony, yet, det|dte some fine moments,* It is on the 
friide smgulariy dry and munspired. TUe prevailing stj^ 
is antiqwited, it goes back to the pieoeding oentiuy, it seems 
to forget all that has been learned in the violin concerto 
and the Rasoumoffsky quartets: even when it breaks new 
ground, as in the remarkable opening of the Sanctut : — 
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the effect 11 moie that of a aoinewhat uncertam experiment 

tha2i of a genuine discovery. A possible reason may be that 
Beethoven wm always curiously cautious in approaching n new 
medium, and that his mastery of resource came to him not 
by intuition but by ]ong and painful industry. It would be 
difficult to believe on internal evidence that the aonata in 
D minor (Op. 51, No. a) bebnga to the aaoie year as the 
Second aymphonys the former was at the time a new refla- 
tion, the hitter, notwithitanding the beauty of ita aknr vaow^ 
ment, reads, in comparison, almost like a formal exercise. Such 
also may bt: the case here. With the forms of the sonata, 
the (juartet, the symphony, the concerto, Beetlioven was now 
absolutely familiar, he could mould them to his purpose, he 
could make them the unerring interpretera of his thought: 
with the great vocal forma he waa still somewhat in conflict, 
and he sometimes purchased theur obedience by concession. 

The same conflict though with a different issue, appears in 
the history of hia aeoond Mass^ the Jftiia SMenmt in D major, 
intended (though not finished in time) for the installation of 
the Archduke Rudolph as Archbishop of Olmiitz. It is pro- 
bable that no artistic achievcmeiit wcr cost more incessjint 
and determined labour. Begun in the autumn of 1818, shortly 
after the completion of the Hammerclamer aonata, it took 
Beethoven's entire time, except for a few days, until the 
end of i8ai, and again for the first two months of i8aa. 
We have a vivid picture of him, wild, haggard, disiieveiled, 
oblivious of deep and food, tearing the music from the very 
depths of his being, and bending it by sheer force into the 
appointed shape. Think for a moment of Mozart: — the tunes 
* coming to him as he rode in his c arriag^o ' ; the fuj^ue * com- 
posed while he was copying out the prelude'; the overture 
written impromptu in a single night. It is a fsr cry to these 
montha of concentrated effiHrt, and the prize wrested from fate 
fay iuch titanic energy and audi masterful sdf-wilL 

The whole character ol Beethoven^s Mass Is m keeping with 



^^S/C ue«A«y 
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the drcumttances of !ta prodnctioii. It is giganti<^ ekemental. 

Mount Athos hewn into a monument, scored at the base with 
fissure and landslip, rising through cloud and tcnipest beyond 
the reach of human gaze. It has been called dramatic, but the 
word is ludicrously inadequate: if this be drama it is of the 
wars of gods and giants with the lightning for sword and 
the damorom wind for battle-cry. It does not^ like Mosart's 
Bequiemf lUify critiGisni» but simply ignores it, 'The fugal 
writings' says one, ' is defective^' and we fed that the judgement 
is wholly true and wholly irrdevant. Never before had tiie 
voice of music spoken with such depth, such earnestness, 
such prophetic intensity: there la more beauty in Mozart, 
in Bach, or in the white radiance of Pal^trina, but not even 
they have uttered truths of such tremendous import. 

There is little need to cite examples; — the solemn Kyrie, 
the Credo which upholds belief like a challenge the descend- 
ing flight of music which heralds the BenediciHii yel lor 
illustration we may recsU one passage, typical of the whole 
work, from the opening of the Agnw Dei, It is the more 
noticeable btcause, in the Mass-music of the eighteenth 
century, tliis uuinher is commonly treated with little sincerity 
or reverence: its first part often formal or perfunctory, its 
second often serving as a light and even trivial finale to the 
rest, . But with Beethoven there is an entire change of stand* 
point. The music is so far removed from formaUty that we 
can hardly force ouisdves to consider its technique at all : the 
bounds of art seem to be transcended and we are carried into 
regions w licfc our acc ustomed standards aie iio longer applicable. 
Here is no charm, no gracefulmss of melody, no device of 
cunning workmanship : we almost forget tliat we are listening 
to music^ we set aside all questions of taste and pleasure : we 
are brmight fsce to face with that ultimate Bealityj of which 
beauty itself is but a mode and an adumbration. 
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Hevf^ then, we niaj fitly oondnde our Bumyr of Church 
nraiic during the period of Yiennese Influence. We have 

seen it making its way through lightness and frivolity, main- 
taining on the whole a sincere purpose, and gaining, not 
only in technical skill, but in earnestness and in power of 
expression. To expect that its course should be continuous 
is unreasonable; there are always altemationa of ebb and 
flow In the current of human life: but we cannot doubt 
that bom C. P. £. Bach to Hayd% and from Haydn to 
Beethoven, there was a real and aeneible advance^ and that 
In It the great artista of each generation matmaUy aided. 
On the religiona ride of the question we have touched as 
lightly aa possible ; it belongs to a different order of investi- 
gation, and is mentioned here only because Art must be in 
some measure gauged by its relation to its object. But it ia 
not without reason that the two aspects culminated together, 
and that the climax of the form was at the Mune time the 
fuUeet eacpresrion of ite devotional apirit. 
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NOTE. 

Two countrki Ue ontdde tb6 ooane of biibnical derdop* 
ment: Eo^and^frimiitoadhefeiioemtlieiiiamtotheFhitei^ 
l&twrgy, Spain for no better aBcertainaUe ream than that it 
waa Bituated beyond the Pjrrenees. Both^ at this tame, accom- 
plished work of substantial value, and no account of the period 
can be complete without some record of their respect i\ e schools. 

In 1755 Dr. Greene died, leaving his unfinished collection 
of Church music to bis friend and succesaor Dr. Boyce (1710- 
Z779)« Boyce completed the work with great diligence and 
judgement and pnbliahed it^ under the title of ^Oatiiedral 
Muaic,' in Aree Tolnmea^ the firat in 1760, the last in 1778. 
Twelve yeara later appeared a oonturaation by Arnold (1740- 
1802), also in three volumes^, which^ though it be only the 
gleaning of Coyce's harvest, contilns a good many notable 
anthems and one or two fine services. It should be added 
that the best of these date from an earlier period. Our 
Church composition in the eighteenth century waa artificial 
and rococo;, and though Boyce, W. Hayea (i 707-1 777), and 
BattiduO (i 738-1 801) save themadvea by a certain manlineaa 
and Tigoiiry they aeldom succeeded in breaking through the 
conventionality of their time. But tlie turn of tbe century 
brought forward two musicians on whose names an English 
luiatoriau may be excused for dwelling. Thomas Attwood 
(i 767-1838) began life as a chorister of the Chapel Hoyal^ 
was sent abroad by tbe Prince of Wales, and studied suc- 
cessively at Naples under LatiUa and at Vienna under Mozart. 
Shortly after hia return to London he waa made organiat of 
St. PbuPa and composer to the Chapel Royal; in 18x5 he 
hdped to found the Fhilhaimonic Society^ and was one of 
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!to first conductors. His early compositions were mostly 

operatic: in later life he turned his attention t<j Church music 
and wrote anthems and services, of which the two Coronation 
anthems (for George IV and William IV) are remarkably fine 
works; and the hymn ^Come Holy Ghost/ it may be said 
advisedly, is not tmwoithy of the hand that wrote ' Ave Veranu' 
Indeed^ hia name htm oome down to us Unked with one im- 
periflhaUe comme n da ti on^ 'Attwood/ aaid Mozart, 'has more 
of my style than any tchcdar I ever had,' and in such a judge- 
ment we may wdl be content to aequiesoe. 

Of equal merit, though different in character, was the work 
of Samuel Wesley (1766-1837), nephew of John Wesley, and 
younger son of his biotfier Charles. He was a remarkably 
precocious musician; at eight years of age he wrote his hrst 
oratorioy at eleven he published a set of lessons £or the harpsi- 
chord, on which, as also on the violin and the organ, he was 
aheady an accomplished performer. England had every reason 
to hope that a genius was aiinng who would once more raise 
its art to the level of Humphrey and PurceD. But in 1787 
he met with a severe accident which clouded his life for the 
next twenty years, and left its luark afterwards in long periods 
of nervous irritability and depression. To this is due not only 
the fewness of his important compositions, but the gloomy and 
hypochondriacal temper which hindered his advancement, and 
the curious uncertainty of purpose which kept him vacillating 
between the Church of England and that of Rome* His ability 
was inoontestible. He is said to have been the greatest organist 
and impfoviser of his day : he was the first musician in Europe 
to promote the study of John Sebastian Bach : and his com- 
positions, many of which remain unpublished, include four 
Masses, over thirty antiphons — amoiiK them three noble settings 
of the Psalms 'In exitu Israel, *'Exultatr, 'and *■ Dixit Dominus' — 
about a dozen anthems and services, and a considerable number 
of instrumental works. His fame even in England has been 
somewhat dimmed by the more genial lustre of his son; but 
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we owe more than a passing attention to the man who opened 
for us the pages of Bach, and in whose own style we may 
sometimes catch an echo of their majestic harmonips. 

It is not of course claimed that either of these men stands 
beside the great masters. The art of both was in some measm!« 
deriTatiTe, the amount of their production, tried by the lavish 
standard of the time^ was alight and panimonioiis. But it ia 
claimed that they take honourable rank among the compooetB 
of secondary importance; that they were pupils fai a great 
school : and that they are infinitely better worth studying than 
nine- tenths of those careless and facile artists who have flooded 
this period of history by sheer volume. Their work is not 
Kapellmeister-musik : it has a genuine truth and beauty of its 
own, and it maintained, through our darkest agie, a tradition 
of sincerity to which English music of the present day is 
deq»]y indebted. Our poetry has often been kept alive by 
achievements which fall short of the highest genius,— there 
cannot always be a Milton or a Wordswoith, — and though in 
our musical history the interval is wider between the summits, 
this is a poor rctison for confusing the humbler ridges with 
the dead level of the plain. 

Spanish Church music, during this period, was working along 
two separate lines of development distinguished by Ealava as 
those of the Valencian and CSatalan schools respectively. The 
former was conservative, maintaining the old tradttkms of 
dignified severity and purity which had been handed down 
nnee the great days of Morales: the latter allowed itself to 
be influenced by operatic methods, by ideals of sensuous colour 
and iiu lody, by the more obvious and popular forms of emotional 
expression. The contrast may be seen at its widest point of 
divei^nce if we compare two consecutive works quoted in 
the lAra 8acro~HitpatM\ the hymn *Oh Madre' by Pon% 
and the psalm 'Memento Domine* by CSabo. The one ia 

* Siglo XIZ, Tom. L p|». 179 sad 190 reipectivdj. 
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wliolty iheatricd in time and treatment sometimes vhid and 
eKpnm&ve, aometimeB roeiely sentimental^ but no more religibns 
in chafacter than the SUibai Maier of Rosnni. The other, 

written in seven-part counterpoint, is grave and restrained almost 
to the verge of asceticiain : there is no iiitrugion of colour, no 
appeal to sense or passion ; the music flows on with that large 
unconscious beauty which we have come to associate with the 
character of Mediaeval art. It is true that these two examples 
foil at the extreme end of the period under oonnderation s they 
are for this reason none the less sslient: and it loDoirB there- 
fore to eonBida>j through the eighteenth centmy, the detenninuig 
lines from which they respectively issued* 

For the first three-quarters of the century the pure style 
held undoubted supremacy, and it was still possible to say, with 
Elslava^ that the distinguishing feature of Spanish Ecclesiastical 
Music was its severity and its close adherence to plain-song^. 
The earliest composer whom it falls within o\ir province to 
consider was Babasw (d. 1760)^ who held office sncoesaively 
at Valencia and Seville and, beside a famons treatise on 
oonnteipointy wrote a vast amount of Chnrcb mnsie in fmr, 
eight, and twelve parts. A motet of his AiuUU wdveni popuH 
for twelve voioes and organ is quoted by Eslava, and afibrds 
an intt resting example of his method. The parts are treated 
not in imitation but in large choral masses, not^* against note, 
alternating very effectively with passages for a single part or 
for two or three together. The whole work is as solid aa 
a row of Norman pilars, connected one with the other, by 
the lines of arehes, and all the more impressive from thdr 
disdain of ornament* Among Rabasaa's younger contempofsiiea 
may be mentioned Uteres, second oiganist at the Chapd Royal 
in 1756; Jnlili (d. 1787), monk of Montseriat and organist to 
the monastery j Fucntcs (d. 1768}, an excellent composer, who 
for the last eleven yean^ of his life was chapel-master at 

' lUftva, Lin SaenhMitpanay 8igIo XVil, pp. a8 and 3a. 
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Yakoda; and Soler (ly^g-iyS^), organist of the Eacnrial, 
wliose wmk was held fai h^h ertunatiim hy no less stem 

a critic tihan Padre Martini. In the next generation the 
tradition of the pure style was continued by Ripa (i 720-1795), 
chapel-master at Seville, which in 1789 gave a great festival 
in his honour; Lidon (d. 1826), master of the Chapel Royal for 
over forty years, a vohiminous writer of Church music and 
a distinguished composer for the oigan; Montesinos (1748* 
1S22), ofgnnist of the CSdl^io del PMriarca in Valencia; and 
Caho (d. 185S1), who entered the cathedral of Yalenda as an 
aHo singer^ and rose suceessiTely to he first OTfifanist and chapdk 
mabler. It is worth noting that the last of these is selected 
by Eslava for special praise as a typical r('[)reHentative of the 
school. In no other country of Europe could we 6nd a man 
who was contemporary with Schuhert, and who still wrote 
after the pattern of the Middle Ages. 

MeanwhOe the dramatic or mdodie ideal waSf fiNMOi die 
middle of the century, hegmning to make its way; and its 
first point of diTcigence may be traced to a composer who 
In the main hnlk of his work is usually ranged under the 
o^iposite banner. In 1740 Don Josef Nebra made his debut 
in Madrid as a composer of light operas and /ar/nelas. His 
talent attracted tlie attention of the Courts where the influence 
of FarineUi was paramount, and he received the somewhat 
incongruous reward of an a]^intment aa oiganist of the 
Chapdi Royal, with a commission to rewrite its mumc, most 
of which had been destroyed some ten yean before by a fire in 
the library. Nebra seems to have adapted himself with remaik- 
able skin to the new conditions. His list of wofks includes 
twenty-two Masses, a considerable niunber of smaller Church 
compositions — Hymns, Lmhu ntations, Misereres, Litanies, and 
the like — beside the famous Itequicm which he wrote for the 
death of Queen Barbara; and they are for the most part 
written in that strict contrapuntal style which was still 
garded aa the proper Tehide lor devotkmal • art* Bui his 
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early experiences in the theatre could not be altogether re- 
pressed. The Requiem^ for instance^ bcgms with two numbers 
Mt to a Canto /trmo from the plain-song^ and tben, with the 
introductioo of the Diet /roe, bceaks into a definite attempt 
at diamatic treatment. The devices are yfoy ample and 
primitive— not much more than rapid repeated notes and 
a gradual sweep upward to a cKmax — ^but they are the same 
in kind as those used later by Cherubini, with whose genius 
that oi Nebra may be said to bear some affinity. In any 
case there is here an unmistiikeable instance of the intnision 
of dramatic elements into worship: and it is interesting that 
the frontier should have been crossed by a oompoaer whO^ 
like Cherabuiiy made his first public appeazance upon the 
■tage. 

Of a very different ehancter was Garcia^ called Espafioleto 
(i 731-1809), whose quiet and aabtly life waa spent almost en* 
tirely in his cathedral of Saragossa. But In Ghireia's woric also 

may be found traces of the Nuova Musica, not so much in 
dramatic expression — though of this there are some hints — as 
in a tendency towards melodic phrases and variegated harmonies. 
It is more like the colouring of a Missal than that of a picture, 
but the cobur is there, and is laid on with an evident love of 
it for its own sake. After Gareia the area widened still 
further, tfaroogb SecaniUa* (x775~<SS^)> chapel- 
master at Ga)ahorrB» and who, next to y riarte* waa the greatest 
of Spanish critics; through Prieto^ (1765-1844)^ and Altairiba 
(i 777-1 833), who were fellow pupils at Saragossa, the one 
a famous tenor, the other a famous orgunibt, until the dramatic 
style reached its climax in Pons (i 768-1 81 8), who carried the 
war into the enemy's country^ and^ as Valencia had an outpost 
at Montserrat, retaliated by taking his oratorios and his operatic 
hjrmns into the very citadel of strict counterpoint, the cathedral 
of Valencia itself. It is an odd example of the irony of events 

* See his Hymn to Sant' lago, quoted bj £slaTa. 
' See hii Sakm Bigina, quoted by Bdm. 
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that Cabo, to whom his work must have been unspeakable 
heresy, should have sung in his choir and, after an interval^ 
succeeded to bis office: and that Valencia which, at the be- 
ginning of the period, imposed its style on the whole of Church 
compodtloiij ibofuldi at the eiid» have seen its aeryioes directed, 
in near suoceanon, by the leaden of such widdy antagonlatic 
paitieia 
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TB£ INSTBUMENTAL FOBMS 

a P. £. BACH AND THE GROWTH OF THE SONATA 

The development of the great instrumental forms may, \\ ith- 
out undue emphasis, be regarded as the chief contribution made 
to musical art during the latter half of the eighteenth centuiy* 
Before the time of C. P. £. Bach inatrttmental music had been 
<m the whole wbordiDated to vocal^ and had held a place 
honouimUe indeed but of aeoondaiy importaDoe and promiae. 
In the abeence of pnUic concert-rooms the Church and the 
theatre gave pnncipal opportunity* for display and reputation : 
the dignified ritual of the one, the ready popularity of the other, 
offered attractions to ^^ lli^h there was then no c ountt rpoise : 
skill of vocalization far outran that of any other medium ; and 
melody itself moved with the greater confidence if it went hand 
in hand with yerae* No doubt J. S. Bach wrote in every 
contemporary form and excelled in all: yeteven with J. Bach 
the balance uidines to the aide of the Chriatmas Oratorio and 
the Paaaiona and the Maaa in B minor : for the rest it waa hut 
rarely that a solitary ▼irtuoso like Conperin or Gorelli could 
dedicate the best part of his life to the service of violin or 
harpsichord. But with C. P. E. Bach there begins a new era. It 
was especially his work in the development of the Sonata form 
which won him the unstinted admiration of Haydn and 
Mozarty and which, through them affected the subsequent 
course of events. In this his main historical interest liest and 
it is therefore worth whUe to consider In brief outline the 
character of the forms as he found them and the kinds of 
modificatbn which be adopted and employed. 
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The prindpleB on vrhkh SonaAft-writiiig depends are thoie 
cl balance and oontiaat, of key-distriliiition and iccunent phraa^ 
in abort of aucb ofganuaftion of musical theme as maf be 
foughly compared with the plot of a drama or a story. And 

just as, in a story, plot of some kind is the most primitive 
requirement, so these principles, in one form or another, lie at 
the root of all the earliest folk-tunca and dances, more or less 
coherent according to the degrees of civilization which these 
imply. It would of course be here superfluous to trace the 
history back to its first origin : the natore of Bach's material 
will be snflfidently indicated if we start from his great prede- 
cessor Aichangelo Coiclli* Now in the Sonatas of Corelli we 
find two prindpal types of structure, each with two subdivisions^ 
The one, which is commonly known by the name of Binary, 
consists of a couple of musical ^ paragraphs ' equal, or approxi- 
mately equal in length, and set against each other in exact 
balance and antithesis. With one of its species the first 
paragraph ends in the key of the piece, and its modulations 
lie wholly internal and incidental, e. g. the following Corrente 
from the Sonata da Camera in Op* 2, No. 7 1 — 
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With the other species the first paragraph modulates out of 

the key, and the second works its way back, as in the Sarabande 
of the Sonata in A, Op. 4, No. 2 : — 




fr 

I I 



0 
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The second type, which, on all logical grounds, should be 
called by tlie analogous name of Ternary*, (insists of three 
similar paragraphs, the third of which more or less exactly 
reproduces the first. This again is subdivided in the same way. 
II the first paragraph ends in the key of the piece, there is 
nothings exoqil the fancy of the oompoaer, to prevent the thiid 
from reitating it precisely, aa it does in the Tempo di Gafotta 
of the Violin Sonata in A, Op. 5, No. 9: — 

1 In most English text bookg on Form it is called Ternuj if the first puagnph 
flndt ia ttie kej of the piece. Binary if itdoet not. 
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If however tbe fint paragraph modulated away its restatement 

could not be precise, for there was an accepted law that the 
movement as a whole must end in the key in which it began. 
Thus the phraaeolc^ of the third paragraph needed such 
alteration as might bring it ultimately to a full close in the 
tonic^ e. g. tbe foUowmg Conente from the Sonata dn Cameia 
m A minors Op. 4, No. 5 : — 
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Of these four alternative types of structure the first is the 
least oigaoic and the least satisfactory. It suggests indeed not 
one moyemeDt but two: the openmg hall is complete in itself^ 
and the reat appears to be a mere appanage or after-thought. 
There is little wonder, therefor^ thai in CorcUi examples of it 
are rare and that after bis tune it practically dropped out of use. 
On similar grounds the third feD into disfavour : it represented 
a low level of constructive skill, it seemed too obvious^ too 
easy, to give scope to ingenuity or invention. At the same 
time it was not ill-adapted to simple uses, and, as it survived 
in the Folk-song and the 'da capo' Aria, so after a period of 
neglect ^ it was resumed in the Sonata for those lyric or elegiac 
movements which from the nature of their subject required 
fittle complexity of otgsniiatiop. 

The second type, that of the Binary stmctore in which the 
first part modulates away from the key and the second returns 
to it, was the form of predilection during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Corelii employs it far more frequently 

* SffMi daring fldsptriodfoiMcnmpieiniijbsiBaDd in: 
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lihuianyotbcrtitis almoftt mvariaUe with Ids Italian tiieoeiaon, 
U la almoBt mvariable with J. S. Bach, Its neatneaa and 
exactitude were admiiably auited to tlie logical temper of the 

time ; it afforded a ready solution to the problem of variety in 
unity ; it kej)t a check on all tendency to div agation or extrava- 
gance; it soon became h convention as unquestioningly accepted 
as the Alexandrine in France or the heroic couplet in England. 
But even a convention cannot remain stationary through forty 
yean of artistic progrciii Racine's Alexandiineis not like that 
of Comeille, Pope^s couplet is not like that of Dryden, and 
in the same way the history of this Binary form ahows a 
oontmuons development, until at last it hreaks its own bounds 
and passes into a higher stage of evolution. 

It will be noticed that in the instances quoted from CoreUi the 
thought is somewhat indeterminate. The outlines are clear 
enough, but they are filled mth details and incidents which, as 
they stand, look more like impromptus than parts of a pr^ 
determined design. The first advance, then^ was towards 
greater predsmn, towards a dearer articuhtion off memhets, 
and their dispoeitbn so as to exhibit in fullest light the oiganic 
unity of the composition. This was most readily effected by 
a direct, epigrammatic antithesis of clauses, so placed across 
the modulation that each, as the movement proceeded, should 
transfer its key to the other : a device which may be represented 
by the mechanical scheme: — 

(when a and b represent the dauses, i and a the keys): and 
illustrated by the following example tarn Marcdlo s — 
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Of this sharp-cut and polished antithesis tliere are, in the music 
of the early eighteenth century, many hundreds of instances. 
Its strength and its weakness are both equally apparent. On 
the one hand it is supremely lucid, it reaches its point without 
panule or ciicumlocutioa, it is &bsolntely perfect in rhymB and 
rhythm. On the other hand it stands in imminent danger of 
formaliBm, it lacks altogether the element of ei^ectatian or 
surprise; after a few instances the hearer knows what is coming 
and can foretell the entire issue at the double-bar. Hence it 
was of great service in rendering the form familiar to audiences 
of little musical experience : but as composers advanced in skill 
and hearers in understanding there grew almost unconsciously 
the need of a more developed and elaborate method. This is 
particulaily noticeable in the work of J. S. Bach, whose Suites 
and Partitas bring the old Binaiy form to its highest degree of 
TBrtety and flexilnlity. Sometimes he takes a passage or figure 
from the first part and plays with it contrapuntally, sometimes' 
lie intertwines it with a new theme, sometimes he alters its 
curve or enriches its harmony, often he carries it easily and 
continuously through a c hain of modulations: in every case he 
arouses attention, stimulates curiosity, and challenges intelli- 
gence by confronting it with some new problem of design. 

One more point. This elaboration of thematic treatment 
naturally required a somewhat laiger fields especially when it 
extended itself through a series of modulating passages, and 
thus the Binary movement came to consist not of two equal 
parts, but of two parts, the second of which was longer and 
more diverse than the first, lu short the mechanical scheme 
had grown from 
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where represents the prolongation of the second part by the 
further development of its themes or the introduction of new 
episodes. But here occurs a difficulty. The tonic key is only 
touched for a few bars at the beginning and end of the ino?e- 
ment ; all the rest is gathered round differeni tonal centres, and 
the whole scheme of balance and proportion will therefore be 
dislodged unless the tonic can be asserted at the end of the 
piece with some spedal emphasis or insistence. One means of 
secnring this would be to introduce, immedialdy after the 
episodic passages, an allusion to the opening theme in the tonic 
key (thus reinforcing it by actual recurrence of phrase) and 
to maintain that key with the briefest and most incidental 
modolation till the final cadence. A remarkable instance 
may be found in the Fokmai§e of J. S. Bach's Sixth French 
Suites— 




r III ' iiiiiiniiLr 
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The double-bar breaks this moyement into two imequal parts 
of eight and sixteen bars respectivdy. The first eight ban 
begin in E major and modulate away to the dominants the 

second eight bare begin with a reminiscence of the opening 
phrase and then modulate continuously till they reach a cadence 
in Cf minor : the third eight bars reintroduce the tonic key, 
again with a reminiscence of the opening phrase, and centre 
round it until the end. The reader cannot fail to be struck with 
the resemblance between this form and the fourth of the 
atractiual ^rp^ quoted from CoveUi^ In both alike there is 
a first part which starts in the tonic and modulates to a 
rdated keyt in both alike there foUows a passage of further 
modulation: in bolli alike the conclusion of the movement 
consists of a sentence which begins and ends in the key of 
the piece. But whereas in Corelli the last part maintains 
the tonic throughout and uses it as a vehicle for restating 

*8wp.i89. OomptntlioirfthBMh^lWBfMiiiOoidU'stf^&OBtlMTk^ 
Soaate in A sujar» Opi. 5, NOi 9. 
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the first, in Bacli the last part allows incidental modula- 
'tkm and^ after a brief allusion to the qpening theme^ passea 
away to other topics. Bach'a movemeiit, in aiiorty ia atill an 
example of the M Binajy form, though ao ex t en d ed and 
developed that it stands at tiie extreme veige and frontier. 
One farther step and the modem aonatarform waa inevitable. 
Its ground-plan had already bcea sketched, and the sketch laid 
aside until men had w orked out the utmost possibilities of the 
narrower design. But the narrower design had so widened it« 
boundaries that by very force of momentum it was bound 
to transcend them ; the fioim which Corelli had regarded as 
too hasaidons and experimental for common use* was now 
approached once more after a generation of skill and caqperience ; 
to C. P. E. Bach fdl the opportunity of aeeing in the fullness 
of time that the threefold form was possible, and that no other 
could any longer satisfy the requirements of the sonata. 

The particular type of movement which was established by 
C. P. E. Bach thus marks the converging-point of two preceding 
lines, the one arrested since the time of Corelli, the other working 
round to join it by a longer and more devxras drcuit. In his 
hands it assumes the familiar ^three-canto' form^ though not 
yet fully oiganized i an Exposition divided between two con- 
trasdng kcys^ a Development section modulating more widely 
afield, and a Recapitohition, the office of which is to restate the 

first part in the tonic key, and tiien to u;ive a sense of unity and 
completeness to the whole. For the sake of clearness it may 
be represented by the following mechanical scheme : — 

Expotttion, 

Begint io the tonio mhI 
momittm awfty to tlra 
dominuit or iclslive 



ReeapUukUion, 

Ee«t«tea the themes of 
theezpMition(«nthKMne 

umissiuiiM or changeiy 
entirelj in the tonic. 



Dttttopmnt SteUoiu 

Begins with an allusion to the 
opening theme, in dominant or 

relative major, and then breaks 
awaj into free inodalation. 

Oj-Ag flg-C, 

So isr as oonoems the geneial ground-plan this is, of course^ 
the fsnn commonly employed in the first movement of the 
' Hs nnfjtaigBl it not smnw Asa s dosMi lisMS ia ills wbclo of Us dOBpiMttioni* 

O 9 
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'Cldssical' sonata: but its opening canto is not yet differen- 
tiated into determinate ' subjects * ; the organs are still in 
some d^^ree embryonic. In other words the Exposition fulfils 
ita fundioii of contrasting two tonal centres, but its different 
parti tie not fet duly related and praportioned ; if we try t» 
aBilyae it into * fiitt mbject*' ^UnMtm/ and 'lecood aotject' 
we abaU see at once that tbit analyns ia ailntmjr and that tlie 
namea aie mialeadings the alyle la too nniiorm and the proceaa 
of modulation too gradual to admit of any such method of 
division. Take, for example, the Exposition of the opening 
Allegro bom the first Wiirtembeig Sonata, composed in 

17435— 
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This absence of distinctiTe themes is not a mark of defideot 
melodic invention, for C. P. E. Bach had a very remarkable 
gift of melody, nor of inexperience, for he had been engaged in 
sonata- writing since 1732. It was simply an inherited 
tradition, which, preoccupied with clearing the outlines of his 
form^ h« did not think it worth while to discard. His main 
bnmnfiii was to mark out the gfonnd and lay the imm d a t ionas 
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it if unreatoiiaUe to expect that lie should fomee the loll 
capabilities of the sopeistructiire. Am he neared the end of lus 
ninety clavier-sonatas^ he bei^ more firmly to differentiate 

his themes ; but by that time Haydn was already famous. 

These results follow from this comparative want of organiza- 
tion. First, that in a large majority of these movements it is 
the opening theme which most readily attracts the attention and 
which remains longest in the memory. Indeed the music often 
enters with a strilaqg end vivid phrase and then settles down 
'to scale pass age s or assertions of some dementaiy harmonic 
progression : ai^ for instance, the Sonata in O nunor (comp. 
1 746) which^ after a lew rhapsodical bars of introductioD, breaks 
into the fine stormy opening : — 




and then seems to lose itself in the sand. Not less remarkable 
is the Aliegio of the third Wnrtembeig Sonata (E minor), 
wliidi starta with an almost Handdian breadth and dignity, and 
after four bars sets about considering how it may most easily 
arrive at the contrasted key. Indeed, imtil the Reprise Sonatas 
there is not one of Bach's Expositions which maintains a uni- 
form level of interest throughout. Tlie melody rises with a bold 

* The total aombarof 0. P. B. BMh*i fomporitfoi fnr.Ciaviv Solo hm aio^ 
oC whieb Mtlur man fhtii 90 wm iiwIm. 
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enough flight, but the wings begin to flag before it reaches the 
douUe-bar. 

Seoondly, Baches treatment of the 'Devebpment aection' is 
always rather nmple and nidimentary» setting out with the 
opening theme in the contrasted and oontinuing asoher and 
even tenour with very little in the way of adventure or qnsode. 
Hiis is, of oomse, an inevitable eonseqnence of Us Escposition : 
the characters are not yet distinct enough to admit of dramatic 
incidents and situations, the phrases, with one exception, are 
not sufiiciently salient to be readily reco^izcci in aiiew context. 
As the son of his father he was naturally acquainted with some 
of the possibilities of thematic variation, but they were not 
with him a matter of chief intensty and he did not and could 
not realtze the immenie range which would be opened out by 
a shsfper discrimination of subjects* Hence, compared with 
Haydn and Mozart and still more with Beethoven, his woric in 
tliis respect is usually somewhat uniform and colourless : it is 
the dnima of Thespis not yet humanized by the introduction of 
the second actor. 

Thirdly, he cuts rather than solves the problem of the Re- 
capitulation ; the proldem bow, with least appearance of effort, 
to restate in one Itty the music which the eiq^tUm had 
divided between two. Our experience of the consummate skill 
with which Beethoven efliected this may tend to make us foiget 
that, at the Inception of the eonata, it was a matter of real 
difficulty : the shifting of the tonal centre required some alter- 
ation and readjustment, and it was by no means clear how this 
couid be neatly and deftly l)rought about. At any rate, in the 
early sonatas, Bach never seems to be entirely master of his 
form. Sometunes he secures the necessaiy transposition by 
entirely rewriting the passage that leads up to ity or even by 
ittbstitnting a new episode altogether: sometimes he ihortens 
his denouement by a considerable omissiaii and joins the edges 
together with a somewhat obvious seam s In both events he 
leaves us with the unsatisfactory impression that the last act of 
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the play liai eawed aome perplexity to the dnmatist. It ii 
necessary to add that in this reipect his later work ahowt 
a very notieedde adtanoet tiie fine Sonata in E major^ (com- 
posed 1766) is a model of oonstructive skilly as are many olihefs 
in the aeries 'for Kenner und liebhaher * t but we are here leas 
concerned with a criticism of Bacli's ability than %vith a states 
ment of his place in the history of musical forms. Tiiis place 
he owes almost wholly to his first two volumes (the ' Frederick * 
and ' Wiirtembei^ ^ Sonatas), for it was from theae that Haydn 
derived hia education, and it is therefore on theae that the 
attention oi the reader ahould mainly be concentrated. Bach, 
in shoi^ is iMs Impottaat to ns in the fall inatiirityof Usgenios 
than in the earlier days of trial and experiment. In the ^es of 
Bnmey be was the kindly old rirtuoaO) in whoae writings the 
instrumental music of the eighteenth century attained its 
consummation; in ovirs he is the inspired pioneer who cleared 
the paths for the feet of hia Viennese Ruccessors. 

So far we have considered Bach's treatment of the particular 
structural type which is most closely associated with the 
'Classical' sonata. It remains briefly to indicate the lines 
whidi be laid down lor the constanictaoa of the sonata as 
a whole. The number of movements he fiswd at three's an 
opening Allegro bailt on the plan which haa been already 
d es cribe d^ an Adagio or Andante in some nesily related key, 
and a Finale of bright and cheery temper, written either in an 
extende<l dance-form or in a looser version of that employed 
for the first niovcmcut. Of the Finale there is little that need 
be said : it owed its character to the same convention which 
ended the Suite with a Qigue or some other such light-hearted 
numbef) and its plot was not sufficiently distinctive to require 

* Made accessible by lis iiu luslon in the Tresor de» PtanisUs (vol. viii). 

* Ho doubt from reminiscence uf the ' Italian ' ovartore popularized, hj Aleaaandro 
toirtti,lBwUdhtliinbtlMain» di^odtimcf Th»ptMlii»«f 
ficlMiag tlia Ant AlfagfO with a ahott Adagio Intnxlaction (rare in Bacli, but 
BMm froqaent among Uftraeoanan) b in like miBiisr darivad from Uw ' Fnaakt 
Owtore' of Lull/. 
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any detailed discussion. But in the dow moyements Bach 
allowed himself a free hand. He selected his plan from among 
any of the common and familiar types of the day : — the fugato, 
the old Binary form, even the operatic scena : — and, no longer 
occQjned with complexities of design, allowed full play to his 
delicate sentiment and his happy audacity of cobnr. It is 
bam these that we csn hest ondentand the estimate in which 
he was held as a poetic composer:— the sweet snd touching 
elegy of the fifth Wfirtemberg Sooati^ which begins : — 




P 



f , f °r 




or the Andante from the first of the Sonatas inscribed to 
Frederick the Great, a movement which is worth quoting entire 
as an illustration both of sincere feeling and of melodious 
phrase: — 
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Beddes the tonatat lie wrote ▼oltuninoiulf in almoBt emy 

conceivable kind of instrumental medium: over a dozen 
symphonies, over fifty concertos, a vast amount of miscellaneoua 
chamber-music, several pieces for the organ, and at least a 
himdred smaller works — dances^ fugues^ faatasias, rondos — for 
dader-solo. The symphonies are scored for all manner of odd 
oombiiiatioiis from ttriiig^trio to fuU orchestra (a sure indicatiim 
that the lem was not yet fweciaely fixed) : and lor the moit 
part vaciUate between the ioim of the aoiiata and that of the 
euncnt ordbestnl overture* They were probably oompoeed 
for oceaaions of public display, and contain more of formal 
pageantry than of genuine artistic uieriL. The concertos and 
chamber-works are remarkable uot only for the freedom of their 
form, but, in many cases, for their great melodic beauty and 
for their sense of balance and contrast. Indeed the two 
davier-concertos in 6 major and D major, both of which have 
been edited by J)r« Riemann, are not only the moat important 
worki of thdr kind between J* S. Bach and Moaur^ but are 
more Bke the later master than the earlier. Bold and 
escperimental in oonstmetion they are yet perfectly dear^ they 
treat the soio-instrument with a complete knowledge of its 
capabilities, and even handle the orchestral forces with some 
measure of individual freedom and character. The opening 
movement of the first is one of Baches most vigorous and manly 
munberas the andante of the second, an orchestral tune with 
rhapaodical interiudesy la a fine instance of hia tender and 
expressive melody* 

Among his smaller clavier-forms the Bondo is the only one 
that requires any special condderation. The simplicity of ita 
essential structure — a melodic stanza repeated three or four 
times with intervening episodea ^ — rendered it, in his judgement, 
unfit for the larger and more serious kinds of artistic 
opmpositioa: he seldom or never used it for any of hia most 

' PttwU'iMqg^'Iattoiiiftfk«B]jOf»*tiiQk]ifii toflj/iia goodtunfl* of 
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important wmto, !rat relegated it to a piftoe toBoong bit 
Underwoods. At the same time, having once allowed it to 
be planted, he was far too conscientious a forester to leave it 
in neglect: indeed he seems to have tried every available 
metliod of training its growth and enricbing its foliage. 
Some of his rondos are purely experimental, modulating into 
the remotest IceySy altering rhythm and tempo, suhstitiiting 
variations for the exact restatement of the main theme, doing 
all that the scieiiee of the day oonld suggest to prevent the 
impression of a stiff and predse reemtenoe. His best knowo 
example — that in £ major with the graceful subject 




seemi^ at first sight, as free as the most irresponsible fantasia. 
The mdody retains in in T^, in C $ the principal qpisode 
given in B major at the beginning is repeated in G major towards 

the end, the other intervening paragraphs are mainly ihap- 
SOdKcal or declamatory ; the whole design^ both in audacity of 
key-distribution and in variety of phrase, has no parallel before 
Beethoven. Tet the freedom is by no means that of anarchy 
or lawlessness : the schem^ if a little exuberant, has a 
definite and intelligible plan, and while it breaks away 
altogether from estabiished traditum hc^ to set a more liberal 
traditkm for the fntnre. There is oertsinly some groand 
for surprise that Bach should have undervalued a form which 
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he could employ to such good purpose^ and which played ao 
considerable a part in the subsequent history of the sonata. 

The work begun by C. P. E. Bach wjis not to any serious 
extent furthered by his German contemporaries. The most 
capftble among them was hiB brother WUhdm Friedemann, 
wliote best music, ao fur M we know it, belongs entirely to the 
old schooL His aonatss sod ooncertos are either dignified 
dqponents of the ocmtrspuntal methods which he hsd inherited 
inm his iilher, or, as in the case of the Six Sonatas dedicated 
to Miss Domerque, deplorable failures to adapt himself to an 
unfamiliar method. Indeed, it is mainly on works outside the 
sonata that his present reputation is founded : on the fugues 
and the polonaiisea, and above all the noble fantasias in which 
the inspiratkMi of J. S. Bach is most clearly apparent. Ue 
oasde some interesting experiments in instrwnental combination t 
a aymphoDy In one movement lor strings and flutes^ tiuee 
'Bicercate' for striiig quartet and basso oontinuo^ and best ol 
all ft sestet for stringSy darinety and homsy the style of which is 
a curious anticipation of Haydn's eaily manner. But these 
appear to have been merely sporadic and incidental, written as 
the mood came and thrown aside as soon as the drudgery of 
the manuscript was over ; they were hardly known in their own 
day and they are but now beginning to be rescued from oblivion. 
Of other German musicians, Hasse wss occupying a distin- 
guished position at Dresden, but he was hr more occiq^ied in 
coodliatbg the mtor of Kcsselsdorf with operas than in 
gathering the more seduded snd scademtc laurds of Instrumental 
composition : sshI apart from Hasse the only other men of con- 
nderable moment were gathered, with C. P. E. Bach, round the 
court at Berlin^. By an accident of history it liappened that the 
next e^reat genius arose not in Germany but in Austria, and there, 
under new racial conditions and amid new surroundings, carried 
on to a further stsge the devebpment of instrumental music. 

* The lOMtM «t Chrfitopli KfabrimMm sad «f Q«ofg IkmSM, who weis both 
la Bsdia ■! lUs tisM^ ihoir MsritaUo tnwNof «hslainnM«(ro.Fi E. BMh. 
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THE INSTBUM£NTAL 70BHS (continued) 

THE EABLY SYMPHONIES AND QUABTETS OF HAYDN 

In the year 1749 Joseph Haydn^ aged seventeen, was 
ignominioiisly expelled from the Choir-scliool of St. Stephen's, 
Vienna, and turned out to seek his fortune in the street. 
Seldom has a blessing preiented itself in a more complete 
difljgiUBe. He had no money and no inflncaiciej he waa in dia- 
giace with the only autfaofities to whom his name ma Icnown^ 
and aa he spent hia first night on a bench nnder the open aliy 
the prospects of his future appeared sufficiently oomfortlessb 
But a few friends came to his aid : one offered him hospitality, 
another found him pupils, a third lent him 150 gulden until 
better times ; within a few days he was ahle to rent an attic 
and establish himself there with the two most precious of his 
possessions, a violin and an ' old worm-eaten davier/ Vienna had 
then no distindivefy poorer quarters: the dlywaa confined withiA 
the drcnit of the fortifications^ and the same tall mansiinia 
sheltered wealthy competency and poverty under one loof • On 
the ground floor lived Serene Highness, resplendent in Giurt 
apparel, overhead came the more dignified professions or the 
richer Bouri^eoiaie, and the staircase wound its length upward 
past the doors of the clerk and the petty merchant, until it 
reached its limit where indigence lay shivering under the til^ 
By an odd chance Haydn selected for his place of abode the 
old Michaeler^Haus in the Kohlmarkt, two inhabitants of 
which were destined to play a considerable part in his career* 
The tldrd ^sge was the lodgmg of MetastasiOf from u^m h^ 
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obtained lus first patronage in Vienna ; tlie lower part of the 

house was the town-residence of Prince Paul Esterhazy, who 
twelve years later appointed him to his office at Eisenstadt. 

At the time, however, a more important ally was the f:^aod- 
natured publisher in the new Michaeler-Uaus who lent him 
minic which he waa too poor to purchase : treatises of Fux and 
If aipurg^ eompodtioiia of Werner and Bonno and Wagenieily 
and above all the 'Fredericic' and 'Wnitembeig' volnmea of 
C« P. E. Bach* On theae Haydn faatened with all a atudent^a 
enthusiasm. He read and reread, copied and analysed, wrote 
voluinmous exercises, strengthened his hand in composition, 
and devoted his leisure to taking pupils and to practising his 
violin until, ' though no conjuror,' he was ' able to play a 
concerto.' He is said to have worked for si^en lioura a day, 
training himaelf aa hardly any other muaidan had been trained^ 
and giving eameat of that ceaadeaa and untiring indoatiy which 
dlsdngmahed him throngh hla later life* 

80 paaaed five yeara of preparation : a quiet period diversified 
by few incidents. In 1 75 1 appeared his first Mass and his first 
opera; in 1753 Metastasio introduced him to Porpora, who 
carried him ofF for the snmmer to Mannersdorf, and there g^ave 
him some rather intermittent instruction ; about the same time 
he added to his Uat of pupils the 'Wunderldnd' Marianne 
Martinez. But in 1755 came the first great opportunity of hia 
career. A certain Karl Joaeph Edier von Ffimbeig (wm of an 
eminent phyiician who had been ennobled by Cbarlea VI} 
had a country-houie at Weinziri near Melk^ and, bdng aa 
enthusiastic amateur, was in the habit of filling it with parties 
of musicians who spent their time in performini^ all manner of 
chamber-works. Through some unknown channel he heard 
of Haydn's reputation, and invited him down on a long 
visit. Haydn accepted with alacrity, paclced up his violin^ 
and, at the age of twenty-three^ set out on a Journey from 
which he was to return aa the first instrumental composer m 
Austria. He found the usual 'country-house' orehestra of 
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the tini^ ft few itringi^ a couple of boni% a ooople of oboM^ 
and he at once aet lumadf to lUustrate in tliia laiger medinm 

the principles of design which the study of Bach had tanglit 
him at the clavier. 

The whole noinencUture of instrumental music was still very 
fluid and indeterminate. Any work which waa written ^ for 
three or more instruments' could be called a symphony: 
lonatas could be written for clavier ahme or clavier accompanied 
by etiuige or windj or for two violiae and a baiit : and bendet 
these were several more or hm ftotasttc titlei— -Nottumiy 
Serenadee and the like, — which seem to have designated 
nothlnff more than a somewhat lighter style of composition. 
The eighteen works which Haydn composed in 1755-6, at 
Weinziri, were called by him Nottumi, Divertimenti, or 
Cassations ^, and were written for whatever instrumental forces 
happened to be available at the moment. There seems to have 
been a tmstworthy viola-player^ and he was therefore abk to 
give some character and independence to Ins viola-part : the 
home and oboes were not of piopoftionate merit*^ and he 
therefore wrote the majority of these compositions for the four 
strings alone. There is no e^ndence that he was conseionsly 
making any discovery or invention. He was simply applying 
to the needs of a miniature orcheatru the forms which he had 
learned during hia period of studentship. 

The eighteen works in question are those printed in the Paris 
and London editions as the string quartets. Op. i-^. At least 
three of them (Op. i, N0.5 ; Op. a^Nos. 5 and 5) were originally 
composed for strings and wind, and one of them (Op* No 5) 
has every daim to be r^arded as Haydnfs first symphony. 
This title is usually bestowed, with insufficient reason, on the 
spnphony in D major which he wrote at Lukavec in i;59. 
But a comparison of the two will show that there is no essential 

' 8m FaU, voL L p. 331. 

keep in twM. 8m ■Into, p. 8. 
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point of difference between them. They are scored for the 
same combination, stringfs, honiR and oboes; each consists of 
three movements, the morements are in the same form and are 
almost identical in ecale and length. It may be added that 
Op. I, No. 5 Is not mduded in Haydn's catalogue among the 
number of his quartets, and that it was published by 
Breitkopf with the wind-parts. We do not even know 
whether the composer sanctioned their omission when, in 
1764, La Chevardiere introduced Paris to the 'Six Simphonies 
ou Quatuorg dialofi^ues pour deiix Violons, Alto Viola et 
Basse, composes par Mr. Hayden, Maitre de Musique & 
Vienne ^/ 

Throughout the first two opus-numbeffs Haydn Is evidently 
feeling hia way. Ebcoept the 'Symphony' all the worlcs have 
five movements apiece; and two of the five are minuets^ 
written in the tiny lyric-forms of which he was especially fond, 

and the duplication of which he might well cover under the 
modest title of divertimento. But, by the beginnini^ of Op. 3 
his method was fully established, and from tlKDceforward we 
find, with very few exceptions, tiie four movements which 
afterwards tiecame traditionaL The style, too, of the third 
collection la more mature than that of its predeoessois ; the 
themes are more definite and articulate the treatment is more 
otganic, and there is already some indication of that remarkable 
freedom and flexibility which were to signalize. In later times, the 
character of symphonic and concerted composition. No doubt 
there were still many conventions, but all art is in some degree 
conventional, and ita true la^vs differ from their academic 
counterparts in their response to some psychological need, and 
in their almost unlimited capacity of growth and development. 
To write a quartet at the present day after the precise pattern 
of Haydn^s early work would be to produce nothing more than 
a College exercise : but the forma which are appropriate to our 

I Ib Ymdn^i tiUbgue HayM early quartati in footod'am eon «t lUHHiboll 
MMir 9 
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use are aa directly the descendaiiti of bia as they are the 
ancestors of others yet to come. 

His opening movement is usually built on the 'three-canto* 
plan of C. P. E. Bach, embodying successively the principles 
of Duality, Plurality, and Unity in key-distribution. But the 
particular blend ol his genius and bis conditions enabled him 
to organize this general aclieine more completely than had 
hitherto been poaaiUe, Hia imagination waa eaaentially 
melodte, he waa vtitiiig lof the moat mdodic of imtnunentB; 
be thua canoe to differentiate hia espoaition deariy into cod- 
traated themea or aubjecCa, while from the outlet he aaw the 
importance of securing the general balance of the movement 
as a whole by making the second subject the longer of the two. 
Thus, in his hands the mechanical scheme appears in its fullest 
shape as follows : — 



Exposition. 

I Bt subject: melodj in the tonic, 
sometimee repeated . 
TwMition: muduUtiiig to ttie 
cuiitiviilnl key. 

311(1 Mibjoct: congistinp f)f a 
series of mekMlio phrases or •«&• 



Derelopmtnt Section, 

Thematic treatment of 

phnwses from the ex- 
position, modulating 
freely j and wnally, 
though not iiiviirinlily. 
starting with an allusion 
to the flnt 



RecapUukUim. 
itt subject in the tonic 

TiuuitioQ, altered m M 
to lead to n Oid«no« in 

the tonic 

and Sabjeet in the 
tonic 



snlijcctt 

Within this general outline there is obviously a wide field for 
option or alternative. But in Haydn's time the form was yet 
young, and before it could claim freedom it required some 
discipline and supervision. Accordixigiyy the natural Uws of its 
growth were supplemented by a few purely artificial rules: ad- 
ventitioiia supports to maintain the body witil its bonea were 
set and ita musdea effieient. Thua the aeoond aubject waa 
always» according to modej in the dominant or the relative 
major: — ^the two keys to whieb Bach most naturally modu- 
lates: — the cadences, for fear they should pass unheeded, 
sometimes bid for recopiition by the use of catchwords : and 
not only is the exposition rcj^eated, but in most of these earlier 
works the other two cantos together. AU these and similar 
rules, however, belong entirely to the custom of the time and 
may be paralleled in a dozen other achemea of art. The 
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Sonata form was slow in outgrowing them, but even while 
they surrounded it they did not seriously hamper its vitality, 
and in later and more experienced dayB thejr were aaooeanvely 
diacanied. 

Tbla structural type, the most complex and ofjganic 
Haydn employs, ia uaed by him in a laige majority of hia 
elaborated movements, irrespective of their particular sentiment 

or character. Particularly suited, as it has jiroved to be, for the 
broad epic style of composition, it adapts itself without difficulty 
to light narrative pieces such as those which open the first two 
quartets^ and to elegies such as the extremely beautiful adagio 
which stands at the beginning of the third ^ : many eiren of the 
minnets and other lyiic nnmbers eadiibit the same principles on 
a smaller scale. Indeed, it soon became eustomaiy that an 
instmmentsl woik of any importance should contain at least 
one movement of this kind, since no other aAofded the composer 
an equal opportunity of constructive skill ; and there are not 
a few instances in which, with differences of style and treatment, 
this scheme of design underlies all four. But on the whole 
Haydn treated this question with a very free hand. Some of 
his lyric and elegiac movements are on the old Binafy pattern, 
with two cantos, or stanzas, in exact balance: some of the 
nunnets follow the common plan of the folk-song assertion, 
contrast, reassertkm ; sometimes he writes an alrwiUi variaftbns, 
once, in Op. i, No. 3, the Finale is a rondo. In short, by the 
end of 1766, he had [)ressLd into the service of the quartet every 
current instrumental form w illi the exception of the ' dnimatic' 
rliapsody and the fugue ; and both tliese he added later on. 
There was not much fear o£ academic stiffness in a scheme 
which, as he devised it, was very nearly coextensive with the 
art of mnsic* 

It remains to conrider the nature of the contents which. Haydn 
poured into these moulds. Throughout these early works he 

' Wh< Ti Haydn \ise^ it for slow movemeuto he genemll J, though not iaTmrwblj, 

omiU thti ' double- bar and repeat.' 

p a 
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shows, as may be expected, that in style as well as in structure 
he is a follower of C. P. E. Bach : there are certain cadences, 
certain turns of phrase, which, however much they came to be 
oommoii property, appear more frequently in these two masters 
than in any of their oontemporaries* Yet from the outlet 
Haydn wpekkM with his own voioe. His imagination was mofe 
▼ivid and concrete than that of Bach; he dd^hted in dear-cot 
stanzas and epigrammatic sentenoesy somettmes hrilliant, some- 
times homely or humorous, but always neat, terse and pointed. 
Even in his more extended melodies this characteristic is 
noticeable : they have a gleam, a sparkle, which does not belong 
to Bach's very delicate and beautiful enamel-work. Thus, for 
example, the quartet in F (Op. ^, No. 5) opens with a bright 
Uttk dialogue:^ 



Ptmto 





r ? j g: 



g ' C-f g 



r f 



which is not in Bach's manner, while the principal theme of 
the second subject 

T 
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18 almost crucial as to the difference between Vienna and 
Berlin, and prepares ua for the further difference between Vienna 
and Eisenstadt. Another feature of Haydn's melody, almost 
certainly racial in origin, is his fondness for odd metres of 
three, five, seven, or nine bars, as distinct from the customaiy 
'four-bar line 'of the typical Western tone. Thus, the quartet 
in Ej^ (Op. 1, No. %) opens' with the nine4»r theme s— 




i 



tr 



'i 



and the same tendency may be observed in his occasional habit 
of setting a melody across the bar * per arsin et thesin ' : for 
instance, in the Adagio of the A major quartet. Op. 3, No. 6 : — 









^ — . 
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and though these metres are as yet sparingly employed thnr 
presence even in a few numbers is significant, for they specially 
mark the music of the Southern Slavs to whom Haydn belonged 
by nationality, and whose folk-songs he was afterwards to lay 
undeij^ch esctensive oontribntion. 

It k not to be eiqpected that Haydn should yet exhibit much 
fertility of thematic treatment. Hit developmen t ee c t ioni are 
usually somewhat shorter than the other two cantos, and, as 
compared mth his hter work, are a little wantmg in complexity 
and distribution. The quartets of Op. 3 show, in this matter, 
some advance upon their predecessors, the balance, at any rate, 
is more even and the subjects are alternated with a freer hand, 
but the pure lucidity of the music neither supplies nor requires 
any very recondite devices of surprise or contrast. There is 
more ingenuity in his handling of the recapitulation, where he 
had a definite proUem before him $ yet even here, if we try him 
by the hig^ieet standards, there is occasional evidence of prentice- 
work. To say this, is in no way to disparage his genius. The 
instrumental forms would not be worth having if all their 
difl&culties could have been completely solved at once, and the 
few touches of weakness, here indicated, are marks not of 
failure but o£ immatun^. 

The slow movements are usually violin sokw or duets, often 
very beautiful and elaborate with a simple accompaniment for 
the lower strings. Two noticeable examples are the Adagios of 
the quartets in D major (Op. i. No. 3) and 6 major (Op. i. 
No. 4), in which the ornamental passages are all diffused melody, 
living tendrils that twine and cluster in a hundred fascinating 
curves. Sometimes there are special effects of coloiu" * : the 

* e. g. Adagio of Quartet in C, Op. 1, No. 6 ; Andantino of Quartet in E, Op. 
5, No. I. Compere alM the Adagio of tbe Qiuutet in Eb, Op. a, No. ^ in which 
all tiM fWnp M* mntod. 
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melody veiled and muted hovers over light detached harmonies 
or floats upon a murmuring ripple of sound : sometimes it soars 
and poises and falls back in a plashing cadence, or eddies, circle 
upon circle, over a broad and quiet expanse. And, throughout, 
the whole sentiment is as pure and sweet as a spring landscape, 
when all the world is breaking cmt into leaf and the woodland ia 
chequered with the April siin. 

As the Adagios display Haydn's tenderness, so the Finales 
illmtrete his humour. Two of them (Op. 3, Nos. 5 and 6) are 
marked 'Scherzando/ and almost all might well bear this 
designation. Carefully exact in form they are extraordinarily 
light-hearted in character, full of quips and jests, racing along 
at break-neck speed, bubbling with laughter and gaiety and 
high spirits. Here is a typical example from the quartet in 
G major. Op* 3, No. 3 : — 



Pruto 
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We can imagine the effect of these gambols upon an audience 
accustomed to the court-mannera of Bonno and Reutter and 
WagenaeiL No one had even dared before to play such tricks 
in the Preaence-chamber : even the irony of Cooperin and the 
incisive epigrams of Domenioo Scarlatti are totally different in 
kind from thii spontaneous outburst of boyish merriment. And, 
though now and then a hearer might shake his head and prate, 
as pedants have always prated, about the dignity of art, the 
majority of wholesome and sensible people acclaimed the innova- 
tion, and welcomed, as all true music-lovers since have welcomed^ 
this appearance in chamber-muaic of the very spirit of pure 
comedy. 

But it is in the Minuets that the true Haydn is most plainly 
and obviously revealed. This form, which, as we have seen, 
he added to the stated three movements of the Bach Sonata, 

was one in which he always took particular pleasure. ' People 
talk about counterpoint,' he said in his old age, * but I wish 
some one would write a really new minuet.' Indeed, one reason 
why his wish was so difficult of fulfilment was that he liad 
himself done so much to forestall it. In the first three volumes 
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of Quartets there are no lc88 than six-and-twenty of these 
dance-measures, each, according to usual custom, alternating 
with a Trio, and in spite of their slender compass they show 
a remarkable variety of rliythmSy of melodie deiioe% and even 
of stnictnral forms. OccastonaUy^ tiie phrase is reminiscent of 
C.P.R Badit^ 




somettmes^ even anticipatory of Beethoven : — 





i 



more often it is too distinctively Uaydnesque to admit of any 
doubt : — 




1 



— -f. 




in all cases the treatment is Haydn's own, and bears eloquent 
witness to his lightness of touch and his fertility of invention. 
As simple as nursery-tales they are yet extremely vivid and 
Ingenious, and they have in quintessence that charm of sheer 
goodness and Idndltness with which every page of his writing 
isfragnmt. 

A few Btmctuxal experiments were tried in these works and 
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afterwardfl discaidecU In Op. 9> No. 3 the ' Minuet and Trio* 
form ia comlnned with that of the air and Tatiations t a device 

which Ilaydn used later for some of his clavier-sonatas but 
of which he made no tradition : in Op. 3, No. 2 the Finale, 
which is in complete three-canto form, is followed l)y a cjuasi- 
Trio and then repeated : in Op. 3, No. 4 there are only two 
movements and they are in different keys ^. All these variants 
imply a certain looaenen of ctganizatton which prevented their 
survival t at the present stsge d our history they are interesthig» 
for th^ indicate in some measure the range of selection out of 
which the quartet was evolved. There is probahly no way of 
representing proportion in musical structure which has not at 
some time been attempted in the great 'Cyclic' forms; and 
their record is almost as much one of elimination as one of 
extension and development. The next two years Haydn spent 
at Vienna, teaching and composing, principally for the Countess 
Thun. In 1759 obtained, on von Fiimbeig's recommenda- 
tion, his first oflBcial appointment that of director to the private 
orchestra of Count Mofzb, a Bohemian noble who lived at 
Lttkavec, near Pilsen. Here he found at his disposal a some- 
what larger body of instrumentalists, probably from twdve to 
sixteen, and for these he wrote symphonies and divertimenti 
and other concerted works of a similar character. Most of 
tlu sc it is now impossible to specify ; but among them was 
a * divertimento a sei' for two violins, two horns, English 
horn and bassoon, and the little s^nnphony in D major which 
Oriesinger erroneously calls his firsts The latter is a short 
unpretentious work ; the Andante scored for strings alon^ the 
Allegro and Finale for strings, horns and oboes; and it is chiefly 
interesting as evidence that the types of symphonic and 
chamber composition were not even yet clearly differentiated. 

* It is poMible that thia ' Qu&rtet ' oon^ists o£ two separate f ragiiicnt«. Tbe 
ftrrt uMVHDent eontaini lome «f Hsjdn't humI mcAodiooi woA, mi, m Dr. HoU 
notes, has tome cnrioo* satidpsliadt of Moaut. 

* Bm abam, p. ao8. 
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Still there can be no doubt that Haydn fuUjr enjoyed this 
opportunity of experimenting in orchestral colour ; and made 
such good use of it that^ in 1760^ Prince Paul Esterhasy^ after 
Jiearing aome of his eompoaitionSy forthwith Invited him to 
take up his reiidenoe in Eiaenitadt. 

For the fiiat five of his thirty yean at EiieDitadt Haydn 
devoted himself almost exclusively to orchestral work : specially 
studying the wirul-instruinents and the various effects that 
could be produced by blending them with the strings. His 
symphony Le Midi appeared in 1761, and was followed in 
rapid ancoeision by other symphonies^ divertimenti, and cas- 
sationa Uuiger in scale and richer in treatment than any of 
his prevkma writings. In 1 765 lie composed the charming little 
quartet in D minor, afterwards published as 42, and from 
thence to 1776 Ids mu^ flowed In a coatlnvons and abundant 
stream. To this period belong the eighteen quartets coHeeted 
as Op. 9, Op. 17, and Op, ao ; about fifty symphonies % 
many concertos and divertimenti, his first clavier-trio, and 
the first sixteen of iiis known clavier-sonatas : a remarkable 
record, considering that at the same time he was writing operas 
for the two theatres and a vast quantity of sacred music 
lor the chapeL After 1776 there followed four years of 
compaiative repose^ the one brief Interval In a laborioos life ; 
then. In 1781, Mozart arrived in Vienna and the two masters 
entered upon thdr decade of noUe rivalry and tmbroken com- 
radeship. 

In the symphonies before 1761, so far as we know them, 
Haydn shows far more sti&iess and formality of style than in 

* A f«w of these are included in Cianchettini'e edition. There is al^o a col- 
Isctiaii of dx mr\j ' Haydn Sjrmpbonies ' edited bgr Carl Budc And published by 
Kbtaar, cl Ldpric It coutaint Lt MUh the Sympbooiiit in G major (Fdil 
C major (Pohl aa), and Bb major (Pohl 24), together witli tbe ovortnre to /Ii>t«- 

frntiry, Rnd n SymphonT in Vh which is so inferior to the others that one would be 
glad to re^'Anl it iia spuriouj. This last is not mentioned in Pobl's catalogue, 
though, bj an odd ooincadenoey Pohl 23 is also in £b. See, in addition, the 
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his early quarteti. Lake Beetibmiiymhter times, be appmcM 
the orchestra with some degree of heritaljon^ and mitil he had 

mastered its technique, subdued his exuberant invention to 
the requireuitiits of his medium. The first symphony, that in 
Bb, Op, I, No. 5, is simply an txercise in C. P. E. Bach's least 
successful manner : the only one^ perhaps, among all Haydn's 
works in which the character of the Zopf is predominant. It 
opens with a bustling Allegro^ which, for all its appearance of 
TigouTy has really nothing to say except scale-passages, or 
sequences, or assertions* of some mdimentaiy harmonic pio- 
gressbn: e,g.» 



i 




m 



i 



and again^ the principal theme of tiie second subject 






The Andante is more mcMkms, hut it is spoiled by needless 

italics : — 



JndanU 



J i n ^ i r^^ i iji 
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while the IRinle-^ 

is in lamenta b le oontrait to that quoted above from the 
quartet in G major* In the 'Lukayec' symphony there la 
more life, the music has somethmg of its composer's habitual 
serenity and good-humour^ yet even here we feel that he is not 
fully at his ease, that he is still hampered by customary 
methods and conventional turns of phrase. But with Le 
Midi, the autograph of which is now in the library at Eisen- 
stadt, he definitely broke away and declared his freedom. 
Possibly he was stimulated by his new office, possibly encour- 
aged by his orchestra of piclced virtuosi; at any rat^ he turned 
his experience to good account in this finest and most imagina- 
tive ol his eariy symphonic writmgs* The opening AUegtOy 
prefaced by a short dignified Introduction, is wonderfully 
vigorous and forcible, its themes well contrasted^ Its devdop- 
tiie tit section varied and adventurous, its orchestration riper than 
any that the world had hitherto known. Indeed, through the 
entire work the instruments are treated with remarkable 
individuality: the parts for violin and violoncello are as 
salient as in a quartet, the ohoea in the opening movement and 
the flutes in the adagio are counterpoised with a nice sense of 
discrimination $ In the Trio of tiie minuet even the double-bass 
has its obbligato. There is no longer any question of straitened 
resources or of an enforced economy of ideas s every page is 
interesting and every melody significant. A particularly 
characteristic number is the dramatic recitative which leads 
into the slow movement: in form, perhaps, borrowed from 
Bach's second sonata, but in tone and feeling essentially 
Haydn's own. It is too long to quote^ but its concluding bars 
may serve to illustrate that power of emotional expression 
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Having thus brought all hii loicei into line Haydn main- 
tained, during the nest twentyyean, a steady adnmoe: writing 
almoat continuoudy, gaining in facility and experience, and 
producing work after work not leas remarkable for its yariety 
of topic than for its evenneaa of quality. It is unneoenary 
to attempt here a detailed description of these numerous com- 
positions ; the work has been admirably accomplished by Dr. 
Pohl ^, and the general character of Haydn's music, with which 
alone we are concerned, vrill be more appropriately summed up 
in the next chapter. But one important point remains for 
consideratimi t — the change which he effected iu serious instru- 
mental composition hy the introduction of the folk-song* We • 
have already noted the conditioos under which this practice 
arose ' : it foltows now to supplement that account with a fow 
lines of example and iflu s tr at i o n. 

As far back as 1755 Haydn had shown liis nationality by an 
occasional use of Slavonic rhythms and cadences : in his Eisen- 
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stadt period these become so frequent as to be almost habitual. 
Fh>m no other source could he have devised the metiee which, 
to mentiou a few instancea alone^ open the fint movementa of 
the quiArtets, Op* 9» Noa. i and a ; the Finale of Op. ly, Na i, 
and all four movements of Op. io. No. 3. . But beatde these 
indhfect simDarities he soon began to employ the actual songs 
and dances of the Croatian colony, in the heart of which he 
lived Tlie symphony in D major (Haydn's catalogue, No. 4) 
sets out with the measure of tlie Kolo, a native dance of the 
South Slavooic peasants; the Cassation in G (1765) founds its 
first movement on a Croatian drinking-song ; the Trio of the 
A major sjrmphony (Haydn's catalogue^ No. 11) on a Croatian 
ballad. Che fimt Allegro of the quartet in D major, Op. ly. 
No. 6j the Finale of that m E Op. 2o» No. the 'Rondo A 
THongrie' of the third phino concerto, aAord instances equally 
striking ; and the list muy be extended witliout a break throi^h 
the compositions of Haydn's entire life*. It may be added 
that many of those melodies, which as folk-sons^s can be juimed 
and identified, are precisely those which a critic would select as 
specially clutfacteristic of Haydn's nwturer style. From 1762 
onwardsj, his music is more and more saturated with their 
influence ; he is ui such dose and intimate sympathy with them 
tiiaty when he horrowSy it is only as though he were coming by 
his own. 

During the first twenty years of his Eisenstadt period he 
enjoyed, in his artistic realm, a position of undisputed 
supremacy. His fame was instant and widespread, his works 
were rapidly published and extensively circulated j in Vienna 
and Nuremberg, in Berlin and Frankfort, in Paris and Amster- 
dam and London, he was welcomed as an acknowledged leader. 
Bach wrote to him from Hamhuig, * You are the only musician 

' The whole qa«sti<m is ezhaattivelj diBCUMcd in Dr. Knhai^s moDognph, 
* Joseph Haydn and fhe CrMtum Pqmlar Songs': Agnm, 1880. Bm aim Us 

collection of the Sonth SlATonic Folk-songs : AgrHtn, 

• See in pirticular the Salomon Pvmphfmy in E ^, ' mit dan R^nkilllriflw^* 
every moTement of wlucli ii founded on a Croatian folk-song. 
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who understands me' ; and, indeed, the development of Bach's 
later works, from the Reprise-Sonaten on\mrd9, very probably 
owes something to his inlluence. * He wjis the first man,' said 
the young Mozart;, ^ who taught me how to write a quartet * : 
and though here again the master was not too proud to accept 
inatructioii from hia pupil the idation between them wtm never 
foigotten. Auatria called lum 'der LSebling unaerer Nation ' ; 
Ynarte^ in Spain, devoted to him acanto of doquent panegyric ^; 
the King of Fniflda sent him a comroiasbn firom P^tzdam^ 
the Archduke Paul one from St. Petersburg. The same 
causes which kindled this blaze of contemporary reputation 
still avail to throw the central light of the time on his figure. 
He was famous not through idle fashion or caprice, but 
because in hia work the whole p ro g rMS of inatrumental music 
was involved. 

But to complete the record of events a brief mention must 
be made of the work accomplished, during these two decades, 
by other c omp osers. Most of these attained no higher level 

than that of a respectable mediocrity, many are as unimportant 
as the poets of the Dunciad, and they arc best left in the dark- 
ness from which only a malicious satirist would wish to drug 
them. Four men, however, stand out as honourable exceptions, 
not because much of theur work has survived, but because they 
were at the time of some serious account, and bestowed their 
talenta upon a better object than fulsome dedications and empty 
platitudes. The eariiest of these was the Belguin Gossec ( 1 733- 
1829) who published his first concerted piece in 1 7 54 — the year 
bcfori Haydn's visit to Weinzirl — and is therefore sometimes 
described as the inventor of the Symphony, This title, of 
course, cannot he maintiiined. The Symphony was not in- 
vented ; it grew by natural evolution from overtures and works 
for the chamber, as these in their turn grew from fanfares, 
and primitive dance-tunes^ and the madrigals which were 
*apt for rids and voices.' If we take the term in its looso 

* 8m £a JTiMte, canto t C1779). 
wMm a 
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dghteenfh-centiiiy sense tlieie were Imndreds of symphonies 
beiore Gossec s if in Hs modern distinetire sense it becomes 

inapplicable. But though it is an hiRtorical error to fix any 
arbitrary point of inception, we may assign to Gossec a creditable 
place in the progress and development of the form. He was led 
to ity we are told, by observing the poverty of Hameau's operatic 
Ofertures ; and having some mdodic invention and a remarkable 
sense of orchestrsl colour he suooeeded in producing a series of 
works, some for full band^ some for smaller oombinationi^ 
wbieh are not without historical interest and value. The 
symphony called La Ckoite was long popular in Fkuis, bo were 
the string quartets which he began to publish in 1759 ; and he 
at least deserves our recognition for those experiments in 
scoring which presaged, and to some extent anticipated^ the 
work of Berlioz. Next to him follows Michael Haydn (1737- 
i8c6), who^ though the bulk of his work was written for the 
Churchy left his mark on instrumental music with about thirty 
symphonies and a number cl smaller concerted pieces. His 
best compositions, in thb kind, are the three symphonies 
published in 1785, which contain some interesting experiments 
in the Rondo-form, and the fine string quintet in C which 
was Jung regarded as ii uork of his brother*. The third in 
order is Karl Ditters von Dittersdorf, an admirable \ioliniBt, who 
in later days used to lead at Vienna the quartet in which Haydn 
played second violin and Mozart viola. He also is best known 
as a writer of vocal music, but his pleasant transparent style 
shows to good advantage on the strings, and he has the dis- 
tinctkm qf being the only Austrian composer, outside the 
great namely whose chamber work is still remembered and 
performed. 

Last and most notable is Luigi Boccherini (1743-1805), a 
gifted and prolific composer who wrote no leas than 366 
instrumental works — 125 of them string quintets. He vraa a 
famous violoncello-player, and after a very successful debut in 
* IttoMtiHdlyprlBtodiBioiM«dttiaiMQf JoMpliBay^iiOp. 88. 
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Paris was a2)pointed virtuoso di camera to the Spanish Infante, 
Don Luis. In 1785 he accepted the office of Chamber-musician 
to Frederick William II, of Prussia; on whose death bis fortunes 
rapidly declined into an old age of extreme poverty. As nearly 
three hundred of his compositions vere published during his 
lifetime It is difficult to nndentsnd the ne^ect of his later 
days: even the pro v erb ial fickleness of poUic favour is hardly 
sufficient to account for so sheer a downfalL His work, in its 
slender and superficial kind, has real merit. The strings, and 
particularly the violoncello, are treated with sympathy and 
insight ; the thought, though never deep or recondite, is usually 
simple, graceful and melodious ; the structure fairly exemplifies 
the traditions of the time. Indeed, there may be noted here 
a point of some historical interest. His earlier compositions 
(eg. Op. 4) are all written in the old Binaiy forms which he had 
learned from his Italian maateis: after he had foimd opportunity 
of studying Haydn he widens and oiganizes his design tmtO^ 
by Op. II, the * three-canto^ form Is firmly established. 

There can be no doubt that he was influenced by Haydn in 
other respects beside structure. For obvious reasons he could 
not imitate his melody : but he evidently followed his scheme 
of decoration, and even copied, or at any rate reproduced, 
some of his most characteristic effects of colour. Thus, the 
Andante of Haydn's quartet in F (Op. 5^ No. 5) begins as 
foDowa:— 




Q 4 
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BoocherinPt texliure Is a little more daboniley fail oolour, 
with the second yiolin ihiiiimeriiig aerofls the melody^ It a little 
softer and more sensuoiu, but in this, as in other similar 

instances, the method is that of Haydn. 

It wiis no small matter to have dominated for twenty years 
the whole course of instrumental music throughout Europe, 
to have been not only the best-known and best-loved of all 
composers, but the master whose direction the others inevitably 
followed. And the man who did this was a sdt-tanght peasant, 
rimple, modest and retiring^ with no knovdedge of men and 
cttieSy no sense of ambition or intrigue, and not eFsn that 
executive hrillianee in which artists at the time fmmd their 
readiest means of public display. Clad in a servant's livery, 
paid with a servant's wages, he gave his work to his patron and 
reaped in the opportunity of service his best reward. ' My 
Prince was always satisfied with my work/ he says, and again, 
with even greater naSveti, ' I was cut off from the world, there 
was no one to confuse or torment me, and I was forced to 
become oiigUDud/ Critics at the present day pioless to regard 
his music as old-fashioned ; jt seems thin and quiet beside our 
loaded scores and our thundering orcfaestrsa; but his fsshion 
has outbsted many changes and will outlast many more. If 
his work ever becomes antiquated it will be not because we 
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have advanced beyond it^ but because our perceptiani wOI have 
grown too blunted to do it justice : the ciaftsmanihip is as 
delicate as that of a miniature and as exquisite in cdour and- 

line. So long as men take delight in pure melody, in trans- 
parent style, and in a fancy dlert, sensitive and sincere, so long 
is his place in the history of the art assured. Throughout its 
entire range there are few men to whom we owe a deeper 
gratitude : there is none lor whom we leel a mofe intimate and 
personal affection. 



1 



CHAPTER IX 

TQB INST&UMENXAL FOAMS (corUiuuedj 
HAYDN AKD MOZABT 

The history of e\ery art. shows a coiitiiiuous interaction 
between form and content. In their primitive origin they are 
Iwin-bom: — ^tbe elk scratdied on the cavem-wall, tlie praise 
of heroei by the cunp-fiie,— indeed, to doee is tiie fuiioa 
between ezpranoo and iTmbol that the eaiiicst music^ we are 
told, ia a ay and the eailiett alphabet a row of pictuiea* But 
when art begins to grow ■elf-oonscious and intentional there 
gradually arises a discrimination between two ideals, and the 
artist finds himself confronted with a double problem : what 
is fittest to say, and what is the tittest manner of sapng it. 
Ti^ balance between these two is rarely attained, and even 
when attained, commonly maifct no more than a moment of 
miitable equilifacinm i as a ndei one generation is mainly 
occupied with questions of design, anotiier takes up the scheme 
and brings new emotional force to bear upon !^ and thus the 
old outlines streteh and waver, the old rales become inadequate, 

and tlie form itself, grown more ilexible through a fuller vitahty, 
once more asserts its claim and attains a fuller or^aiii/atioii. 
The Romantic drama follows upon the Classical, and in its turn 
gives birth to a fresh technique of dramatic construction: 
Schumann succeeds to Beethoven and Braiuns to Schumann: 
thffonghout all artistic hirtoiy we can trace these shifting 
altenutions; not, of oours^ set against each other in crude 
antithesis— as though one generation cared nothing for content 
and another nothing for form — but marked by varying degrees 
of emphasis or preference which are sufficient to indicate their 
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respectiYe characters. The very few men whose work we can 
regard as finals Dant^ for example, or P^Jestrinay stand outride 
the line of succession like a Cardinal Arcbfaiahop in a fiunfly- 

tree ; the inheritors^ not the transmltlors, off ancestral virtues. 
Indeed, since our western scale wiis established there has been 
hut one composer whof^t work is at once wholly perfect and 
vitally influential, and even J. S« Bach had to wait three-quarters 
of a century for recognition* 

Now, by the year 1780^ the year on which our last chapter 
closes, the structural types of sonata symphony and quartet had 
been as completdy oiganlzed as the idiom of the time permitted. 
The genius of G. P. E. Bach, and still more that of Haydn, had 
so determined the general scheme that it seemed to require no 
further development until a fuller melodic or emotional content 
should press it to extend its bounds. For the next twenty 
years there is almost no structural modification at all: the 
plan remains practically uniform^ and the whole advance is in 
architectural detail and emhelhshment* Then, when the ft^rm 
could no loiter bear the weight imposed upon it, came Beet- 
hoven who enlai^ged its base, widened its outUnes, and gave it 
at once a new strength and a new beauty. 

There is some significance in the fact that nearly all the most 
poetic compositions of Haydn and Mozart were produced after 
the year in wliich they first made personal acquaintance. No 
doubt it may partly be explained by nnt ural laws of g^wth and 
maturity, hut in addition to this it is certain that they exercised 
on one another a strong and salutary influence. There was 
no dose tie of comradeship to connect them : — Mozart seems 
never to have virited Eisenstad^ Prince Esterhazy disliked 
Vienna and only brought his retinue there for a brief annual 
stay during the season : — but the admiration which each felt 
for the other was open and sincere. Kozeluch, listening to 
a Haydn quartet, remarked in liis dry sneering tone, '1 should 
never have written that passage in that wny': 'nor I,' answered 
Mozart, 'neither of us would have had so good an idea.' 
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Haydn^ when he accepted the most famous of musical dedica- 
tioii8> turned to Leopold Mozart and said with genuine 
emotion^ ' I declare before Qod^ ai a man of honour, that your 
mm la the greatest composer of whom I have ever heard/ 
Fkom the time of their first meeting these two men may almost 
be said to have worked in alliance. Vienna split round them 
into cabals and parties: Joseph II was singular enough to 
disapprove of Haydn, Saliori mean enoujjh to intrigue against 
Moy-art, but amid all conflic ts and rivfilrii-s they remained, like 
the two princes of the Eoman court, ' proximorum certamiuibua 
inconcussi/ 

The whole career of Mozsrt Impinges so closely on the 
miraculous that to seclc in it any precise nibDtions of cause and 
effect may well seem a needless pedantry. The musician who 
wrote violin sonatas at seven and symphonies at dght^ who 

recalled, after twenty-four hours* lapse, a difference of half a 
quarter of a tone, and who composed for a umsical clock ivorks 
whirh are now used as virtuoso pieces for the organ, dors not 
appear very amenable to the laws which goveni ordinary 
humanity. Indeed, it is a matter of conjecture bow and whence 
he learned his first lessons of musical construction. His 
teacher was, of course, Leopold Mozart; his models were 
probably instrumental compositions of the Baclu^ Jommelli, 
Boccherini, and Stamits, many of which were published in Paris 
in 1763. At any rate, these early symphonies are little more 
than boyish exercises in the prevalent style, bright, fresh and 
sunny, foreahadowino; even now that remarkable command of 
rhythmic figure which was afterwards one of his distinguishing 
characteristics;, but in the nuin of biographical rather than 
historical interest. The same may be said of his first string 
quartet, written at Lodi in 1770— -a tiny composition in three 

^ Hw fliflttiidTCWNlltM were composed iaiteii and Ixw 1763-4: hisfint 

five fsympTioTiioi in London and the Haproe, 1764-5. Tt is wnrt^i noting UiAt in the 
third sytuphuny he uses cUrinets invtead of oboes, and Hiites for them very much 
M fboogb they were akin to trompetik 8e« aboTe, p. 45. 
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inoveniento cndiiig with the rnimiet^ That he found this 
medhim comgeniiJ we may uiler froni the fact that in the next 
thiee yean, he wrote nine more woiks of the same land, all 
equally slight and unpretenliouB, all equally lucid and delicate 
in style. The one most conspicuous achievement of these early 
yeara was the string quintet which he wrote in Salzburg at the 
beginning of 1768, about the time of his twelfth birthday, 
a composition remarkable not only because it was larger in 
icale and fuller in treatment than anything of the kind that 
had ever appeared, but because Mozart himself thought so well 
of it thaty in 1780, he enUuged it into one of the nobkat and 
moat maaterlv of aerenades 

We are told that he iint made doae acquaintance with 
Haydn's work during a flying visit to Vienna in the summer 
of 1773. ^^^i ill August of that year, he wrote six 

string quartets (K. 168-73) in which for the first time the 
influence of Haydn is plainly apparent, and it is probably to 
thcae that he apedally referred when he spoke of him as his 
maater m quartet>wnting. The Adagio of the third, which 
hcgina: — 



c - c c 





might well have come from Eisenstad^ and many other 

* The Bondo, with which it now concladM, is Ux more mature in stjlo aad wm 
added ' 



' The serenade for thirteen wind initnunesti, S. 361. It is jntlMMtlllfl; to 
oompara the traatment of the two warlEi, ''^fi^p^ in the ikdagio» 
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instances could be quoted of similarity in phrase or treatmeiit. 
Not, of course, that Mozart^s individuality is in any way obscured 
or overlaid; but he was b^inning to graduate in a higher 
•cbooi and to leam a Umm which Stamitz and JommeUi wd 
twn €• E. Bach had been unable to teach him. With theae 
quarteti we may maik the adoleacence of hia genina, and it ia 
worth noting that immediatdy after them, on hia return to 
Salzburg, he wrote his first really significant pianoforte concerto, 
the earliest true example of tliat fonn with which his name is 
most closely associated. To the same year is assigned the 
Symphony in G minor (K. 183), the poignant tone of which 
is totally mililce the gay iireaponaibie mek»dy of Mozart'a 
boyhood* 

After 1774 there foUowa a cnrioiia gap In the hlatoiy of 
Mooart'a laiger inatnunental compoaition. No moce aym- 
phoniea nntii (1778), no more atring qnarteta until Vienna 

(1782); a few concertos, a few serenades^ and divertimentt, 
make up the tale of a period which, in this field at any rate, is 
the least prolific of his career. It is possible^ as Dr. Jahn 
suggests^, that hia growing discontent with his position at 
Salzbuig and the increasing displeasure of the Archbishop, may 
have caused him to desist from vmting worka which would 
primaiily be intended for periomiance at Court-ooncerta, 
Another hypotbeaia, that the aymphoniea of thia period were 
compoaed lamto Winerw, and afterwarda deatroyed, receivea 
some confirmation from a passage in a letter of Leopold 
Mozart's (Sept. 24, 1778) which runs When a thing does 
you no credit it is better forgotten. I have sent you back none 
of your symphonies because I feci sure that when you come to 
riper yeara and have a dearer judgement you will be glad to 

* Om of fhtm bdBg the ftaaooi Hiflkier Serande, Jalj 1776. 

* Jilui, t. 998. Bat Dr. Jahn appliM tiUt mnark Mldj to Uw s bM a n e of 

sjmplionies, and adds, ' niost of the grvat serenades and coiicertw for violin and 
piano fall within thes(> ycnn ' : a statement which, except as rognrdg the violin 
ooacerti, U not boroe out either by the dates la Kucbel or by tiiuse. ia Breitkopf 
sai Hirld*! oimktt. 
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fon^t them even if you are satisfied with them now.* In tins 
outspoken assurance we may very likely find the solution oi the 
problem. 

At the same time the date of this letter is remarkable, for 
three moDthB befofe it wtm written Mozart produced Id Paris 
tihe finett aymphooic work of hia adoleaceoce. He had gone 
there in the spring of 1778 hoping, it may be, for some 
permanent appointment or some oommiaaion like that whicb 
Oluck had received from the Academic, or at least for some 
renewal of the welcome which had greeted him on his earlier 
visit. At first he found more cinlity thnn assistance, and, in 
desperate need of patronage, was compelled to offer the Due de 
Guines a concerto for flute and barpi two instniments whicb 
he particularly deteated. But at the end of May, Le Giot 
asked btm to write a symphony for the Coneerls Spiritueh, 
and in this opportunity he found compensation for many 
failures. He was obliged in some measure to adapt himself to 
his conditions. The orchestra prided itself on attack, and 
the composer was cautioned that he must lay special emphasis 
on the premier cottp d'archet. There were to be no repeats ; 
not because the ParisiaBS could follow an exposition at a single 
hearing, hut because they took no interest at all in construction 
and caied for nothing but epigrams in the dialogue. Inaword, 
tile whole comporition was to he short, bright, and telling i not 
too recondite in thought, not too elaborate in treatment, not 
interposing too strong a personality between the players and the 
public. All these hints and restrictions Mozart good-naturedly 
accepted : began on a crashing unison, which was immediately 
received with applause, sprinkled his page with jests and 
phrases, and delicate effects of rhythm and scoring, played upon 
his hearers with every oratorical device and left them in the 
end confittced and satisfied ^ The Ptois symphony is, in 

* Altar the txA putaaB m aoB lit 61M eomplidned tiiat fho Indaafte wm too 

long and coinplex ; whereupon Mozart withdrew it and subetltuted the exquisite 
Andantino whicb now appears in the current oditiotis. ' Eaoh if good of ita Idndt* 
lie mote to Ma fotber ; ' on Uie whole I prefer the seoood.' 
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short, a brilliant and charming pi^ce ^occasion, periiaps the 
only true classic which was written tlirouirhout with an eye to 
practical requirenients. Of course, Mozart was far too great an 
artist to degrade his work : there is not an unworthy bar from 
0rat to last i but he seeuis to have treated the whole commission 
as a joke^ and gleefuUy describes bow he anticipated the points 
an whicli * the audience would dap their bands.' 

With the Fteris symphony we nuiy doie the second period 
of Mosart^s instnunental work« The three which he wrote at 
Salzbtug, in 1779-80, are not paitieularly distinctive^ though 
the third of them (' with forty violins and all the wind doubled ') 
had a great success in Vienna: in the winter of 1780 he 
was too fully occupied with fdomeneo to devote much 
time to other kinds of composition. Before entering upon 
the last decade of his career— the decade of his highest and 
moat consummate achievement— it may he well to pause 
and consider what he bniu(^t to the allumce for which 
Hayduj through all these year% had been working in seclusion 
at Eisenstadt* 

The catalogue of his writings, up to this time, includes thirty- 
four symphonies, thirty-one divertimenti and serenades, ten 
concertos for one or more claviers and eierhtcen for other 
instruments, two quintets and sixteen quartets for string, one 
clavier trio, thirty violin sonatas, fifteen clavier sonatas, and 
a number of smaller pieces—variationay dances, and the like- 
both for solo instruments and for orchestra. Many off these are 
boyish efforts which it is no longer of my moment to discuss $ 
the main htstorical interest begins with the nx l^ennese 
quartets of 1773) and continues through the various orchestral ' 
and chaiiil)er works which were written after that date. Apart 
from t!ie concertos, which require a separate in\ i stigatioii, the 
reader cannot fail to be struck with tiie uniformity and even 
conventionality of the general structure* With hardly an 
exception the movements are of the orthodox number and kind ; 
not only is the main scheme of kc^-distributioo invariable but 
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tbcfe are fewindiiental modulations; there ia little de^elopmeDt 
of themes, little Tsriatioii of treatment. Ifosart yna not 
interested, as Haydn ^vas, in problems of purs structure t be 
mastered the form (tf the lonata as he mastered that of the fugue, 
and no more thought of interfering with the one than the other. 
It must he remembered that to call a scheme ' conventional ' 
merely means that it is acceptiMl without question because it 
happens to be current^ and carricB i^o impUcatioa as to its 
inherent fitness or unfitness. It only beobmes a term of reproach 
when it suggests the unintelligent use of a method which has 
served its purpose and has passed into the Umbo of empty 
ceremonial, Mozart found the established form sufficient for 
his needs, and set himself to fill it with a most varied content 
of melodic invention. In this respect his work may he 
compared with a Greek drama. The Athenian audience knew 
the plot from the beginning, for it followed the course of 
a story with which they were already familiar: every one 
eaqiected that Clytemnestra would kill Agamemnon and that 
Hercules would rescue Alcestis from the grave ; but this only 
allowed the attention to be more dosdy concentrated on por> 
trayal of character and on beauty of verse and liiythm. So it 
was with Mozart. He cared nothing that his construction ran 
along familiar lines ; indeed, he was writi n g f or a generation which 
could not have followed a more recondite scheme ; he attains 
his end by taste, by imagination, by warmth of colour, and 
above all by that wonderful sanity and lucidity of style for 
which among all composers he stands pre-eminent. The same 
ei^lanation may be given of another point on which he is often 
bdd to be more open to critidsm— his habit of detaching his 
melodies and filling the interval with ^ple scale and harmonic 
passages whidi do no more than emphasize a cadence or mark 
a period. At a first hearing they often sonnd perfimetory, the 
mere resource of indolence which is resting for a moment from 
invention ; but as we study more carefully we see that they are 
really , calculated, that they have the same purpose as the 
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Alberti ban or otlier raeh simple aeoompaniment figure on 
which Mozart so often supports his melody. It was not 
because he could write nothing better, for he was the greatest 
master of polyphony between Bach and Brahms ; it was not 
because he was careless or impatient, or disdainful of his 
art or his audience; the real reason is that he wished to 
throw his high light on the melodies IheinselTes, and that, 
in the idiom of the timc^ this was the most natnial way 
of effecting his purpose^ Tdc^ for instance^ the 'second 
subject' theme from tiie Finale of the C major symphony 
(K. 200):— 
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Here the second violin part is next to nothing, little more than 
the blur of sound with which the tambura filU the accom- 
paniment in a band of Slavonic peasants. But its very insigni- 
ficance is a point of art» for it leara us free to give our whole 
mind to the ddightfnl swinging time which oouiaes above it. 
No donbt a century of mnsical ei^erience has taught us that 
'to divide is not to take away': onr ddlght in a melody of 
Brahms is enhanced by the variety and ingenuity of its accom- 
paniment or its context. But it is no special pleading to point 
out that the melodies of Mozart are su£&ciently beautiful to 
justify themselves, and that in relation to the histoiy of the 
time his treatment of them was inevitable. 

A more disputaUe trait is his fondness for set phrases 
and cadences $ — ^the famous * 6-4 followed by a shake on the 
seventh/ the alternations of tonic and dominant which so often 
constitute his opening theme. The former of these is exactly 
parallel to the use of stock-epithets in ballad or saga or epic i- — 
the swan's bath, the well-greaved Greeks, Hector of the 
waving plume : — it is a naiveid of style accepted almost as 
unthinkingly as the current conventbna of accidence or syntaac* 
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The latter, in any hands lest skOful than Mozarf a, would 

inevitably risk monotony, and even with him does not always 
succeed in avoiding it. Yet here it is only a superficial 
criticism that condemns : the wonder rather is that Mozart 
should have found so many different ways of stating this 
simplest and most obvious off harmonic truths. It is a 
aoflfidently far cry fiom the almost crude jnxtapositbn off the 
early qrmphony in C major (K. i6a) t-^ 





to the more melodic opening off that in D major (K. aoa) t — 
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and from that again to the * premkr canq^ ^areket* iJt the Pkiis 

qrmphony : — 
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There has been no other composer in the history of music who 
could move within m Jiarrow a range of tonality, and repeat 
himself so seldom. 

We have wen that Mozart visited Paris in 1778 with aome 
hope of emancipatiDg himidf ham the intolerable lyranny 
of Salzbttig* He knew that there was no prospect of an 
independent caieer wiless he oonld earn his living as a per* 
former, and in order to loee no chances, gave concerts along the 
journey at Munich, Augsbur^z;, and Mannheim. To thtse we 
owe the first six clavier sonatas (K. 279-84)^ which he 
produced successively at these three cities, and probably also 
the six violin sonatas (K. 301-306) wiiich he composed at 
Mannheim early in Z77A. But a far more important result of 
bis renewed interest in solo-playii^ is the development of the 
so-called 'Classical Concerto ';--nnqneslaonably his prindpsl 
contribution to the history of instnnnental forms. He was 
the first musician who ever played a davier-concerto in public', 
he demoted to this kind of composition much of his most inspired 
work^ and, what is more remarkable, he treated its construction 
with a freedom and an inventiveiic^ wholly different from his 
usual acceptance of current methods. 

The central idea of the Concerto^*— the opposition between 
one or more solo instraments and a contiasting mass of laiger 
volume and sonority^^ — has already been sufficiently indicated K 
Its main problem is to dispose these unequal forces in such 
a manner as to secure for each its due measure of interest and 
beauty, to prevent the larger from being artificially suburdinated, 
or the snuilltr ahsorbfcl throu£;li sheer weakness of tone. Some- 
what the same problem confronts the operatic aria, which 
is, in a sense^ a concerto lor voice and orchestras but the 

^ In a letter to his sister (Dec la, 1774) he speaks of some earlier clavier 

"•^It^flie Toiik1Uutiar-8oei«feit» Vianni^'i^ 3, 1781. See Bold't HeydN, 

ii. 145. 

* See vol. iv. pp. 161-4. See aliio Mr. D. F. Torek's extremeljr iutemting 
monograph on Classical Com:erto. 

R 2 
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difficulty IB here of ieM aooonnt, lor the living voice has a 
special power of ooncentrating our attentioo, and of throwing 
its aocompanunent into the background. Thia power la not 
equally shared by any inatrament, a fortwri by any of thoae 
which are actually represented in the orchestral ranks, and it 
needs, therefore, a purticularly acute sense of proportion and 
balance if the just relatiori is to be maintained. On th(^ other 
hand^ the concerto has its own peculiar opportunities. Tliou<^k 
it is no more necessarily 'yirtuoso-music' than a songis nece»* 
aarily biavuray it may legitimately afford some scope for briilianoe 
and dexterity^ it can count on the aotoiat for a fuller and ridier 
tone than that of any accompanying player^ and^ when written 
for a keyed instrument, haa at Its command a Hmbre different 
from those of strings or wind. It adds a new kind of pro- 
tagonist to the play, a new kind of hero to the story ; it iiukis 
our interest by tracing^ thronirh event and circumstance the 
domination of a central character. 

Such a principle is obviously compatible with almost any 
type of musical form^ and hence it ia that the early history of 
the name 'concerto' exhibits such a bewildering variety of 
usage ^. The type, as establiahed by Mozart, is a cross-texture 
with the old three-movement symphony for warp, and for woof 
the scheme of a solo -mihritomeUi ; there is an opening All^ro 
in sonata-form, a short elegiac Andante or Adagio, and a lii^ht, 
loose-knit Finale, each of which is so organized as to set the 
solo-iustrument and the accompanying ' tutti ' in due balance and 
antithesis. Thus, in the opening Allegro, instead of mechanically 
repeating the Exposition Mozart givea ita first statement as an 
orchestral rt^ome^, always In a designedly imperfect state of 
organization, and makes us wait for its full succession of themes 
and its full complement of keys until It Is restated at the entry 

* The Conoerti published bj YiadttOA, in 1603, are vocal pieces ; those of Torelli 
tre fonatei for two YioliiM and % 6ms, Mcmnpaaied bj npieno strings : some of 
J. Sb BaehV «ra ftaU OreliMtnl ovniorai in wUcii tlw fautmmcntib m Ifr. 
Tov«x 'ipUt into wluktew grcnpi tiny pUtM.* 
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of the soloist. In like mauner each of the other two cantos is 
introduced by the orchestra and elaborated by the solo player^ 
while towud the end of the Recapitulation the band stops and 
then foUowa a short bfilUant * cadenza' (sometuncs wiitten by 
the composeTy aomettmes left to the peif onner's impioivisAtion)^ 
after whicfa> as in an operatic aria, a final rt/omelfo brings the 
piece to a close. In the elegiac movement, and still more in the 
Rondo which by predilection Mozart employs for his Finale, there 
is a wider freccloin and range; sometimes the bolo instrument 
begins and tiie orchestra follows and corroborates it, sometimes 
they alternate in passages of closer and more rapid dialogue, 
but throughout all the main principle is the same — a basis of 
symphonic structure trayersed and cross-cut by this conflict 
of unequal masses, 

Mozart^s greatest concerti were composed after 1781, but 
even from these eariler worica we may gain a clear insight into 
his method. Among them the most import^int are the six violin 
concerti written in 1775-6, and the six for one or more piano- 
fortes which range in date from 1773 to ^7'^'^- compared 
with his symphonies or serenades they are remarkably rich in 
themes and .remarluibly free and flexible in handling; it is no 
unusual matter that a section should contain two or three 
distinct melodies; indeed, however many are given to the n/ovw 
neUo the soloist nearly always reodves at least one in addition $ 
tiie range of keys is comparativdy wide, the modulations are 
often striking and sometimes unexpected. A treatise might be 
written on the skill w ith which, especially in the opening ' tutti,' 
Mozart hubortliiKitcs the interest of the orchestral forces without 
suppressing it: nutliing short of actual presentation could do 
justice to the beauty of the tuoes, and the fitness of their 
acoompaniment, A noticeaUe point of pure structure is his 
tfeatment of the Rondo-lorm, which he raises to a higher level 
of oiganisatioii by repeating the first episode;, towards the end 
of the movement, in the tonic key j thus precisdy anticipating 
a constructive idea which is usually though inaccurately ascriiied 
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to Beethoven*. But, apart from all technicalities, it is 
impossible to study these works without finding in them a 
fuUnctt and maitery of detail to which even the best o£ bit 
oontemponuy work doea not otfamnse attain. It ia tlie 
Mozart of the eaily concertos^ lather than the Moaart of the 
early symphoniea and qoartets^ to whom we owe the imperiah- 
able naateriHeeea of the Viennese period and the mfluence 
which helped to mould successively the style of Haydn^ of 
Beethoven, and of Schubert. 

We have no actual record of the first moetiiig between 
Haydn and Mozart ; but there can be no doubt that it occurred 
some time in the winter of 1781-^ The Grand Duke Paul 
and hia wile had come to pay a ceremonial viait to the 
Emperor^ a leriei of mnatcal featlvhiea waa oi|;antzed in their 
hononr^ and it waa in the eoone of these that Haydn anper- 
intended the ilrtt performance of hia ' Ruaann ' quartets (Op. 33) 
and that Mozart was set to his famous contest of skill with 
Muzio Clenu nti. Fhe two men were widely different in state 
and fortune : tlie one protected by his office at Eisenstadt, the 
other recently emancipated from the galling servitude of SaU- 
tmrgf and paying for his freedom by sheer poverty : the one 
aaved from idl petty anzietieay composing aa the mood dictated 
and sure of a sympathetic hearing among bis own people^ the 
other compdkd to aeek for pupils, to perfomi at conce r t s, and 
to wear out hope and patience in the Tain quest of an appoint- 
ment wortliy of his powers*. Nor was the distinction less 

' Examples in which ' Beethoven's ' form is anticipated mo the flodea of the 
Pianoforte OnoertoB in (K. 2,?^^ F (K. 24a), C (K. 246^. ftndK^ (K, 365). 
A more rt>u>arkable experiment is that of the Pianoforte Coueorto in£{?(K.a7i), 
the Boodo of wld«1i contriM an lataipolated WniMt, and recftpitoktai the 1800111 
•piMdo iMtowl of iho aiot 

• After Mo/art's inarriaf»c, in 1782, i\m necessity Tiecame eren inore prewing. 
We have liis own f^tntrmcnt that, in 1 784, he played at twenty-two concprti within 
six weeka, and it the iiuuiber decreaa«d later it waa lesa from relief of need than 
ftom lack of opportiiiilty. Hit onty appointaBont in 'Vloma waa tha poot ct 
Kaanaermnsiker to Joeeph II, with a salary of £80 a jear>-^toi> ODOch for 
whnt T do, too littia £w what I ooold do/ aa be wrote faittari/ mnm Iba Ant 
quittance. 
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marked In tw eon their characters : Haydn^ simple and easy- 
going, untravelkd, inexperienced in life and manners, full of 
a racy peasant humour, yet on occasion holding himself with 
firmness and dignity : Mozart, rapid, alert, mercurial, varying 
from the deepest depreieioii to the wildest apirita^, witty^ 
quick-tempered, often indiecreet of speechy but poseened of 
that penonal charm which more than atones lor indlsccetkin, 
Tet one pcnnt at least they had in common ; a high remenoe 
for their ait and an unfaltering loyalty to its pursnit. Haydn ■ 
brooked no interference even from Prince Esterhazy : * Your 
Highness,' he once said in answer to an ill-timed criticism, 
^this is my busincM.* And Mozart, u hen Hoffmeister broke 
off a commissioQ with the words, * Write more popularly or 
I can neither print nor pay for anything more of yours,' blazed 
out in a flash of defiance^ * Then may the devil take me but 
I will write nothing more and go hungry/ 

It is not altogether profitable to draw general comparisons 
between their styles d composition. We learn little from 
DittersdorPs remark, that Haydn is like Gellert, Mozart like 
Klopstock, lior much more from the Emperor Joseph's reply, 
that Mozart is like a Parisian suuff-box, Haydn like one of 
London manufacture. It may perhaps be suggested that, of 
the two, Haydn's expression is a little more naj/* and ingenuous, 
that whether he feels lightly or deeply he always speaks his mind 
without reticenoe, without modification^ with no casting about 
for phrases; while Mozarty to whom perfection of finish 
was as a second nature^ u most concerned to present his 
thought in its most exquisite shape, and, whether he feels 
lightly or deeply, polishes his sentence until it shines like an 
epigram. Thus, for example, the Finale of Haydn's (juartet 
in G, Op. 33, No. 5, is an air for variations which begins as 
follows : — 

* A good examplr of the latter may be seen in the MS. of the Horn Concerto 
written in 1783 for lieutgeb, of Salzborg. It in scrawled all OTer with the most 
oimTagAnt jeflt••lldnoek-^^lMl|oa■^^*AU SigiiorAiiiio...nuiiiitoiiiahneiio 
iiDa(tfe*i«lpsil«dU^aole) .. .ahtarminatipngQi'aiidiooii. 
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while that of Mosearf 8^ in D minor (K* 4^1), written in the next 
year, turnt to more artistic acoomit a very nmilar theme: — 

AUtgrttt*, mm nam Im; . t— , ^ 
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On the other hand, Haydn is often the more poignant of the 
two. It was, for instance^ a common idiom of the time to 
open a movement with an mdsTe phiaae in unlaon^ and to 
follow this Immediately by a atronf^y opposed answer in lich or 
striking harmony. Mooart is usually contented with the pure 
ddight of the oontrasty as in the Trio of the O major quartet 
(K. 387) :- 
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tr 
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Haydn strikes with it a note of tragedy^ as in that of the 
C major quartet. Op. 54^ No. % 
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Nor does this hold good onl^ during the earlier days off their 

mtercourse. Haydn^s Salomon symphonies are 
ingenuous as ever, and even such a magnificent outburst of 
passion as Mozart^s G minor quintet is not more remarkable 
for its depth of feeliiig than for its consammate mastery <tf 
technical resouioe. 

But it is of greater moment that we should note some of the 
ways in which those two artists stimulated each other. And 
fiisty the very catalogue of names and dates is significant. 
Between 1781 and 1791 Mozart wrote his ten best string 
quartets ^, the seven piano trios the two piano quartets the 
piano quintet*, the seven last and finest of his symphonies*, 
his last seventeen piano concertos % including those in D minor 
(K. 466), A major (K. 488), and C major (K. 505), the great 
string quintets % the clarinet quintet^ and the clarinet concerto 
During the same period, Haydn wrote twentjr-fow symphmiies, 
including the twelve for Psris*, the eighteen string quartets 
from Op. 50 to Op. 64^^, and, what is more noticeable, the 
earliest of his concerted works for the pianoforte which it has 
been thought suitable to republish**. To these, for the sake 

^ Six dedirstH to Hajdn, 178: 5 ; fhc <mg\e qvArtoi in D niyor, 1786 ; time 
dedicated to the King of Fruuia, ijHb aod 1790. 
' Tha fink in 1783. the othen in 1786-9. 

* O minw, 1785; Bj^ n»}<iryi7S6. TlwjiimtohawfoniMd ptitof ftMtot 

six, but Hoifmei»t«r stopped publication on the ^und that they were too difficolt. 

* Written forpiaao and wind in 1784. 'Ixegudit,* midMougt,*m<m0Qimj 
beat work*.* 

* HtAier, 1781 } <Im tivoLiiisiymphomes, 1783; fbe Fragw Symphony , (786; 
fhalMt three, 1788. 

* Ftedooed snocesBiTely at Monit*a o o n e arti ia YImum bom the irinter c£ 
t/Saoj to that of 1 790-1. 

* TlwCmliioria^pbadfroniaanitiade, 1783 ; the otiwri,wiitteii in 1787, 1790, 
■odi79x. 

* Both writto-n for Stadler : in 1789 find 1791 roepectiTelj. 

* CommisHioned for the CorKerts Spintueh in 17S4: the first nix, written in 
1784-^, the laat (ol which only five can he identified), 1787-90. The so-called 
'OiltMd Symphanj' ia ou of this laat aot 

^ Op. 50 (dedicated to tlia JQngof RnMBb), 1784-7; Op, 54, 17S9; Op 55, 
1789 ; Op. 64. 1790. 

^ The first fifteen clavier trio* (exdndin^ the four early eSortii) were written 
Sa 1785, 1788-9, and 1790^ Tha aarly pi^iUO'eoooerto in F major (1771) was 
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of completeness, may be added the chief instrumental works 
composed by Haydn after his departure for England in 1 790 : 
the twelve Salomoii lymphoiiies S the string quartets from 
Op. 71 to Op, Z03 and a considemble number of solo and 
oonoerted pieces for the clavier'. It is not by mnltitade 
alone that tiiis list challenges attention. If we except some 
of Haydn^B early quartets^ the Pyuria Symphony, and a few of 
Mozart's early concerti and sonatas, we shall find in it all the 
pure instrumental compositions of both masters which still 
form an effieipnt part of our musicrxl inheritance. 

The interrelation between them is not so well illustrated by 
similarities of phrase as by more general sunilarities of idea and 
method. It is tme that many cjcamples might be found of 
melodies which, on internal evidence^ a critic would hesitate to 
assign, as, ftvr instance, the followuig t— 






i 



I 





printed by Le Due in Paria ; but the only one of Haydn's pmna-concorti, which is 
at preaent oarrently accessibly is that in D major, which was wiittea, evidently 
vnderfln alfainiltta of ]iiMaii,ift 1 784. Fold SMoiiflusiialbBr faiO major, printed 
'in London, Paris, and Amaterdam/ the date of ivIUdiie 1785. 

* nie first six in 1791-a ; the last «ii in 1793-5. 

* Op. 71 and Op. 74, in 1793 ; Op. 76, in 1797; Op. 77, in X 797-8 { Op. 103, 
left unfinished at Haydn's deaUu 

* tttonotatpnaant poerihteto iHlgB an theee totlieir pneiae «^ 

position. The fine * Andante with variations ' in F minor W9B wiitten between 
thft dat^s of Haydn's two visits to London, i. e. between 1793 and 1704 ; and the 
last eleven clavier-trios were all pnbliKhud after 1795. It may be reinembtinxl that 
Haydn's doring yean woe mainly occupied with 2V OntMm and T%» . 
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but we fed inttbctiTdiy that >uch examples are not ol the 
highest relevance, and that, in such a question as tins, theme 

is of less account than treatment. Far more striking is the 
first of the two Linz 83rmphonies, that in C major (K. 425). 
The Adagio introduction, the characterization of the minuet, 
the counterpoint of the finale, are all saturated with Haydn ; 
and so^ to take widely divergent instaoces, aie the finale ol the 
D major quartet (K. 499)^ and the opening movement of the 
symphony in E major (K. 543). On the other hand Haydn, 
though, as an older man, he naturally adapted himsdf more 
slowly to a change of style, seems unquestionably to have 
learned from Mozart's music a fuller and rounder tone, a wider 
range in development of themes, and a greater freedom in the 
combination of rhythmic figures. Such a passage as the follow- 
ing (from the quartet in B minor: Op, 64, No^ a):— 
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Isnot to be lound in his eariier work, where the part-writiDg, 
as a rule^ ia either lormaUy contn^nntal or detennined by the 
Amplest considefatioiiB of harmonic man: while in his larger 
use of episodes and in his jpx>wing sense of orchestrs] oolour he 

follows, with a somewhat uncertain tread^ the direction and 
leadership of his comrade. 

Yet it would be erroneous to suppose that either of them in 
any real sense dominated the other. Each maintains through- 
out bis own individuality of character, his own sense of beauty 
and fitness: their mutual debt was no more than that of 
Addison and Steely tiie interoommanication of a method which 
each could empby for his appropriate end. Tlieir most dis- 
tineti?e tunes are not more widely dissimilar than are their 
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iiieas of hnmour, of patlioi^ of the whole emotbiial nmge 
which it It one fnnetioo of nranc to express. But in ilieir 

treatment of the instrumental forms we can trace, in some 
measure, the working of a common purpoee^ and this it now 
follows that we should consider in detail. 

It has already been said that from 1781 the main structural 
outlines remain unclianged until the time of Beethoven. The 
nnmher of mofcments^ tlieir general character^ their achemes 
of hey-ielationahip were uniformly accepted by a worldng 
convention^ and tlie composer claimed little option ezcqit to 
determine liow often he ahould employ the 'three-canto' form, 
and whether the minuet should follow or precede the adagio. 
But it is not true that all crucif(jnn churches are built in the 
same style ; and within these outlines there was plenty of scope 
for architectural variety and invention : — the relative length 
and importance of the subjects, their rhythm and stanza, their 
treatment in the development section, the degree of ezactitttde 
in their nltimate restatement^ and in a hundred other pointa 
which belong rather to the content of the work than to its form 
in the strict and technical sense. And here we may b^n by 
noting a curious touch of atavism* a surrival from an earlier 
stage of organization, which appears not infrequently among the 
compositions of this period. The * first subject and transition' 
of the normal Sonata-form follow somewhat the same method 
of phraseology and modulation as the first half of the old Binary 
movement) and the correspondence is specially close when, as 
often happens with Haydn and Mozart, the transition ends 
with a full-close in the dominant key. And just as the old 
Bmaiy movement then proceeded to assert in the dominant the 
initial theme of the piece, so in a certain number of cases 
Haydn and Mozart allow the second subject to set out with tiie 
same melody as the first, thus contrasting the two main centres 
of the exposition in key alone. As a rule this de\'ice app<'ars 
rather meagre and parsimonious, e.g. in Mozart's H7 piano- 
tno> and in the finale of ilaydn^s * Kasirmeaser ^ quartet : it 
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becomes more effectiiye if, on its reappearance, the theme is 
varied or modified or subordinated to some striking couiiter- 
subject, as, fur example, in the very ingeiiiouH ' Vivace assai ' of 
Haydn^s Bt7 quartet. Op. 55, No. 3. But though^ as Beethoven 
abundantly testifies, some recurrence of phrase in the exposition 
aids to oigsmze and unify the wliole canto^ we feel that the 
opening of the second subject is not the most fitting place hr 
it; that at so sensitive a crisis in the plot we need the intei^ 
▼ention of a new character* 

As a general mle^ Mosarfs expositions are richer in melodic 
invention than Haydn's. Not only does he make each of the 
two principal themes essentially tuneful, but he follows the 
second with a retinue of episodes and cadence-phrases, which 
atone for their moments of ceremonial formality by passages of 
admirable beauty and significance. A famous example is the 
first movement of the Jupiter symphony; others^ not less 
remarkable, may be found in almost any of the pianoforte 
concertoi^ where the predominance of the soloist is nearly 
always marked by a peculiar layishncss of theme and idea. 
Haydn weaves with fewer strands. In his quartet-writing he 
is often content with a single chief melotly : even in the Paris 
symphonies his second subject is more frequently a series of 
interconnected phrases than an oiganized melodic stanza. 
When he writes a great tune it touches a deeper emotion than 
any of Mozart's \ but he docs so more rarely and with a mm 
sparing hand* 

It is^ however^ in point of thematic treatment that the com- 
position of this period is most noticeable. 'The woriring-out 

section,' as Dr. Jahn says ^ is the centre of gravity ' : * the 

pivot on which turns the main structural interest of the move- 
ment. In s<)n?it<'iR and other smaller pieces it is still somewhat 
light and perfunctory ; at moat it never approaches the limitless 

* The best initanoM are late: e.g. the Andante of the seventh Sabmon 
wpupbioaj, wad the alow wanma Aa d the ^nulete in C Op. 76, Na a; sud F« 
Opb 77, Nob a. * Jahn. McaarU ill. to. 
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opulence of Beethoveoj but as a itage in the devdopment of 
the muflicai idea its Importanoe can hardly be OTereatimated* 
In every symphonyy in eveiy concerto^ in every qnartefc there 
are some differences of method, the intrigue is never precisely 
repeated, the adventures never recur in the same shape. 
Soiiutiiues the section Is built on a single theme, sometimes on 
two or three in succession : in one instance the subjects of 
the exposition suffice, in another they are combined with new 
subordinate episodes; now the phrases are bandied in loose 
alternate dialogue, now oompressed into the closest of poly- 
phonic textures: there is no device germane to the idiom of 
the time which Is not employed to add variety or to heighten 
interest. We may take an illustratbn from the first movement 
of Mozart's 6 minor quintet. Its exposition is built mainly 
on two themes : the one a charming little stanza with a rising 
triad and a fluctuating downward scale : — 





mm 



the other a broad 

follows : — 



expresrive melody, wluch begins as 



P 



Through the devdopment section Mowt treats these snO" 
cessively, the first in loose texture^ the second in dose poly- 
phonic imitation:— 
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Apart from the wonderful drawing of this passage, and apart 
from its deeper qualities of eloquence and passion^ it well 
exemplifies that delight in pure colour which is characteristic of 
the later eighteenth century. Some indications of this have 
already been observed in the music of C. P. £• Bach (who, it 
may be remembered^ was living and composing up to 1788)^ 
but Bach's range ia narrower and his command of resource 
weaker than that of Moaart and Haydn. Yet in this respect 
also, the methods of the two Viennese composers are different. 
Haydn usually makes his richest point of colour by sheer, abrupt 
modulation, as, for instance, in the Largo of his quartet in 
G minor, Op. 74, No. 3*; Mozart by iridescent chromatic 
motion within the limits of a clearly defined harmonic sequence. 
The on^ in shorty takes a whimsical pleasure in an effect of 
sudden surprise; the other prefers to charm by the richness and 
transparence of the colour itself. 

Tetit is on a point of cok>ur that Mosart has most directly 
challenged critical opinion. The funous introduction to the 
C major qtiartet was an enigma in his own day, it remains an 
enigma in ours. Technically, no doubt, it is easy of explanation ; 
* Soe also the IWituia of his qiurtot in Ej;, Op. No. 6, 
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it alms, for ODce, at obscuring tonality, in order that the kef 

when established may stand more salient by contrast ; it effects 
tliis by playing upon two notes Avhich are, for many purposes, 
harmonically interchangeable. But the direct result is a false 
relation^ which| even after a century of experience, it is easier to 
understand than to enjoy, and of which our safest judgement is the 
▼erdict of Haydn, that ^ if Mozart wrote thus he must have done 
so with good reason/ Far too much coil has been raised over 
a few burs ^\ hich, whether we like them or nut, are evidently 
intentional, and of which the momentary harshness only 
enhances our pleasure in the radiant melody that follows them. 

Such, however, was not the attitude of contemporary Vienna. 
Sarti convicted the passage of barbarism, Count Grassalcovich 
tore up the parts, as Rombuig afterwards did to those of the 
first Rasoumoffslfiy ; even the pubUsher's reader sent back the 
manuscript with sarcastic annotations about its 'obvious mis- 
prints.' The fact is that Mozart was beginning to employ an 
idiom which stood wholly out of relation to that in customary 
use, and he was met with that unintelligent persecution which 
is often the destiny of the artistic pioneer. When he produced 
a new concerto at the Tonkiinstlei^-Societat his own share in the 
performance gained him respectfcd attention and applause: 
when the charm of lus personality was withdrawn ^enna turned 
its back on his work and preferred the empty commonplaces of 
Vanhall and Martin and Kozelurh and Adalbert Gyrowetz, 
whose symphonies ' were much admired at the ImperizU 
concerts*' Indeed, we meet with Gyrowet/ at every turn of 
the story. Sabmon engaged him lor the Hanover Square 
Rooms, where public taste had been formed by a dozen years 
of J, C. Bach and Abel; Paris so confused his worlc with 
Haydn's that he was compelled to distinguish them by an 
action for copvrii^lit ; ;md in Vienna his compositions won 
a popular success wiiich they fully merited by their neatness, 

' The opening triad gives aa tbe erroneous impression thi^tha kcj it nnja*, 
AB impvenhn loniewlMt indely diapeU«d bj tbe A Q the fliwt rioUn. 
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their facility, and their entire lack of ideas. No doubt there 
were other less creditable reasons at work. The Augarten wa.s as 
full of intrigue as a Byzantine court; the theatres bore a record 
of dishonesty from Affligio to Schikaneder; the great virtuosi^ 
like Stadler^ too often showed themselves incapable of common 
honesty or gratitude. But Mozart'a genina waa not to be 
represaed by diaoouragement. Throughout tbeae years of 
poverty and miarepreaentation he maintained hia ideal un- 
tarnished, holding to his art through good report and evil report, 
delivering witli each sncceRsive number a fuller, deeper mes- 
sage, until he found his reward in that supreme achievement of 
eighteenth-century instrumental music, the G minor symphony. 

It has been called bis ^ swan-song/ and though he wrote fine 
music after it he wrote none more fine. Even the magnificent 
counterpoint of the Jupiter is cold beside this delicate and 
tender colourinjET, exquisite in tone, perfect in phrase, touched with 
patlios and huuitnir ami a love of all things gentle and beautiful, 
turning by divine alchemy its very sorrows into fragrance and 
delight. It is of the art which neither age can wither nor custom 
stale^ it IB as fresh to-day aa when the ink was wet on its page; 
so long aa the joy of music remaina ao Jong will it carry from 
geneiation to generation its angelic youth and immortality. 

With this work we may fitly conclude our survey of Mozart's 
ii]struniental composition. It follows to describe briefly the 
career of Haydn from that day in December 1790 when he 
bade farewell to his friend for the last time and set out upon 
the conquest of London. He was then fifty-eight years of age, 
he knew no word of £nglish| and he had never been farther 
than Lukavec from his native village. But Salomon^s offer 
came at an appropriate moment^ for the Eisenstadt Kapelle 
had, on the death of Prince Esterhazy, been recently dis- 
banded ; its terniS were suQiciently liberal ^, and it brought 

* On tlio rvroHnion of h!« fir^t vi«it hr received £500 for six fjmphonios, and 
£200 for twenty stualler works, be«id£fi a benefit (xmoert which broaf^t hiui ubout 
^350. ForaeooqibteMociiaataf hbttoyintbtocomti^ 
Dr. FdU't sdniMlib vdaaM, Upwrl und H^ntn Si London, 
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with it the aarorance of a cordial welcome. Indeed^ the 

highest expectations were far surpassed by the event. Haydn's 
two visits to this country — in 179 1-2 and in 1794-5 — were of 
the nature of a triumphal progress; his London audiences 
acclaimed him with enthusiasm ; Oxford awoke from academic 
■lumhers to decorate him with aa bonoraiy degree^; and the 
Morning Chrmmk, that accredited organ of wit and fostuon, 
exhausted its fullest eloquence upon his 'agitating modulations' 
and the captivating quality of his * Jarmoyant passages.* 

The twelve symphonies wliich he wrote for Salomon are not 
only the greatest of his orchestral works^ but those also in which 
we can most clearly trace the effect of his intercourse with 
Mozart. Dr. F6hl apedally notes the influence of the Jupiter 
symphony hoth in the richer orchestration and in the freer 
use of episode and incident. Nor is the debt less endent in 
the later string-quartets, composed from 1793 onwards, 
especially in the two noble examples with which his chamber- 
music attained its. consummation. Herei, for instance, is a 
passage from the quartet in F major. Op. 77, No. a, the colour 
of which is more in Mozarf s manner than in Haydn's : — 




' Jnly 6-8, 1791. Haydn composed a symphony for tbe occasion, but as thero 
was insufRoient time for rehearsal, he substituted that in G major, from the second 
set written for I'aris, with which the band was alreadjf familiar. It is now 
OQBnUMilj knomi m <he 'Offoid Symphony.' 
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Tet in many ways these last works are among hU most 
diatinctiFe* The minuets, far liiffemit from Moxart's courtly 
dance-meamireSi have all lils old roatic dioUeiy aod humour, 
the rhythms have allhis old indsiveiieaa of touch, the folk-tunes 

that he loved grow thick along the wayside, the melodies of 
his own sowing are unmistakeable in hue and shapeliness. 
And the music is all Huflu^eil with a sense of mellowness and 
maturity, of long experience and an old age honourably won i 
it is too serene for passbn, too wise for sadness, too singlo- 
hearted for regret ; it has learned the lesson of life and will 
question its fiate no further. When the French attacked Vienna, 
in 1809, a shot fell near his house, and his servants in terror 
fled to his room for protection. 'Children,' he said, 'there is 
no need to be frightened : no harm can happen to you while 
Haydn is by.' It is not a fantasy of interpretation which bids 
us find in his music the quiet unquestioning confidence of one 
who, throughout his seven and seventy years, remained * in wit 
a man, simplicity a child.' 
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THB DrSTRXTMBSilTAL FOBMB (corUinued^ 

BEETHOVSH 

In Studying Haydn's chamber-muaic we are often aurprised 
by a note of praage^ a hint or aaggcation^ not yet wboUy 
articulate^ which aeema to be waiting for corroboration or 
fulfilment. During the middle period of his life it was, indeed, 

a matter of occasional conjecture on whom the mantle of his 
inspiration would fall. Of his Eisenstadt pupils none was 
sufficient to wear it: Pleyel, a meritorious composer^ never 
redeemed the promise of his early years \ the two Webers were 
amateurs whose reputation has long been eclipsed by that of 
their younger brother, the rest are hardly known to us even by 
name. According to the common expectation of human life 
he mip^ht well have looked to Mozart for the continuance and 
completion of his work : this hope was extinguished by Mozart^s 
death in 1791. Thus when, in the course of the next summer, 
he started to return homeward from his first London visit he 
bore with him the sorrow not only of a personal bereavement, 
but of a loss to Art which appeared^ at the time, wholly 
irreparable. 

On the way l);Lck he broke his journey at Bonn, and, while 
there, good-naturedly consented to look over a cantata recently 
written by the sub-organist of the Elector's ChapeL Interested 

* 'Some qaartcta have just appeared bj a man named Pleyel: he is a pnpil 
of Joseph Hajdn. If you do not already know them ttj to get Uiem, it it 
traitli yonr while. They ■!« wy wdl and pIcMMitlj wrftfeen lad give 
evidence of Us master. Well and happy will it be for moric if Pleyel is 
r( adr in due tine to tdce Hftjdn'a place for oa.'— Uoart : letter to hia father, 
April 34, 1784. 
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ifi the work lie made ejiquiries ahfiut its composer; learned that 
his name was van Beethoven, that he was tlie son of a tenor in 
the Chapel choir, that his master, Neefe, spoke highly of his 
davietvplaying, and that, a few yean before, while on a flying 
visit to Yiennay he liad even won a few words of appro- 
bation from Mozart* It was probably this last fact which 
turned the scale. Haydn sent for the young man, gave him 
warm encouragement, and offered without hesitation to take 
him back to Vienna as a pupil. The o£ter could not be 
immediately accepted, for the Elector was away at Frankfort, 
taking part in the coronation of Francis II : on his return the 
necessary permission was obtained, and by the middle of 
November Beethoven^ was established In the city which was 
thenc efo rward to be his home. 

Tiie lessons were not altogether successful. Haydn was u 
careless teacher, Beethoven a self-willed and refractory pupil ; 
for one reason or anotlier the exercises appear to have often 
gone uncorrected. But the relation remained intact until 
Haydn's second visit to England, and to the end the two men 
seem to have been on terms as friendly as their extremely 
antagonistic temperaments would allow. There is no doubt 
a legend, narrated on the authority of Ries \ that Haydn heard 
Beethoven play his first three pianoforte trios from manuscript 
and advised him to publish the first two, but not the third, which 
is incomparably the finest, that Beethoven resented this advice 
as a mark of incompetence or jealousy, and that an open quarrel 
ensued. But this legend may, without scrupl^ be rdegated to 
the ample domain of musical mythology. In the first pUoe, 
there is no intelligible reason why Haydn should have censured 
the C minor trio, which is a living euibodiuieul ui the freedom 

* He dropped the prefix fran the time of bU Tetideno* la Yi&mt anmmiHf 
tw fear of its being confused wifTl the Oerman ' von.' 

' See That/&r, i. 384. Kiel mm, at the time, a child of ten, living in Bonn. 
He did not come to Yienna until 1801, when bebrooglits Ittler of iatradnetiwi to 
Beellioven sod bMue Us pttfiL 
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for which he always protested^ $ in the second place there was 

evidently no quarrel, for Beethoven played at Haydn's next 
concert and dedicated to liini his next composition ; in the third 
place, the sketches for these trios appear in Beethoven's note- 
book during the winter of 1 793, and continue, on the back of 
ooimtefpoint-exerciiea for Albrechtsbeiger^ during *the spring 
of 1794 : tfaey^ were imhlished in July X795j and from January 
1 794 to August 1 795 Haydn was in London. The whole story^ 
in short, is on a level with Schubert's passion for Ooinitess 
Esterhazy and with the persecution of Chopin by George 
Sand. 

The three pianoforte trios, though catalogued a« Op. are 
by no means the earliest of Beethoven's known compositions* 
Before Haydn disoomed him he had already written a trio 
for strings (Op. 3), the Serenade trb (Op. 8)^ the Ba g a t ell e s 

(Op. 53}, the two boyish sonatas (Op. 49), the two rondos for 
pianoforte (Op. 51), and several seta of variations, one of which, 
on Righini's 'Venni Aniore,' gave him, in Vienna, his first 
opportunity of public display as a pianist. To these he added, 
in the course of the next three years^ the pianoforte concertos 
in B > (Op. I9)» and C (Op. 1$), a rather weak trio for ohoes 
and como Inglese (Op. 87)^ and several songs and smaller 
pieces tnduding the OgferUed and Adekdde* It was enunently 
characteristic that he should keep all these in reserve, and hold 
back from publication until he could approach it with a 
masterpiece. In all the works above -mentioned there are signs 
of immaturity, some slightness of texture, some vacillation of 
touch, some mark of the trial-flight and the uncertain wing. 
The gift which he selected for his first offering contains si 
least one composition of unerring genius and of flawless woric-* 
manship. It is worth while to devote some special attention 
to the C minor trio, for in it much of Beethoven's later 
maiiiKr is foreshadowed. The operifbg phrase, for instance^ 
turns a customary formula to entirely new account : — 
Sm Qm^M INUtaMiir. voL i. p. 718 1^ M editfon. 
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We have already seen the uses to which Mozart and Haydn 
pat this device ^ ; Beethoven raises it to a higher plane of 
interest by sbiftiiig his principal figure a semitone along the 
scale, as he does afterwards in the J^MtuUmaia, and thus not 

only challenging our attention in a novel and ingenious manner, 
hut so preparing our ear that when this phrase recurs it can 
carry without the slightest effort the most extreme and recon- 
dite modulations. In this way, by means so simple that they 
almost pass unnoticed, the plan is laid for a sdieme of accessory 
keys which enriches the structure with point after point of 
glowing colour, and yet never aUowa its essential character to 
be obscured. Thus, the development section begins ; — 
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above, p. 249. 
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and tbere Is another equally striking instance at the beginning 
of the recapitulation. Again, the second subject opens with 
a graceful and flovdng melody, the precursor of a hundred 
similar examples^ and then breaks into a cry of tenderness and 
passion such as no man but Beethoven can utter : — 
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So it is with the rest of the movement : — a plot so masterly 
that every incident appears strange until we learn to see that it 
is Inevitably a texture so close that not a strand in it could be 
^ared or altered, above all a kind oi emotional expression to 
which even Mozart and Haydn could not attain. For the first 
time since Bach we realize the mystery of music — ^the 'in- 
articulate unfathomable speech which leads us to the edge of 
the Infinite and lets us, for moments, gaze into that/ 

For the Andante Beethoven writes an Air with variations, in 
which, again, some of his most essential characteristics are 
already apparent. A priori it would be easy to conjecture that 
the variatbn form is unsatisfactory. It affords little scope for 
structural organization, littie for episode or adventure, It seems 
to have no higher aim than that of telling the same story in the 
largest possible number of different words. Indeed^ composers 
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before Beethoven are often in evident straits to maintain its 
interest^. Haydn when he has a tune as good as tli:it of the 
Emperor's Hjrmn can afford to repeat it through an entire move- 
meat with mere changes of harmony or counter-subjects eUe- 
where, though he can aomettmei treat the fonn with a stnmghand ^ 
at In the well-knawn Andante for Gk^ier, he mme often evadea 
ita mam dlfficultj either bjr intiodncmg topica that aie really 
irrdevant or hy seeking adyentituras aid from such extraneous 
forms as the minuet and the rondo. Mozart again seldom put hia 
best work into variation-writing-. On a few rare occasions, e.g. 
the string quartet iu A major, he showed a true appreciation 
of ita problems : as a rule he was content to draw his theme 
into graceful filigree which differs from that of Kozeluch or 
CSementa rather ui purity of metal than in any intricacy of 
design. But with Beethoven the principle itself is changed* 
His variations stand to the current methods of the salon as the 
Iiin(^ and the Book stands to the reiteration of a traveller' k tale. 
They are independent studies, not only of the theme but of its 
whole basis and environment ; they rise in gradually heightening 
degree of interest until they concentrate the issue upon its final 
climax, No^ of course^ that Beethoven attained at once to 
a full command of his resources. There is a long step from the 
C minor trio to the Kreuizer, and from this ag«n to the 
variations written for Diabelli. But in the earliest of these 
there is a clear indication of the coming- style: as each number 
succeeds the accessory figures grow in value and prominence, 
the restatement becomes less and less obtrusive, until, in the 
last variation^ the little limjud chronuitic scale takes the 
height of our attention^ and the theme, though it has heen felt 
throughout as a unifying force, appears as it were the harmonic 
accompaniment of its own counter-subject. 

The Minuet exhibits, within its tiny compass, Beetiioven's 
favourite devices of surprise and contrast, of feigued hesitation 

' Vtt sa wluQiti?* Ufftoiyof Tsieistioa^om Sir 0. B. H. Fwiy'i sitkib 
ia Oioftt't JMtaMry, •. v. 
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and calculated effect. We can almost aee him watchini^ his 

audience while the tune pauses and vacillates and puts forward 
its perplexed and tentative suggestions. We know that it is 
bound to reach its goal at the double-bar : meantime we follow its 
fortunes with the same humorous sympathy which is aroused 
in us by a comedy of adFcntuie, Not less characteristic is the 
stirring finale, now foreshado^nng that Titanic Tigonr which 
insfnres the Sonata Fnth^tique, and, with stiU greater power^ 
the Fifth symphony 




now issuing into a broad, suave melody, perfect in curve and 
rhythm^ of which the cadence is purposely deUyed, both to 
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hdgbten its beauty at the moment and to provide for a dramatic 
crisis later on : — 




It is not, of course^ contested that the issues here are slighter 
than those with vhich Beethoven dealt in the maturity of his 
genius, Tlie C minor trio is the work of a young man, it is 
A Midsummer Nighfs Dream beside The Tempest, Richard III 
beside Oihtllo ; indeed the parallel may be carried a step 
farther, for Shakespeare began under the influence of Marlowe, 
and in Beethoven's early writing may be found many traces 
of the style and phraseology of Mozart ^ But though this 
work is still somewhat restricted by the narrow experience of 
youth and pupilage it is nevertheless a child that is father of 
the man. With it Beethoven definitdy set his foot on the path 
tliat was to lead to hiy highest atuinment and addressed himself 
to the task vvliich, in the whole range of his art, he found must 
congenial. It is not for nothing that the first thirty-one of his 
published compositions are aU written in the laxger instrumental 
formy and that the style so, moulded and matured affected the 
whole course of his subsequent woric 

^ A Tcrr noticeable instance ia the first pianoforte sonata. Its opening phrase 
is almost identical with that of Motari's earlj ^mphoaj in Q minor (K. 183), 
ihxQiiglMMit tlw adagio, though the senttnent ia Beetlio««ii*t tlie ityle !• olttti 
tcmiiUMseni of VauA, while the groat episodical tune, interpolated in the Saale* 
contains n quotation, too c1o$« for coincideiloe, from the aeeondauhjeet ot JfoeMt'e 
pianofocte sonata in D major (K. 384)^ 

T % 
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From the outset, then, it ib possible to trace in living i^erni the 
two most essential of his qualities. Fini, his supreme mast^ry 
over the whole aFchitectonic scheme of musical design. Not 
bnly is the bftlance perfect — ^it is often perfect in Haydn and 
Mozart— but it attains its perfection throngli a f oUneea and 
wealth of detail which in their best work they never oommanded. 
There is no ' clattering of dishes at a royal banquet * : there are 
no intervals of rest to relieve attention that it may take up the 
thread where the interest recommences ; every bar, every phrase 
is relevant to the main issue, and the canvas is crowded with 
figures and incidents all significant and ail indispensable* To 
let the mind flag for a moment is to rialc losing some point 
of ntal importance; the actor who crosses the stage may be 
carr5'ing the key of the plot, tlie modulation thrown out ^\ith 
stuilifd carelessness maybe the explanation of thewholr organic 
scheme. No doubt in this matter Beethoven, like all great 
artists, was /elix opportunitate vitae, * It was his good fortune/ 
says Sir Hubert Farrf\ 'that tlie sonsta-lorm had been so 
perfectly organized and that the musical public had been made 
so perfectly familiar with it, that they were ready to follow 
every suggestion and indication of the principle of form ; and 
even to grasp what he aimed at when he purposely presumed 
on their familiarity with it to build fresh subtieti^ and new 
devices upon the well-known lines; and even to emphamze the 
points by making progresskms in diiectbns which seemed to 
ignore them/ His favourite methods of stimulating^ baffling, 
and finally satisfying the curiosity of his hearers would have 
been impossible, because unintiUigiblo, ia the Vienna of 1781. 
But he took his opjKjrtunity as no man of lesser constructive 
skill could have taken it, and dominated the higher musical 
intelligence of his day with wide sympathy and penetrating 
insight. 

Second, and complementary to the first, is the immense 
vigour and vitality of his emotkmal expressbn. Bom of the 

^ Art Mu$ic, oh. 
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tenacious northern stock he was by temperament inclined to 
teei deeply and indelibly. Eiducated through a boyhood, the 
tragedy of which was not less bitter for being sordid, he learned 
eariy the lessons of concentration and of a rugged self-depen- 
dence. Writing in a period of lerolntion, hinuelf an ardent 
levolutbnary^ he hroke in upon the politeneai of the Austrian 
court witii an eloquence as tempestuous as that of Mirabeau or 
Danton. The very process of composition was oftta with him 
a physical agony— an outbur<Jt of volcanic force from which 
he would emerge, after hours of labour^ as if from the throes of 
bodily conflict. Brilliant in improvisation he was hardly ever 
satisfied with the first inc^tion of his thought, but hud it 
white-hot on the anvil and moulded it again and again with 
sledge-hammer vehemenee. In tlie sketch-books ^ we may often 
find seven or eight different veruons of a theme^ successively 
tried iind discarded until by sheer strength and constraint the 
intractable metal is beaten into obedience. Nor is this in any 
sense a mere selection of phraseology. It is as far removed 
from the curio$a felicitaa of Chopin as from the logical pre- 
dsbn of Cherubini. The sucoessiye presientatious actually 
increase in meaning and significance: not the word only but 
the idea itsdf grows at every stroke more vivid, more distinct, 
more full of import and value. Hence in his best pages — and 
they far outnumber the weaker exceptions — there is not a 
commonplace sentence, there is hardly a formality. 'His 
chromatic scales,' said Schumanoj ' are not like those of other 
people': his simplest utterance can be as pregnant and as 
memomble as a line of Shakespeare^ 

To these may be added^ as accessory^ the higher level of 
executive skill which Beethoven attained and exacted. At the 
beginning of his career Vienna was much interested in feats of 

1 AmoQg MBent inttenew mttf l» noted flnt two novaiMnte of the Bnioa 
■jmphony tad the opening themes of the Eammtrtiarier sonata in Bb. The 
whole qtie«t?on of the sketch- books has been fully discnBsed in the excellent 
•^tiouB and comnientari^ of A'ott«bohm. See Ein Skimaibmh ton BteOiotw^ 
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dexterity, and indeed wua somewhat inclined to confuse the artist 
with the virtuoso. The soundest and most inusicianly school 
of pianoforte teaching wis then in Elngland : established by Muzio 
Clemently for whoee wniataa Beethoven had a high regard, and 
whoBe Gradus ad Pama$9iim — a aet of one hundred progtcasive 
ttudiea — ^ia still yaluable as a textbook. The excellence of his 
method may be gaiigt^d by the career of his two most famous 
pupils, J. B. Cramer, the only British member of Schuuiaiiii's 
Davidsbund, and John Field, whose nocturnes anticipated and 
influenced those of Chopin. Apart from this the pianists of the 
time eeem to have devoted themselves ahnoet exclusively to the 
mere rhetoric of execution. Dusseli (i 761--1 8 j 3} was a composer 
of undoubted gifts, but he was too Idle and shiftless to work 
out his ideas, and all his sonatas, even 'L'lnvoca^n/ are full 
of purposeless scales and of passages that lead to nothing'. 
Stcibelt was a mere charlatan of talent whose iiighest aim was 
to astonish his audience : Woelfl is said to have been brilliant 
in improvisation, but there is little in his work of any lasting 
quaUty: behind these followed a miscellaneous crowd, all 
skilfttl, all industriously trained, and all equally devoid of any 
artistic meaning. The air was full of rivalries and competitions. 
Steihelt openly issued a challenge from the keyboard : Woelfl 
published a sonata with the title * Non Plus Ultra,' implying that 
any wurlc more difficult would require to be played by four 
hands ; Dussek re8|X)uded with a * Plus Ultra * which was even 
harder and yet could be performed by two : in short, pianoforte 
music seemed to be degenerating into a contest of speed and 
endurance, which could only be justified by a libersl intetpreta- 
tion of Plato's maxim that gymnastic equally with music Is for 
the good of the soul. 

Beethoven beat these men on their own ground. In sheer 
dexterity of hand his only serious rival was Woelfl ^ in every 
other respect he stood alone. Tomaschek, an able and dis- 
criminating musictan, heard eveiy great pianist from 1790 to 
1840, and in his estimation Beethoven was the greatest of them 
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all The difference indeed was one not of hand but of brain, 
the only difference which even to the executant is of any real 
importance. Virtuosity is always soiddal, for its very difficulties 
they are sarmouiited heoome trivial and common* 
place* 'The so-called concertos of the virtuoso-composersy' 
says Mr. Tovey^ 'are easier than any others, since whatever 
types of passage they employ are written on poor and obvious 
harmonics, so that tliey can in time be mastered once for all 
like the kiiHck of spinning a peg-top : whereas the great 
composers^ passages never take your hand where it expects to 
go> and can be mastered by the muscle only in obedience to 
the Gonturaed dictation of the mind/ It is the same with 
Beethoven's treatment of the vblm« The quartets^ for instance^ 
most of which he wrote for his old master Schuppan/igh ^, 
require, even for the bare notes, a good deal more than mere 
suppleness and accuracy : it needs constant and alert intelli- 
gence to follow their movement and to thread their intricacies. 
In short he developed his own technic as he developed his own 
conception of structure^ and in both cases the enlarged resource 
was the natural oigan and vehicle of an intenser thought. 

It is customary to divide his work into three periods: a 
division which is really serviceable and illuminating if we do 
not lay pechintic insistence on exact lines of demarcation. The 
basis cannot be precisely chronological, for the biniple reason 
that Beethoven did not master all bis media simultaneously, and 
that he could treat the pianoforte with entire freedom at a time 
when he was still somewhat hampered and restricted by the 

* Be calls him 'Der Herr dc« Clavienpielfl,* nnd ' Der Riese unter donClivin^ 
spielern.' See Thmier^ ii. 31, and tlie Moonnt of Xoauichek In QfOfe, Tol. ir« 

pp. 133-3, first edition. 

' The QaatieaA Omegrtt^ p. 34. 

* Sehnpiwiirigli (wbotavght BMfhovaa tiie yMtk) «m the feader of • hmom 
qnnrtet-pwfcj which met eyerj week daring 1 794-5 at Prince Carl Lichnowsky's. 
Thr Pn'ncv or Siiia plajed Mcond violin, Weiss viola, and Kraft or Zrooskall 
TioloDcelio. in he founded the ' Kasonmoffskj ' quartet, with MayseUer, 
WeiM, and Liiikiv Slid dmtod it to » fpeeial itudj of BeethoTen's compositiMia, 
See QfOTO, voL 10. pb 4*9, iiat dUtioo* 
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orcheitni. Thus the Second sympbony (Op. 36) u in style 
and character eariier and more immatiire than aome of the 
pianoforte aonaftaa, e,g« Op. Op* 28^ and Op. 31, which 
actually preceded it in point of date : wliile the string quintet 

in C major (Op. 29) and the violin sonata in C minor (Op. 30, 
No. 2) stand, with the C minor concerto^ (Op. 37), somewhere 
about the point of transition. Yet if we compare works in the 
aame medium the change is often sufficiently apparent. No 
one can doubt that there is a general difference of character 
between the first six string quartets and the three dedicated 
to Count Raaoumoffsky, or between the first two symphonies 
and the Eroiea, whQe the opening movement of the so-called 
'Moonlight' sonata^ and still more that of the sonata in 
D minor. Op. 31, No. 2, is of a more subtle and recondite 
beauty than any of the preceding pianoforte compositions. 
Between the second and third periods the lines can be drawn with 
a more appnndmale accuracy: the Eighth symphony (Op. 93) 
may fairly be dasaed with the second, the transitioQ to the 
third begins with the F minor quartet (Op. 95)^ the G major 
violin sonata (Op. 96), and the pianoforte trio in B b (Op. 97) ; 
though here again it is worth noting that, in actual date, the 
pianoforte trio was the earliest of the four^. The periods, in 
factj merge into each other, as stages in a continuous line of 
devebpment. The earlier woflcs, e.g. the scherso of the First 
symphony, often contain direct predictions of a subsequent 
method; the later, e.g. the sonatina Op. 79, occanonally 
recall an ahnost forgotten idiom; bat at least the problem 
of internal evidence is not more difficult here tlian in the 
plavf^ of Shakespeare, and is far easier than in the dialogues 
of Plato. 

To the first period belong almost all Beethoven's experiments 

* '&iflieiiiale<if 11iiiirark«»tIiwMt toipiiw At cinBg* «f t^to ia tb* aci 
«t bring iiiidt,*Giov0,vd.L Ik. 109 note, flntiditloii. BeeUiofcn Umelf ipoke 

C# tho three sonataa, Op. 31, aa ' in a new style.' 

' L«nz {Ikdhovtn et ses trois st^es) includes all thflie WOflu in tbe Moood pcfioda 
and begioB the third unm«idi»t«lj after them. 
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in combination of colour ^ ; all the trios for string or wind- 
instruments, the clarinet trio, the quintet for pianoforte and 
wind^ the septet, and the sonata (Op. 17), which in a sardonic 
moment, he inscribed ^Fiir Pianoforte und Horn, oder VioUne^ 
Oder Braticfae, oder YiolonceU, oder Flote^ oder Oboe^ oder 
Clarinette.' Beside these it includes all the violin sonatas 
except the Kreutzer and the ' G major,' the first eleven piano- 
forte sonatas — all, that is, which were originally coin posed *for 
pianoforte or harpsichord ' — the two violoncello sonatas. Op. 5, 
the nz string quartets^ Op. 18^ the first two symphonies and the 
other works^ of varying aocounty which have been already 
mentioned K In most of thes^ though the voice is the voice of 
Beethoven, the idiom is still more or less that of the eighteenth 
century. The first string quartet, for instance, uses words with 
which Haydn was familiar: the two first concertos testify to 
a close and accurate study of Mozart. The topics are different, 
the eloquence is more vivid, more nervous, more full-blooded, 
there is a Isr greater use of rhythmic gesture a far more 
Intimate and telling appeal to emotion, but in point of actual 
phraseology there is little that could not have been written by 
an unusually adult, virile, and self-willed follower of the accepted 
school. It is eighteenth-century music raised to a higher power. 

With the second period there gradually comes a change not 
less astonishing in its way than that which. In another field, 
separates the age of W o rdsw o rth and Keats faom that of 
Cowper and Thomson. If we oompaxe the beginnbg of 
Mozart's quintet in C 




* Hw only ezoeptiooB are the wind aeitat, Op. 71, and the letUt for itriBgi 
nd horns, Of. 81, m, hotti mmtmhat vanucmM, Hm wind 9M, Op. 103, It 
simply an anugencnt (■flw MoMrt't plu) «f th» carij qaiiitotlor flriiigibOp. 4. 

' See tAtaw, »J0. 
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we shall see that they bebog to alien worlds: not only are 
they different in balance but the whole ooncqption of Beethoven's 
theme is of another age and generation* There has oome into 

music the element of the incalculable : the phrase seems to have 
an initiative and a personality of its own, and the artist is but 
the envoy through whom it delivers its message. So it is with 
the opening of the Fifth symphony, of the Afipa$iiotuUa,ol the 
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^nolin concerto : so it is with a hundred other instances and 
examples. The magician has woven his spells until^ by some 
more potent alchemyj be has elicited from the crucible a 
■pontaneoitt and independent life* 

Thus in the most characteriBtic work of Beethoven's second 
period there is a force and vitality, predicted no doubt in his 
earlier writing, but even there not fully realized. It has all the 
attributes of a vigorous, well-rounded manhood, which * sees life 
Steadily and sees it whole ^ : capable alike of strong passion and 
of a deep serene tranquilli^, thoughtful or tender or humorous 
by turn, interpreting emy noble feeling in human nature^ 
holding them with a firm hand in just balance and equipoise. 
There is no music at once so many-sided and so complete $ no 
music which touches so many keys with so masterly a hand. 
We may grant a few inequalities and a few mannerisms : — the 
finale of the Waldstein falls short of its promise, the third 
Rasoumoffsky quartet, except in one melodious number, ranks 
below its fellows : — ^yet these, even if judgement of them pass 
unchallenged^ are but flecks in the sun. There is assuredly no 
lack of achievement in the decade which has given us the 
pianoforte sonatas from Op. 27^ to Op. 90, the symphonies 
from xso. 3 tu No. 8, the Krtutzer and tiiu violin coticerto, 
the string quartets Op. 59 and Op. 74, the violoiK < llo sonata 
iu A major, and five of the greatest concerted works for piano- 
forte that have ever been written. 

Before we proceed to the consideration of the third period 
it may be well to discuss certain points of structure and trea^ 
ment which belong to the first and second together. Of these 
the most obvious is the greater scale and expanse of Beethoven's 
work as compared with tbat of Mozart or Haydn. liia piano- 
forte sonatas are often laid out on as large a canvas as they 
use for a quartet, his concerted and symphonic works are of 
proportionate grandeur. Indeed, it is notorious that Vienna^ 

^ LcDz would include tbe ' Fuueral luart-U ' Sonata, Op. 36, which iudeed 
smong tbe pianoforte oonpoomoiii naj be said to ataad at the Cn»tier-liiie« 
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at a first hearing, treated some of them with a mixture of 
bcwikU riucnt and impatience; just as the wnts of our Restora- 
tion sneered at ' the old blind schoolmaster' b tedious poem on 
the fall of man/ Not, of course, that grandeur is a matter 
of size: Blake on a few inchet of paper could paint the 
morning ttara with a touch worthy of Michael Angido^ 
Beethoven in such a marvel ooneiBion as the Fifth 8} mphony 
could set an entire epic upon the page; but given the epic 
quality there is no paradox in holding that in the w idtT field it 
commonly finds the wider scope and opportunity. And the 
whole of Beethoven's work is in * the grand style ' : it is large, 
free^ elemental, lacking the Ingenuonsneaa of Haydn and the 
daintineas of Mozart, but compensating for both by its beioic 
breadth and dignity. It is this same grasp of first principles 
which enables him to discard as obsolete many of the regulations 
and restrictions that were current in Ids day; the niiinl)er of 
movements in a sonata is determined by the cliaracter of the 
work, the formal ' repeat' is made optional, the whole scheme 
of key-distribution is emancipated once for all and allowed to 
select any tonal centre which affords the reqmsite contrast and 
antithesis K He was far too deeply concerned with the essentials 
of musical construction to let himself be fettered by its accidents. 

In the development of his themes he follows mainly the lead 
set by the larger symphonic and concerted works of MozarU 
There is no device^ not even the great episode in the Eraica, 
which can be assigned to him as its inventor: yet his method 
of devebpment is in a very real sense his own, for no man has 
ever solved its problems with so Inexhaustible a fertility of 
imagination. The tiniest figure becomes importaiitj the most 
obvious proe^rossion becomes new; iit one moment the intrigue 
is 80 wayward that wc hold our breath in anticipation^ at 
another so involved that the knot appears wholly inexplicable. 

* Itisiiotiwrfitothsttlitosniiiigwst dsMlM,llea lh^ 

the BabdominAnt for Ids tBOond talijceta. The mediant end mbmediant he tasM 

fwly, always wit)i <iotr(p s]iociiil ingenuity of balance in the rpcapitulatiwi. Bee 
tor iastanoe the fionatas in G luajctr. Op. ^i. No. i, and in C nwjor, Op. 53* 
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And 80 the interest grows and gathers until the development- 
section has fulfilled its due course, when with one magical 
Stroke we are recalled to the main issue and emerge upon the 
inevitable solution. Among all the structural devices of which 
fieethoven is the oonBiunniate master none is more striking 
than the esse with which he uniavels this Gordian entangle- 
ment. The uneipected modulation in the 'Pbstoral' sonata^ 
the horn-can in tiie Eroiea symphony, the conflicting voices of 
tlie El7 trio, are familiar examples of his mature method, yet 
even these yield for sheer simplicity and beauty to the ringing 
challenge with which^ la the most exquisite of his early quartets^ 
the melody re-enters : — 
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There remain two points of structure^ in the larger sense of 
the term, which are illustrated by the work of both these 
periods. The first is Beethoven's use of the introductory 
adagio, which^ ultimately derived from the old ^French 
oyertttce/ could on occaaion be employed by way of piol<)gue* 
Before hia time it bore very UtUe oiganic relation to the mnalc 
that followed it, bat served Ita purpoie nuunly aa an announce- 
ment or preparation. C. P. E. Bach, in one of hia pianoforte 
concertos, tries the experiment of repeating it in place of the 
romance; Haydn, who uses it far more frequently than 
Mozart^, now and then recalls it at the close of the first 
movement ^ : as a rule it stood detached and separate, at most 
emphasizing by oontraat the character or tonality of the 
succeeding allegro* Beethoven employed it aa he chose, and 
made it perform whatever function vaa suitable to the topic 
which he had in hand. Sometimes it is a call to attention, 
as for instance the beautiful phrase which heralds the FJ( 
major sonr^ta ; sometimes it designedly obscures tonality, as in 
the quartets Op. 59, No. 3, and Op. 74 ; sometimes, as in the 
Seventh symphony, it anticipates an integral portion of the plot, 
or, aa in the Sonata Path^tique and the £ b trio, fulfils Horace's 
advice to the chorus and plays the part of an actor. Here 
again we may see evidence of the same vitalizing spirit, the 
same disregard of mere formula, the same determination to 
make every line in the composition true and significant. 
Beetiioven, in short, uses his introductions as Shakespeare uses 
his prologues, and with the same variety of resource and in- 
tention. 

Second, and even more important, is bis treatment of the 
coda or epilogue. In its origin this device was simply deter- 
mined by the rhetorical need of a peroration, especially in 
movements of which, by the convention of the time, the last 

^ It is hardly too much to say that Moeart only aees it in works more cr less 
directly inflnenoed by Haydn : e. the symi^ioitiet ia G and £ 0 {K. 425 and 
543). Md the O mjm iCriiig qavlet (K. 465). 

' e. the ^mpliooy in S b, ' mit dam Pkakuiwirbel.* Bat this is iin. 
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half WM formally repeated^. To aroid the bald inoonclu- 

siveness of ending on a mere restatement, it became custoinary 
to round oil the music by adding a few final bans of emphasis 
or corroboration (e. g. the Finale of Haydn's quartet in £^ - 
Op. 17, No. i); then it appeared that this dence oould be 
employed in all movement! alikc^ and that it could aerve^ like 
the 'envoy' of a novel, to sum up the final aituation or hid 
farewell to the charactera. Interesting examples may be found 
in the opening movement of the first Salomon 8yiiii)hony and 
in the Finale of the Jupiter, the former of which deliberately 
omits an entire scene from the story in order to keep it for the 
envoy, while the latter reserves for the peroration its highest 
flight of eloquence and riaea through it to a climax for which 
all the reat of the symphony aeema to have heen preparing* 
But with Haydn and Mozart the ooda i« comparatively in-* 
frequent, and when ft appears is sddom of great structural 
importance*; with Brctlioven it is habitual, and often plays 
so lari^e a part that it is no more an epilogue but an entire act, 
no more a peroration but a culminating argument. In the 
Sroica it ia almoat aa long as the recapitulation ; in the ' Adieu ' 
sonata it outbalances the rest of the allegro put together ; in 
the ' Harp' quartet it continues the plot to an entirely unfore- 
seen issue; in the ApfMuhnaiu it introduces^ with perfect 
artistic fitness, the most incisive theme of the whole movement. 
It is maintained 1>\ some theorists that this practice makes no 
alteration in the essential stnicture : one might as well argue 
that the ground-plan of a house is not changed by the addition 
of a new wing. No doubt there are many cases in which 

* See SirC. H. H. Pwrjr * article on Form : Qrore, vol. i. pp. 547-9, flret edition. 
It WW 00 doabt for tUa wwion tiiBi OonstU to oflen, at tbe doie of * movmnentt 
Mitefated Ml kit phniti 8«e iltt eiamplM qootod above* npw 189-90. 

• In slow movements of the ordinary 'romance* typo (assertion, contrast, 
reasaertion) Haydn and Mosart sometimes use the codji to restate the clansos of 
cooinat in the tonic key. bee, for an extremely beaatifol instance, Mozart's 
qnarlat in B» (K. 458;. Biolhofaa, «ft«r liia nuHMMr, eictaiida and ampUfiai this 
«iiaga,aa oMgr ba aam by ooiDpaiiiig tba ilow novaoMtaflf to 
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Beethoven^fl coda is but a brief and telling rejoinder to the 
question raised by some previous melody or niodidation": there 
are some in which it simply niurali/es on the catastrt)[)lH' like 
the few coiiciudiug lines of chorus in a Greek play; but the 
examples above quoted aie not isolated exceptions, and they are 
sufficient to shoir a growing dissatisfaction with tbe limits of 
the established lonn. 

If he appeals more conservatiTe in his ooncertiy that is 
because the scheme Uud down by Mozart affords a wider range 
of precedents. The C minor contains some experiments in 
the direction of symphonic form, but they are tentative, and are 
not repeated later : the concertos in G and E 0 open with the 
pianoforte instead of keeping it until the close of the ritomelloy 
but tills so-called * innovation' had ahready been anticipated 
both by Mozart (K. 971) and by C. P. K Bach« Beside these 
are the triple concerto for [nanoforte, violin, and violonoello, an 
interesting though not wholly successful attempt to ndupt an 
antique principle to niuderu conditions, and, t^reatest of all, 
the superb concerto for dolin^ which still holds amoug all works 
of its kind its uncontested supremacy. Tet even this is content 
to follow the accostomed scheme, and though it suggests a new 
method of treatmenti both in its use ci episodes and in its dis- 
tribution of soloSy rather approadies the frontiier tlian crosses it. 

In his overtures there is much the same acceptance of tradition. 
Originally indistinguishable from the symphony ^ the overture 
came, in Mozart's hands, to consist of a simple allegro move- 
ment, in free symphonic form, usually, though not ia^ ariablyy 
preceded by an adagb introduction. To this plan Beethoven 
adhered throughout, from Prometheui and Corioian down 
to XSniff St^ihm and Zur Weike de§ Hmuei* Of his 
overtures four were written for his opera FkMh, tiie others 
either at the behest of a plapvright or for some special occasion 
of public pageantry i and though, like all his work, they 

* Some of Haydn's operatic oreitoree are catalogtwd amcng Us wjm^tOBSmi 
e. K. ' U Diftnlto.' ' BiUcc BotondL' and * Boacelaiie.' 
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ccmtMn loine magnificent mamc, they are not companUe as 
landnulPks to Ins achievement in the atricter fonna. To the 

critic they afford inexhaustible opportunities of study : to the 
historian they but frll^ nobly and sufficiently^ the interval which 
elapses between Mozart and Weber. 

Aa an example of the second period we may take the piano- 
forte aonaU in Dnunor>Opb3i4 No. a* It iaanearlyinatances 
the adagio, indeed, containa one mdody which directly recalls 
the influence of Mozart — 



but the general character of this movement, as well as that of the 
fiiat and laat, is unmistakable* The opening phraae of the fiist — 




18 pure Beethoven, nor less so are the petulant agitation of its 

second theme and the sharp interchange of dialogue in the 
episodes which follow it. The music constrains us like the 
course of a rapid exciting drama, and indeed grows almost 
articulate when, at the beginning of the recapitulation, Beethoven 
breaka liia first theme with an expreasive piece of recitative {— » 
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We have already noted examples of this device both in C. P. £« 
Bach and in Haydn : it it uied here with parttcuhuiy itriking 
effect, as it is afterwards in the Ab mmaUi, in the A ndaot 
quartet, and, we may add^ in the Choial fiuitasia and Choral 
symphony* 

The rondo^ apart from its intrinsic beauty, is interesting in 
two ways. There is a l^end that its measure — 
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was suggested by the beat of a galloping horse^ and this if true 
illustrates the manner in wliich Beethoven allowed liis music to 
be affected by external impressions. Like all the greatest 
musicians he seldom attempted any direct representation of 
scenes or aonnds in nature: the Pastoral symphony comes 
nearest, and this, as he himself said, was * mehr Ausdruck der 
Empfindung als Malerei/ In place of that artistic error, which 
is commonly known by the nickname of ' programme-music/ 
he prefers as here to represent not the external scene but its 
psychdogicai analogue or counterpart: the measure is not that 
of a gallop, hut it calls up the same impression of haste and 
urgency. Tet even so slight an equivalence is tar more in- 

u a 
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frequent in hit work than the vaguer, more indetenniiiate 
emotion, as in tlie allegretto of the Seventh s^Tiiphony, where 
the musir sj)( ;iks for itself and needs no interpreter. 

Again^ he broke through the convention that certain musical 
forms belonged by right to certain kinds of content or treatment. 
Before bii time it was almoat pfeacriptiye that the rondo abould 
be gay and cheerful — a litting ballad measure through wlucfa 
the muiic ahould attain to a happy endmg— just as with Haydn 
the scherzo was always a good-humoured jest^ to lighten the 
inter; al between two more serious movements. At the touch 
of Beethoven this observance crumbled away. His scherzos 
are as various in character as tlicy arc in structure^: that of 
the Fourth symphony is an oatburat of high spirits, that of the 
Fifth is as eerie as a ghost stoiy, that of the Sixth a village 
hoUday, that of the Seventh a wlurlwind. In like manner he 
can make the rondo subaervient to any mood he pleases': in 
one aonata it Is merry, in another wistful, now it is serious and 
reflective, now as gallant as a cavalrj-charge. And it was 
assuredly through such broadcninc^ and deepening of the 
emotional content that he acquired his flexibility of form* 
Fhmi beginning to end he was essentially a Tondichtsrj whose 
power of ezpiesrion grew in response to the poetic need. 

The fimt part of Ooethe^s Femt is the tragedy of mankind 
as it lives and acts and suflen upon the stage of our own world. 
Some things in it repel, for we cannot all bear to see the soul 
unveiled, some elude our vision, for the innermost recesses lie 
open to the j[>oet alone : but through its alternations of joy and 
sorrow, of love and sin and repentance, it holds our sympathy 
in a warm human grasp. The aecond part carries us to a 
different plane of thought where we can hardly climb for the 

* See Haydn's six quartets. Op. 33, oommonlj calkd ' Gli Scheru.' 

• InflwBt^piuMlpiteMiiata,Op.3i,Ko. 3, the tdisrw Uto tlie tfamctml 
form of the slow movemaiit sad the ninnefe ito okglte chMMter. See sIm Hm 

ijjinphony in F, No. 8. 

' The variation of mood may caaily be iUustrated hy a comparison of the sonatas 
In Bt? (Op. 7), D (Op. 10, No. 3), D minor (Op. 31, No. a), 0 (Op. 79), and 
B niaor (0^ 90). 
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iteepneBS of the ascent, or breathe lor the rarity of the atino- 
■phere* We grow dizzy and bewildered ; we loae our sense of 
direction } we are somettmes tempted to lay the book aside in 
despair and to leave the throng of characters and the intricacy 

of dialogue : Manto and Chiroiij Helena and Phorcyas, the 
scenes of court and field and laboratory, the voices that mock 
and plead and bailie our comprehension. Yet all the while we 
feel that the riddle could be solved if only we knew how^ that 
the immense oomplezity has a purpose and an end : if we hold 
to our point there is hardly a page that does not bear some 
message of deep import or some line of haunting music, until 
we are brought at last onward and upward to the Mater 
Gloriosa and the mystic cliorus. 

Beethoven's last perioti is like the second part of Faiist, 
There is no music in the world more dif&cult to understand^ 
none of which the genius is more unearthly, more superhumaot 
It contains passages to which we can no more apply our 
ordinary standards of beauty than we can to the earthquake or 
the thunderstorm; it contains phrases, like the moments of 
cynicism in Goethe, which, till we comprehend them better, 
\VL' can only reerard as harsh or grim or crabbed ; at times it 
rises into melody, the like of which the world has never known 
and will never know ap^nin. To criticize it in detail would need 
an exhaustive survey of every work which it includes : all that 
can be here attempted is to note its historical bearing and to 
gather a few generalities which may serve as prolegomena to 
some future criticism. 

And first, since the l):irc datt's arc of importiincc, we may 
briefly sketch the order of the cumpoaitions. In 1815 Beet- 
hoven wrote the two violoncello sonatas Up. 102, transitional 
works of somewhat less account than the others ; then follow 
the last five piano sonatas and the Diabelli vaiiatk>ns (i^i7-23)> 
then^ in the Choral symphony', then from 1824 to i8a6 

^ Tlie Choral s^uiphon^ is tepftrated from the EigliUi by au iut4;rval of eleven 
jwn, during wUcsh BeelliOTCn*i only 'sympbanie* work wm tlia 'Battle of 
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the last five string quartets. In this succession there is an odd 
exactitude and symmetry ^vhich is not wholly without sii^niti- 
cance : at any rdte it may be said that the Choral symphony 
presuppoaes the Bonatas and ia itself prarapposed by the 
quarteta. Thiough each of tiieie media in turn — the pianoforte, 
the orcbeBtra, and the four stringfr— Beethoven aet himadf to 
work out the problema with which Ida doamg yean were 
priiicipally occupied. 

One of these is an immense enlargement and extension of 
tlic structural forms. It is no doubt still technically possible 
to analyae the movements into fint and second subject, into 
expontion^ devebpment, and recapitulation, but the whole 
centre of gravity haa ao ahifledthat the terma themselvea appear 
almost irrdevant. The music is fused and unified until it no 
longer needs these formal distinctions s where it is more sharply 
divisible, as in the opening movements of the E major and 
C minor sonatas, it seems to admit a new principle and to 
promulgate a new law. For the old close-wrought paragraph 
in which many melodic sentences gather round a single Icey, 
Beethoven often substitutes one incisive pluase, such as — 

from the quartet in B or — 

from that in A minor : phrases which dominate the multitude 
of surrounding voices as a word of command dominates an 
army. Again, Beethoven no longer begins by formally putting 
forth liis themes, to wait for development until their complete 
presentation is accomplished : he often sets them on thehr career 
of adventure from the moment at which they enter the stage, 

Vittoria ' : one of hia very few compositions which it is better to foi^get. Sco 
ac«npI«tewM!oiiiit of tlie history in Qm«^« BetUmm md Ms Nim SgH^honits, 

TPp, $10-91, 
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so that we should think the whole work one vast fantasia but 
for the firm and masteily yigour with which its plot is deter- 
mined and its moments of snccesriTe dunax ovdamed. In 
short the whole scheme of formal stmctore has passed into 

a new stage of organic evolution, as different from that of the 
Pastoral or the Waldstein as they are different from the 
earliest quartets and symphonies of Haydn ; yet nevertheless 
derived from its CHrigin by continuous desoenty and bearing 
through all divergencies the heritage of many generations. 

Anotiier problem which occupied Beethoven during these 
later years was that of a freer and more varied polyphony 
which should assign to each concurrent voice its utmost 
measure of individuality and independence. The foUowiug 
example^ from the HttmmerclavUr sonata^ 
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illustrates u new method of dealing with tiie resources of the 
pianoforte; its texture wholly unlike that of the old couuterpcniity 
yet made up of strands almost equally distinctive. In quartd- 
muidc the chai^ was, for oMous reasons* more gradual, flinee 
tiie style wliich h implies is more essentially polyphonic ; and 
the adagio of Op. 74, to mention no other instance, is 
sufficient to show that } Beethoven had ahead v learned to handle 

m 

the strings with extraordinary freedom. Yet here also the 
change is apparent ! the andante of the quartet in B the 
variations of that in C$ minor, are shot and traversed witii an 
interplay of part-wriling more intricate than had been wmea at 
any earlier loom. To this is largdy due the sense of combined 
movement and vohune which essentially belongs to Beethoven's 
maturer style: it is music at the full flood, brimming its banks 
with the increase of a hundred tributary streams. There is 
little wonder if^ at a first plunge, we may iometimes find the 
current too strong. 

It cannot be questioned that the ideal at which Beethoven 
was here aiming, is one of the highest value to musical art. 
The resources of polyphonic treatment are wider than those f)l 
pure harmony^ which, indeed, they inelude and absorb : they 
carry with them a special power of varying and co-ordinating 
effects of rhythm. But though in the vast majority of cases 
he attains Ids end heyond cavil or dispute, there are nevertheless 
two Bubddiary points in regard of which we cannot feel ouiselvcs 
wholly convinced. First, he sometimes eikborates a phrase un^ 
the ordinary human ear can no lunger adjust itself to liis 
intention. The g^raccful dance-tune opens the Vivace 

of the F major quartet loses its charm when it reappears in 
double counterpoint: the reiterated figure of the 'trio' is 
carried almost beyond the limits of physical endurance. Again, 
in the slow movement of the A minor quartet the Choral is 
introduced by a few simple notes of prdude^ whkh we 
feel to be entirely appropriate to its character : at each recur- 
rence they are bent with syncopations or broken ^vith new 
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rhythms until they are hardly recognizable. No doubt Beet- 
hoven does this not lor scholastic ingenuity but for deeper 
expKmsm, — ^the most oomplex of the variants Is spedally 
marked 'mit mnigster Empfindung' — but in this process of 
sublimation some of the material beauty seems to have evapo- 
rated^ and it may be that we can here trace some effect of his 
growing dtiifness. SucoikHv, though in his adoption of the fugal 
principle he uiidoubtediy adds a new resource to the sonata, 
and though the magnificent example in C minor (Op* iii) 
is a triumphant vindication of his purpose^ yet he approadics 
the fugue itself from the outside^ and sometimes exliibits an 
almost uneasy desire to propitiate it ivith academic devices. 
Thus the finale of the HammercUmer sonata would be a 
vigorous iuid forcible jiiece of clotuKJiict.' it" it would ever allow 
us to forG:et that it is a fugue : \\v can hardly catch its moaning 
for the strettos and inversions and other laborious artihces of 
the counterpoint-schooU This is no matter of accident. It is 
not by accident that a man writes his theme canciizans or in 
augmentation ; it is a deliberate sacrifice at a ahrine long since 
deserted. Tet we may well be content to reserve judgement 
untn we find a more penetrating truth behind these apparent 
exhibitions of profesa<jrial learning. They arc but enigmatic 
utterances of the Sphinx on the Pharsalian Plain, and we answer, 
as Heine answered, ' You cannot touch them : it is the huger 
of Beethoven.' 

For among all Beethoven's melodies those of the kst years 
are the moat profound and the most beautifuL Not that we 
can even hope to exhaust the meaning of the great tunes which 

he wrote in early manhood^ — the violin concerto, the Ap^ 
passiomia, the adagio of the Fiftii symphony, — but even tliey 
deal with truths of less divine import than he learned to utter in 
the fullness of his age. Such a melody as the following ^ : — 

' From the sonata in E major, O]). 109. For other example* tee tlio Cavatina 

of the qnartot in B the adficnn <.f the Fam»nerc?(( n«T Ponata, thnn wliieh there 
is 110 {krrcatcr wurk in the literature of tbe piaiM>forte> and the roodo of the 
ijuaitct in A minor. 
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teems to be trantfigured with a sort of spiritual beauty, its infinite 
pity and tenderness aie bom some 'ideal woild beyond the 
heavens.' Music is irradiated with a new light, and the joys of 
song pass into the awe and rapture of the prophetic vision. 

High above the other works of this period tliere towers, 
like Mont Blanc over its Alpine cliain, the Choral symphony. 
It was, indeed, the slow-wrought masterpiece of Beethoven's 
whole careers a setting of Schiller's Ode to Joy had occupied 
his attention as &r back as 179a ^ : in 1808 he wrote the Choral 
fantasia, which is not only a study for the fiDrm of the Finale 



* See ft kttar of FiidiMiioh to Charlotte TwSoliiU«r: Thijner, voL L p. 137. 
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but ail anticipation of its treatment*; by 1816 the actual 
sketches had begun to appear in the note-books ; by the autumn 
of 1843 the score was completed. In its colossal proportions 
all his music seems to be contained : an entire life of stress 
and labour^ an entire world of thought and passion and deep 
brooding insight; it touclies the very nethermost abyss of 
human suHerbg^ it rises 'durch Kampf zum Licht' until it 
culminates in a sublime hymn of joy and brotherhood. 

The music begins with an ominous murmur, like the 
muttering of a distant storm, which suddenly bur8t9 in levin 
and thunderbolt: — 



SVM. 



m 



:*e. 



and battles with a fierce elemental energy from horizon to 
horizon. Now and again there opens a space of quiet tender 
melody, as the sky may show through a rift in the tempest; 
now and again, by a miraculous effort of genius, Beethoven 
commands the whirlwind itself, and bids it be still : — 

VI- ^ A r.u Violin f and Fluto 

> lolm I and Ob' >e. 



1^ 
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' Nukl (Beethoven's Lebcn, iii. 925) states, on the aQtbority of Sonnleithner 
and Czerny, that as lato as June or July, 1823, Btnthoven still hesitated whether 
to make the Finale choral or instromeatal. The only evidence adduced is that in 
the ftketch-book of the tune there appears a melody in D minor marked 'finale 
Inttronieiitde.* TUs to tlw melody wbidi, two yeut 1«ter, Beethoven tnaqpoeed 
and employed for the exquisitely tender and refleeUfV rondn of the A minor 
quartet. It Roems incredihle that he can ever have inoant it fur tho climax of a 
symphony ro v hoUy different in character, bee Uruve, BeeUmen and hia A'int 
Symphmies, p. 330. 
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and 8o through alternations of peace and conflict the great 
movement surges onward to its climax of sheer overwhelming 
paBsUm* The scherzo^ which follows next in order, is t-he 
longest and greatest example of its kind, a wonderful outburst 
of rhythndc speed wbich sets the blood coundng and tingiing; 
Its tfio has one of Beethoven's happiest melodieSy distributed after 
his later manner ^ between two diffefent Instrumental voices : — 



VioUtu 



▼lolA , 

*OaUo. ^ 




P ertt. 
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and in both numbers it affords a masterly example of the point 
to which can be carried the organization of simple figures. Not 
less admurable is the contnuit between its lightness of touch and 
the tremendous depth and earnestness of the adagio. Two 

' other insUaoee may be f oxmd in the auUaute of the B quartcti and in tbo 
jUr fw Yiriiliiiiii of the C I minor. 
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bareof yearning prelude, in which, as Grove says, 'the very heart 
of the author seems to burst,' and there follows a Uunent which 
expreaaca and spiritualizes the sorrows of all the world 
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It is answered by a second theme which, though grave, is of 
a serener cast^ a respousive voice of comfort and resignation : — 




and of thete two, in yaiying converse, the entire movement 
connatB, CSomplexity of plot would be out of keeping with the 
utterance of truths so m3rstic and so sublime. 

It was on the Finale that Beethoven expended his chief 
labour, and indeed he may well have doubted how most fitly to 
bring so great a drama to its triumphant conclusion. For 
a few moments the orchestra seems to share his amdetieB: 
tragedy reaches its climax in crashing discords and passages of 
wild unrest, themes of preceding movements are tried and 
rejected : at length there tentatively emerges the tune 
for Schiller's Ode : — 




m 




m 



1 



which, with a shout of welcome, the music seizes and carries 

shoulder-high. When the chorus enters it is as though aU the 
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forces of humamty were gathered together: number by number 

the thought grows and widens until the very means of its 
expression are shattered and we seem no more to be listening 
to music but to be stfinding face to face with the living world. 
To ask whether * Seid mnschlungen^ Millionen ' is beautiful is 
not less irrele?uit than to ask for beauty in the idea which 
inapired it. 

The first performance of the Choral symphony took place 
in the Kamthnerthor Theatre on May 1824, with Umlauf 
as conductor and Mayseder as leader of the violins. The 
concert included the overture Zur Weihe des Houses and the 
Kyrie, Credo, Agnus, and Ihna of the Mass in D. At its end 
the audience roae in aalvo upon aalvo of auch enthuriaam as had 
never before been arouaed by any musical composition^ and 
we are told that when the applause had reached its full volume 
one of the singen touched Beethoven on the shoulder and 
motioned to him that he should turn and bee the manner of his 
reception. He had heard nothing. 



CHAPTER XI 



THE INSTRUMENTAL FORMS (cOn^inuecQ 

SCHUB££.T AND THE LATKH CONTEMFORARIES Of 

BEBTHOTEtr 

It has often happened that the loOowen or aaaodatea off 
a great maater, unable to oomprehend the fall import of his 

teaching, have carried onward, each in his own direction, some 
imperfect part of the message which it contains. To his eye 
alone shines the lustre oi tiie eiithe jewel : they catcli the light 
from one or other of ita facets and reveal, through the medium 
of their own temperament^ ao much of ita beauty as they have 
the power to interpret. At moat there ia one diadple^ a Plato 
or an Aristotle^ a Giotto or a Raphael, who can ahare the 
intimacy of the master's thought, and the very genius which 
gives him understanding will at the same time teach him 
independence. The rest are outside the dynasty ; courtiers and 
ministers, not princes in the line of succession ; and the utmost 
that they can achieve ia to bear some part in the administration 
nntii a new monaidi aacenda the throne. 

So it ia with the Vienneae period of muaical history* We 
have aeen the line of deacent paaa from Haydn to Moxart and 
from Mozart to Beelhoven ; we shall see it pass to one more 
hand which, though of weaker grasp, was unquestionably oi 
the blooci-royal ; meantime we may consider some men of lesser 
account who hold subordinate positions in the record and annaU 
of the realm. Spohr and Hummel both called themselves 
followers of Mozart s Chenihini, though, with the ezoqition of 
Sarti, he acknowledgied no actual master, shows evident traces 
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of the same influence ; and without a brief survey of their work 
the 9tudy of Viennese instrumental music would therefore be 
incomplete* 

The career of Hummel (1778-1837) hat » eertain liiatorical 
inteicat* For eereii ytm, from 1804 to 18x1^ he was Prince 
Eeteriiazy's Kapellmeiiter at BSienatacIt^ holding the office which 

Haydn had filled during the period of his greatest activity: he 
was then for some time resident in Vieiiiia, where ill-advised 
friends treated him as tiie serious rival of Beethoven : in one of 
his many concert-tours he visited Warsaw, and taught Chopin 
for the first tune what pianoforte-playuig leally meant. There 
can be no doubt that he was a great player : all oontemporaiy 
accounts are agreed as to his dexterity^ his neatness^ and his 
purity of touch ; but the (jualities in which he excelled at the 
keyboard were the ouly ones which he carried into the higher 
fields of composition. His publtsbed works, over a hundred 
In number, include several sonatas and concerted pieces for the 
pianoforte, of which the best known are the concertos In A 
minor and D minor, the sonatas In F $ minor and D majoiv, and 
the septet for piano strings and. wind. At the present day 
they have little more than an academic value. Sometimes they 
exhibit the charm which may belong to cleanness of style, as 
for instance the dainty little rondo which begins: — 




in almost all cases they arc usefid for purposes of technical 
study, and they have at least the negative merit of never falling 
bekyw a true standard of sincerity and refinement. But of 
genius in the true sense of the term they have hardly 
a trace. With little invenlive power, little passion^ and almost 
no humour, they are like the smooth mellifluous verses ctf Hoole 

MAOOW X 
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or TickeU^ which never offend^ never disappoint^ and nidy 

please. 

To the same category belong the writings of Beethoven's 
pupil Carl Czemy (1791-1857)4 one of the kindett, moit 
amiable and moit mduBtriona of mm, who was uniTemlly 
beloved by his oontemporarieSy and now only survives as the 
natural enemy of the schoolroom. like Hummel he was aa 
admirable pianist and 11 sound teacher : indeed we are told that 
liis lessons often occupied him for ten or twelve hours in the 
day and that he was usually obliged to defer composition until 
after nigfatfalU When to this it is added that his catalogue of 
works i^ipcoaches the portentous number of a thousand^ we shili 
have no difficult in understanding why they have made so little 
mark on musical history. There Is but one master whose 
power uf improvisation seems never to ha^ e failed him, and lie 
did not bring to the work a tired hand and an ovenrrought 
brain. 

In strong contrast^ though in its way not less academic, is the 
prim> laboured, and unattractive chamber-music of GSheruhim. 
His strength lay in Mass and opera ; under the stimulus of 
great ideas or dramatic situations he could often express lumadf 

with true eloquence : it is in the nitrrower field mikI the more 
restricted pallette that we can most clearly detect Berlioz's 
^ pedant of the Conservatoire.' Uis first quartet was uTitten 
in 1814, his second, adapted from a symphony, in 1829, then 
from 1854 to 1837 came lour more in successive yesrs, and 
in the last year a quintet for strings as wdL Only the first 
three quartets (Eb, C and D minor) were published during his 
lifetime: lliose in E, F, and A minor appeared p()stliuuiuusly. 
In a sense they are remarkably well-written: the parts clear 
and independent, the rhythms varied, the forms always lucid 
and perspicuous. But the music is entirely cold and artificial ; 
there is not a heart-beat in the whole of it ; only a stiff and and 
propriety which knows the formulae for passion and can un- 
bend into gaiety when occasion requires. Here, for example, 
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18 a mdody, from the ■lowmoTement of the quartet in E major^ 
which Cherabini hat tnaiked * dolce aaaai ' and ' eapreniTo' — 




There can be no doubt that it clinches its point with extreme 
logical aptitude: but one would as soon think of going to 
Barbara Celarent for poetiy. So it is with the others. The 
aDegro movements are everything except stimulating, the largos 

everything except pathetic, the scher/os are like Swift's famous 
jest on Mantua and Cremona, too admirable for laughter. And 
yet when all is said wc go back to the workmanship^ to the 
finale of the quartet inEb^ to the first movement of that in 
D minor, and sincerely regret that a hand so practised and so 
skilful should have failed for want of a little human sympathy. 
It is the more remarkable from a man who, as we have already 
seen, had in vocal ^vriting a real gift of dramatic presentation. 

The general character of Spohr's music has already been 
discussed^ and it but remains to trace the adaptation of his 

X 2 
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style in the particular medium of instrumental composition. 
Despite his voluminous industiy this is no very difficult task. 
It Is true that he wiote as many symphonies as Beethoven, ss 
man}' quartets as Beethoven and Mozart together, .chamber- 
works for every combination of instruments from two to 
nine, four concertos for clarinet and seventeen for vic^n, 
beside a vast number of miscellaneous works which range 
from wtfwie coucertanti to pots-pourris on the themes of 
JesBonda. But through all this apparent variety his manner 
Is so consistent and uniform ^t almost any work migfat be 
taken as typical of the whole. Schumann^ pleasantly com- 
pares the Mlistorical Symphony " (in which Spohr attempts 
to imitate the st^'les of different musical pcriodtj) with the 
Emperor Napoleon's presence at a masked ball : — a few 
moments off disguise, and then the arms are fokied in the 
wdUknown attitude^ and there runs acmes the room a muimnr 
of instant recognition* Much more, then, do the mazmerisns 
appear when Spohr is addressing the audience in his own 
person. Whatever the form which he employed, whaterer the 
topic with which he dealt, he apoke always in the distinctive 
but limited vocabulary which he was never tired of repeating. 

The violm he treated with a complete and intimate mastery. 
Less astonishing than Paganini^ he was, as a player^ almost 
equally famous; and we are told tiiat in his firmness of hand 
and in the broad sins^ng quality of his tone he remained to the 
end of his life without a rival. Hence the remarkable promin* 
ence which in almost all his instrumental works is assigned to 
the first violin. The concertos in particular separate the soloist 
widely from his acoompanimenty and even the qnartetSy many 
of which bear the disheartening title of * Quatoor brillant,' too 
often exhiUt the same Inequality of balance. But the vioUn- 
writing, considered simply in point of technique, is invariably 
excellent, and if it induliz^es the selfishness of the virtuoso at any 
rate it supplies an adequate test of his capacity, 

' Gcwmnelte SehriflMi, vol. iv. pi»8*. 
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The style, though never robust, is always melodious and 
refined. lodeed, Spohr aeenis to have so dren()cd vulgarity that 
he flhnmk even from niMillnciis. He boDeatly disliked the Fifth 
and Ninth sTmphonies of Beethoven : they seemed to him noisy 
and uncouth^ barbarous outbreaks of demental passkm which 
ought to be moderated or concealed. In his own work there 
is assuredly no such passion, but hints and nuances and discreet 
half-tones which hide thcii* meanuig under a polite phrase, and 
would think it indelicate to ^eak plainly. ' Be his subject 
grave or gay, lively or severe^' says Mr. UuUah^ * he never if he 
can help it leaves a tone undivided or uses an enential note 
when he can put an altered one in its place/ 

As might be expected from one whose mam preoccupation 
was colour, he was particuhirly attracted by experiments in 
combination. The nonet, unusually equal in distribution of 
interest, is scored tor live wind instruments and four strings : 
the octet for clarinet, a couple of horns, and string quintet with 
two viohuB. Besides these are four ' double-quartets/ which aie . 
really quartets with rt|»eiio aooompanimenty a noctume for 
wind and percussion instruments, a septet for ^ piano trio' and 
wind, a sestet for strings alone, probably the first ever written, 
and :i concert^) for strinsr quartet and orchestra. One of his 
oddes>l experiments is tbe Seventh symphony (Op. I2i), entitled 
* Irdisches und Gottiiches im Meoscheuleben,' which requires 
two separate orchestras, the larger representing the human 
dement in Ufe and the smaller the divine. But like everything 
else this turns to a concerto at his touchy and except for a few 
passages In the finale, the human orchestra has no function 
hut that of accompanist. 

Li the name of this last work we nmy find another ^xjint for 
consideration, bpohr was essentially a classic, followiiig the 
forms of Mozart with little attempt to modify or supersede them. 
But of all composers outside the Romantic movement he wa« 
the most concerned to make music as far as possible representa- 

^ The History <if Mttmi Music, p. 1 85, 
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tivc of some actual scene or mood. His Fourth symphony, 
*Die Weihe der Tone,* was delilx rately intended to represent 
in music a poem of Pfeiffer: indeed he left instmctions that 
the poem should be publicly read wherever the Epaphany wa» 
performed. In like manner his last symphony is called 'The 
Seasons^' his most famous TioUn concerto is 'in Form etner 
Gesangscene,' and the inclination clearly stated in these 
examples is in many others almost equally apparent. No 
doubt this is curiously discrepant with the narrow range of 
colour and feeling which he actually achieved, and it is probably 
by this failure to serve two masters that we may explain the 
disregsrd into which most of his work has now fsUen. Of hb 
quartets the .G minor (Op. 27) abne has passed into any 
f^miHar use, three, or at most four, of his symphonies are 
occasionally given as curiosities, and thoiigli the concertos still 
form a nrcessar}* part of every violinist's e([uipment, tliey are 
yearly growing of less interest to the audience than to the 
performer. 

It is worth while to contrast his method of violin-technique 
with tiiat of Paganinif who was his exact contemporary ^, and 
almost his exact antithesis. In Spohr's temperament there 

was nothing of the charlatan and very little of the innovator : 
he took the accepted manner of bearing, as established by Rode 
and Viotti, and on it built a solid, clear-cut, cantabile style, 
capable of great execution but wholly free from any kind of 
rhetorical device. Every phrase had its full value, every note, 
even in his most rapid staccato, was firmly marked hy a move- 
ment of the wrist, every stroke was of entirely honest workman- 
ship which, like all true art, recognized the limitations of its 
modium. Paganini iiad a tliin but expressive tone, made free 
use of the springing bow, a device which Spohr particularly 
detested, and by natural gift and untiring practice att<tined 
a miraculous dexterity which he did not scruple to enhance by 
every trick that his mercurial imagination could invent. Thus 

* TI107 tren both born in 1 7S4. 
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in his £b concerto there ure passages which, on the page, 
appear liteiaUy impoanUe : he evaded them by a special meUiod 
of ttmitig his mlin ; and in almost all his works may be found 
inzzicatoa for the left hand, eactravagant hannonlcs, and other 

equally unworthy feats. Tet it would be unfair to regard him 
merely as a charlatan of genius. There must have been some 
sound musicianship in a man who was the first among great 
violinists to appreciate Beethoven, and a part of whose work 
has been immortalized by Schumann and Brahms. 

The artists here considered represent a wide varietf of 
purpose and idea. Each in his way memorable, each is 
ne\ertheless imperfect and incomplete, one oppressed by 
circumstance, another failint; through lack of the (li\ine im- 
pulse, another checked by timidity or diverted to the pursuit of 
a side-issue. Tliore remains the '^ ork of the one great genius 
who inherited in full measure the Viennese treditkin and who 
ckMed its record of splendid and supreme achievement. It is 
of course imposrible that there should be found in Schubert's 
work any conspicuous trace of Beethoven's third period ; 
Beethoven died in 1827, Schubert in 1828, the one in the ftdl 
maturity of manhood, the other little more than tliirty years of 
age. But with the more romantic side of Beethoven's genius 
Schubert was as well acquamted as be was with the style and 
melody of Mozart, and it was in these together that he found 
both his artistic education and his point of departure. 

By an odd coincidence the history of his instruuieiital work 
falls naturally into two divisions ; one on either side the year 
18 J 8, the year of his twenty-first birthday. Almost all the 
examples written before that date are marked by a boyish 
immaturity of character: the style, mainly influenced by 
Mozart and early Beethoven, is dear and ludd, but with little pro- 
fundity, the themes, thy ugii wonderfully fresh and spontaneous, 
lack the intensity and expression of the Liter years, the whole 
workmanship is rather that of a brilliant and skilful craftsman 
than that of ^ le muaicien le plus poHe qui fAt jamais*' After 
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1818 the influence of both mastera becomes less apparent, the 
genius grows riper and more individual, there Lb a new meaning 
In the melodies, a new sense of beauty in their treatment. 
Indeed, the dutiiictioD between the two periods nwy be 
indicated by the single fact thal^ except for the IVagic 
symphony, every instrumental work by which Schubert is in- 
timately kuuwii to lis belongs to the second. 

The first, then, in point of instrumental compositiou, may 
be taken as a time of pupilage, dunng which he was leamii^ 
by study of the great modelSy to contnd his medium and to 
form his style* It eovefs a lapse of but little matt than four 
years^ (1813-1817), yet within these nanow timits it inelndea 
the first six symphonies, the three 'Overtures in the Italian 
style*— good-natu led satires on the growing worship of liossini ; 
four string quartets in Bt> (Up. 168), D, G minor, and F; 
a string trio; a concerto, three sonatinas (Op. 137) and a 
sonata (Op. i6a) for Tiolhi; and ten pianoforte sonatas, of 
which, howcTer, three abne are of serious account Up to 
1 816 they show hardly any change or devdopment; there ia 
always the same frank buoyanc}'' of tone, the same lightnefss 
of touch, the same lavish melody, and the same frtciUiMiey of 
reminiscence or adaptation. Thus the finale of the quartet in 
'6 minor (1815} opens with a tune which reaches back to Haydn 
himself: — 









■- • • - • ^ 
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' A few 8chrx>nv!»T roniyiositioTis Imvo been omitted For practical puriK>«M 
Schubert's inatniuunul work begins, with his tiret i>^niplUotij, in October 1813. 

* Eb, Op. taa; B, Op. 147; A minor, Op. 164: all wiittaniiiiSi;. It xnost 
be vemembered that 8ohQlia(ft OpaMmiiriMn in «C no n-rHflirrf at all in 
detcrmitung the order of composition. The pianoforte trio in Eb, Op. 100, wa* 
publlnhod about a montb before his deaUi, and all wotka bearing a higher Diunber 
arc posthumous. 
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The andante of the First symphony (1B13) is, except for its 
shortened metre> curiously reminiscent of Mozart : — 




while in the opening inovements of the first two symphonies we 

may find familiar themes of Beethoven but slightly disguised:^ 




Yet all the while Schubert wears his me with a difference* 
These works are in no sense imitations : they have as coherent 
a personality as Mozart's own early quartets, and but exhibit 
that vivid and alert receptiveness which is one of the sure marks 

of adolescent genius. At the same time their liistorical value 
consists partly iu their indebtedness, for it is through them that 
Schubert's kinship to the Viennese dynasty can most readily be 
observed* 

The atracturej though generally confonniog to the established 
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tnditioii^ is marred by ooe sigii of weakness which seems to 
have grown on Schubert through the whole off hie career : — the 

habit of building an entire musical section on variants of a single 
melodic or rhythmic phrase. This is particularly noticeable in 
the expositions of the more elaborate ' three-canto ' movements, 
where we often find the same figure maintained with uniform 
persistence from the entry of the second subject to the dooUe* 
bar. A salimt example occurs in the opening allegro of the 
Third symphony, another in that of the Bb quartet: indeed 
there is hardly an instrumental work of Schubert from which it 
would be impossible to quote an illustration. In all probability 
this was due to his rapid and extemporaneous method of writing: 
the melody once conceived took his imagination captive^ the 
passage once written was allowed to stand without recension. 
Bu^ whatever the caus^ it usually gives an uiuHitiaSactafy 
impression of diffuseness^ and in the long run approaches 
perilously near to the false emphasis of reiteration. 

With the Tragic symphony (No. 4) written in 18 16 there 
came a premonitory change of style. The principal theme of 
the slow movement 




strikes a deeper note, tlie vigorous finale is drawn with a stronger 
handj there^is more use of distinctive harmonies and acoompani' 
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ment-figures. In other words, Schubert is beginning to find his 
true fomi of expression, to pass beyond the care of his teitchers 
and to face the problems of art in his own way. A further stage 
is reached in the andante of the ^little symphony' (No. 5 in 
Bb) \ and another again m the works off 1817, the C major 
symphony (No. 6) and the pianoforte sonatas. Much of 
Schubert's later technique is here clearly apparent ; a preference 
for * rhyming ' melodies, a close alternation of major and minor 
mode, a fondness, which he never lost, for distant modulations 
and remote accessory keys. Take, for instance, the following 
passage from the B major sonata (Op. 147) :~ 




Beethoven would hardly have written as abruptly as this in 
a development-section : Schubert pUces it at the outset of the 
movement and further obscures the key-system m the next 
bar. It must be remembered that, like Beethoven, he was 

addressing an audience already fomOiar with the principle of 
the sonata and could therefore allow himself an almost unlimited 
freedom in its treatment. But it is interesting to observe that 
he uses his opportunity less for purposes of ^Uamatic coherence 
than for those of goigeoos colour and pageantry. As a rule 
we are little concerned with the devetopment of his pbt: our 

* See in particular tho change from C b major to B minor and the string figure 
on whiehittocnrisd: pp. 17, 18 in BraitkopfuMl Hiftd*! edition. 
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attention is rather concentrated on the beauty of isolated 

characters or the splendour of particular scenes. 

During 1818 lie was occupied partly with liis Mass in C, 
partly with his first appointment as music-teacher to the family 
cf Count Johann Esterhazy, and in this year alone there are no 
impoitantinitnmiental componlions* The interval of qideKenoe 
nndouhtedly aided to mature hie thought, for it was followed in 
direct Bucceaaion by the whole aeries of imperishable master- 
pieces on which, in the field of instrumental music^ his reputation 
is established. First ainone: them comes the pianoforte quintet 
(1819^ ; then in 1820 the (aluartcttsatz ; in 1822 the ' Unfinished ' 
symphony ; next year the piano sonata in A minor^ Op. 143 ; in 
1824 the octety the string quafteta in £t?, and A minor, and 
the piano sonatas for four hands ; in 1825 the solo sonatas in 
A minor (Op. 42), D (Op. 53), and A major (Op. 1 20) ; in i8a6 
the Fantane-aonata in and the string quartets in I> minor and 
G major; in 1827 the two pianoforte trios and the fantasie 
(Op. 159) for pianoicuto and violin; in 1828 the C major sym- 
phony the last tlirec piano sonatas, and the string quintet. 
To them may almost certainly be added the vast majority of 
his other works for pianoforte^ the fantasias, the impromptus* 
the ^ MamefUs mnncaU! and the more important marches and 
dance-forms. The dates of thdr oompontion are not accurately 
known, but if internal evidence have any value they may safely 
be assigned to this later period. 

If we seek for one central idea, by the light of which this 
music can be understood and interpreted, we may perhaps find it 
in the term < laney * as commonly employed by our English poets. 
Anslogues between difierent arts are proverbially dangerous, but 

1 Called Ka 7 in Bnitkopf and Hwteri edition; Wo. 10 in Grove's iNetfoiwiir* 

We have seven compK t< <1 symphonies of Schubert, imniely the first six and the 
famous one in C major. Iksidc' tlicso thpsr is a sicotcb in E major date<l l83l,anil f^** 
* Unfinished sjmphony ' ^two mox-euicuts and the fragment of a scherzo) (laud 
i8a3. Then it iho CTidence iSatA Sehalmt oompoeed anotber C major sjmphoiqr 
wUle on a viait to Qiatein In iSjs, bnt of thia work no oasj haa jct been 
diteovered. See Qrovo, vol* ill. ^ 344, ilnt edition. 
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mmic and poetrjrliaTe at least this in common that their very 

language has often a special power of touching the emotions or 
enchanting the senses. When Keats tells of 

Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn, 

it is not the picture alone which gives us delight : each word 
has a charm, a colour : the exqulmte thought is cfowned with 
a halo not less exquisite. And much of Schuheif s melody 

is in the very spirit of Keats. The themes of the Unfinished 
symphony, of the first pianoforte trio, of the octet, are the 
incarnation and embodiment of pure charm : every note, every 
hannony^ every poise of curve and cadence makes its own appeal 
and arouses its own response. Not less magical is the opening 
of the A minor quartet : — 
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where the ffaythm stin and qiiiven round the mdody like the 
voices of the forest round the nightingale. Again in Schubert, 

as in Keats, there is an indescribable, mesmeric attraction which 
takes lis wholly out of the work-a-day world and sets us in 
a land of dreams. The Tempest is a fair^-tale. The Eve q/' 
St. J^nei a romance^ yet Ferdinand and Miianda and even 
Ariel are nearer to human life than the entranced and vision- 
aiy passions of Madeline and Poiphyro. The 'Belle Dame 
sans merci' wanders hy no earthly meads, her elfin grot lies 
in the remote and moonlit kingdom of fantasy. And, in 
like manner, when we listen to music such as that which 
bq^s: — 
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we teem to pass altogether from the Tealm of linng flesh and 
hlood, we sit spell-bound before the enchanted mirror and 
surrender our senses to its control. So potent is this mood that 
the rare occasions on which Schubert deserts it are generally 
those in which he is least a poet. The scherzo of the string 
quintet, ior Instance, has a tough and royatering gaiety which 
la out of keeping with the etliereal heauty of the leat, and in 
some of his pianoforte worka there are passages which aim at 
strength and achieve violence. But in his own kind he is 
supreme. No artist has ever ranged over more distant fields, 
or has brought back blossoms of a more strange and alluring 
loveliness. 

With less geneial power of design than his great predecessors 
lie snrpasies them all in the miety of his colour. His liar- 
mooy Is extraofdinarily rich and original, his modulations ate 
audadous, his contrasts often striking and effective, and he 

has a peculiar power of driving his point home by sudden alter- 
nations in volume of sound. Every one M'ho has heard the 
Q major quartet will recall the electric impulse of the follow- 
ing passage 60m Us andante 
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anil tliedevioet liere uaed to mil niMterly purpoee may belomid 
in a hundred gimilar examples. In the pianoforte quintet also^ 
and in both the pianoforte trios, he invents many new and 
ingenious ways of contrasting the iitnbre of the keyed instrument 
with that of the strings : indeed the finale ol the first trio ii, 
in this matter^ a stody of the highest Tahie* Hie polyphony 
never approaches that of Beethoven^ and he therefbie lacks the 
partieolar kinds of oobur whiefa polyphonic writing alone can 
give. But the quality of hie harmonic masses does not require 
this, and in fact hardly admits it. He paints un the iiat surface, 
and uses the rainbow itself for his palette. 

By customary judgement his greatest work is held to be the C 
major symphony, <in which/ as Schumann said, 'he added a 
tenth to the nine Moses of Beethoven.' And when we remember 
the romantie drcnmstances of its diseoveiy and the wonderful 
iMantieB which it ondouhledly contains we should fed little 
wonder at the enthusiasm which assigns to it the highest place in 
his art. Yet after all it may be doubted u hether he shows to best 
advantage upon so^Iarge a canvas* His genius was iyhc rather 
than epic, expressive rather than eonstnictive ; sa we have already 
seen his manner of writing rendered him speciaUy liable to 
repetition and diif useness. It is tnie that the manuscript fisa 
some unwonted marks of reoen^n : but they amount to litHe 
more than three inspired afterthoughts — ^the change in the 
opening theme of the allegro, the interpolation in the scherzo, 
and the second subject of the hnale. At any rate it is possible 
to maintain that each of the first two movements would have 
gained something by oompressioii, and tliat in so gaining they 
would liave prepared us better for the flyings coruscating 
splendour of the last* 

The lyric quality of his genius gives a special character to 
his use of tlie smaller instrumental forms. His variations are 
always distinctive, not like those of Beethoven, by architectonic 
power, but by a lavish melodic freedom in detail and ornament. 
He occasionally builds them on themes taken from his own 
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Booga Dje FareUif Der 7M und dot Madd^ Der Wanderer, 

Sei mir gegrimO ; — in every case he adorns tbem with brilliant 
colour and tkinty carveti-work, with mosaic of rhythmic 6gure8 
and with clusters of jewelled melody. Of even deeper historical 
interest are the six tiny pieces which he collected under the 
tide o£ ^Mamenie muneaU't for these exhibit in aijtual pro> 
oesB the tiaosltion from clMsical to xonumtic ideals. They are 
not^ 13ce the dances of Mocart or the BagaieUen d Beethoven, 
chips thrown aside from a great workshop, but close-wrought 
miniatures, in which, perhaps for the first time, the direct influ- 
ence of the sonata is not paramount. To them, and to the 
tendencies which they represent^ may be attributed the prevalence 
through the nineteenth centuiy of short lyric and nairative 
forms in ^anoforCe music:-— the lAeder of Mendelssohn, the 
NmfeUetien of Sehumann, the Cqtrieee and Intermezzi of 

Johannes Brahme. 

Schubert therefore stendg at the parting of tlie The 
direct inheritor of Mozart and Beethoven, he belongs by birth, 
by trainini^ by all the forces of condition and circumstance, 
to the great school of musical art which they estabUahed. In 
the peculiar quality of his imagbatfon, in his warmth, his 
▼ividness, and we may add in his impatience of formal restndnty 
he points forward to the generation that should rebel against all 
formality, and bid the inspiration of music be wholly imaginative. 
Yet there can be no doubt to which of the two periods he 
belongs* Schumann uses colour for its .emotional auggestion, 
Schubert for its inherent loveliness ; Berlios attempts to make 
the symphony articulate, Schubert will not allow it to be 
descriptive ; Lisst accentuates rhythm, because of its nervous 
force and stimulus, Sclui])ert because it enliaacts the contour 
of his line. Possessing in full meaeure all the artistic gifts 
which we commonly associate with the mid-century, he devoted 
them, at their highest, to the loftier ideals of its beginning. 

* Piaaaforte qdntiit ■tring qosttalln D nisort piaiiafocto iMtariA la 
f sotadft for pisnofgrto lad vkdin. 
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Like Mozart, whose influence upon his work in noticeable to 
the very ciul, he meant his music to be independent of all 
adventitious aid or interpretation^ he never assigned to any 
oompootion » picturesque or poetic titl^ he never gave any 
indicatum of ipecifio meaning or content. It ia true that be 
did Utde to extend or deepen the great aymphonie foima; and 
that in aome respects lie may even liave prepared for their 
disintegration. Nevertheless his strength lay not in revolt 
against li method but in loyalty tx) a ])rinciple. The laws of his 
kingdom were the laws of ])ure beauty, and in their service he 
found at once lus inspiration and bis reward* 



CHAPTEE XII 



BONO 

It k not dUBcalt to divine, from a study of Schubert^ s imtni- 

menttHl \\ riting, that his genius would find ita natural outlet 
through the medium of song. The comp>o8er in whose haudi 
the symphony itself becomes lyric sufliciently indicate the 
central purpose and predilection of his art ; the singer whose 
liigbett gift ia that of exprewiTe melody must needs gain botb 
impetus and gddanoe from the poef e oollabotation* Ck^an, 
wludi in a quartet or a sonata ddights hf its sheer beaat^/ 
acquires a special value and significance when it is used to 
enhance tlie spoken word ; devices of rhythm and modulation, 
which in pure music arouse some vague indeterminate emotion 
in the hearer^ grow big with actual tragedy when the poet has 
shown us how to interpret them. Again in this ooUaborate form 
of song it is the poet rather than the musician by whom the 
general scheme is set forth and determined : by him. the out* 
lines are drawn, the finrits ordained, and the fdnction of mune 
is not so much to construct as to illuminate and adorn. Het* 
then arose a special opportunity for an artist of Schubert*B 
temperament ; an opportunity which the very forces of circum- 
stance conspired to bestow upon him. His imagination, always 
sensitive and alerty rendered him keenly susceptible of poetic 
suggestion ; he was bom at a tune when German song^ matnred 
through half a century of noble achievement, offered itself i& 
full measure for his acceptance. With such material to his hsnd 
it is little wonder that the most romantic of classical composeTi 
t^hould have risen through the most romantic of musical forms 
to his height of supreme and unchallenged pre-eminence. 
The devebpment of artistic song, during the period which ^ 
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are here conaideriog, is almost exclusively conEiietl to Germany 
and Austria. It is^ no doubt, a matter for comment that 
the lofm wbidi is moit icadily ioteiligible and most uniTenally 
bdored ahonld hten ramnned, thsough the maloRlf of Eura* 
pean natioiiiy viitnally stagnant and improgreanfe | tiiat Fkance^ 
Italf, and England, to name no otiien, thould for a handled 
yeara have contributed little or nothing to its advance ; whate\-er 
the reason, and there are many that could be suge^csted, the fact 
holds that two of these countries produced no lyric masterpiece 
on either ride» and that the third left Bunia and Soott to be set 
by Gennan compom Bat befote tiacbg the hiatory along ita 
moat unportant field of piodiietkm ive may tun awle for 
a moment to tiieae outlying diatricta and gather finmithem inch 
scanty harvest as they were able to afl^rd. 

Of the three countries here specified Italy bears, in this 
matter, the most barren record. From Scarlatti to Rossini the 
land of the M emUo produced hardly a song which it is of 
any value to leooUect, The old tcaditbna of the aeventeenth 
oentuxy appear to have been fotgotten. Italian acienoe bnzied . 
itadf In eounteipom^ Italhm mdody triUed and poatured npon 
the atage; between the two are a few idra of Chiapariniy 
Cimarosa, and Mercadante, which are as trivial in theme as they 
are slight in workmanship. It is the more remarkable, since 
the beauty of many operatic arias is enough to show that 
the gift of pure vocal melody waa still living and effective : but 
with all the beat talent devoted to the aervice of the Church or 
the theatre there was little room for the more solitary and self- 
oonttdned expression of lyric feeling. No doubt there were eamti 
popolari, folk-songs of the vintage and the trj'sting-place, but of 
them our evidence is as yet imperfect, since most of the coUec- 
tions belong to the nineteenth century and bear traces of Gor- 
digiani and hla generation* In any case they were diaregarded 
by the move piominent compoaen, and in their neglect we may 
perhapa find a concomitant aymptom of the national weakneaa 
and apathy. 
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The hiatory of French music shows an intimate connexion 
between song and dance^ the natural outcome of a temper bjr 
which mmical art is almoat as much detemuned by geiture mm 
by lone* Indeed, we aie told that in eail^ days If a fannle 
or a nunnet became popular it waa cuatomary, aa the phiaae 
went, to ^ parody ' it — that is, to adapt it to words if it had 
none already*; and we may matcli this on the other side by the 
*Ga»coigne roundelay^ to which Sterne found the peasants 
dancing ^on the road between Nismea and LuneL' By the 
eighteenth century aeveral of the old forma were atill ntrnving; 
—the ehamom, gay, %ht-hearted or aatirica], the romaiiee, 
a love-oong in dainty couplets^ the bnmeite, tender and playful, 
the Vaudeville, carrying in its name its origin from the city 
streets^; all expressing in their several degrees the primitive 
unsophisticat^ emotions of simple folk. But in eighteenth- 
century France, as in contemporary Italy, song lay somewhat 
outaide the domain of serious and official art. fionssean, wlio 
steadfastly endeavoured to caU his countiymen into Arcadia, 
wrote a few mSwe and pleasing melodies^ of which the most 
fiimous are ^Le Boner' and < Au fond d'une sombre vaU^' : 
he was followed by Monsigny, Rigel, Favart, and some other 
members of the Bouffonist party j but in the main France 
continued its allegiance to more artificial forms, until the 
Aevolution swept them away to the tunes of ira' and 
the Marseillaise.. It was not until 1850 that French song bcgsa 
as an artistic force with Montpou and Berliose, Hugo and 
Oautier, and the story of its development belongs not to this 
period but to the romantic movement which came after. 

With England the ca^e was somewhat different. Between 
1750 and 1830 there was, apart from Am^ a good deal of 
^alim and sernoeahle talent ' expended song-writuig. The 
haUads of Arnold and DilNltn, of Shield and Storac^ of Hook 

* 8m Wek«i]in*t iUtot A» tbrnf pani, BL 1361 aim llie vlide od Smg in 

Qrore, voL iii. p. 59a, flnt editioiL 

* 8oTT><>denve it f rom QUfior dtt fiuidin't 'YmzdaTiiv^' bnt* vgizdi vilk' 
seems more j^bablt. 
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and Davy and Horn^ poaseas genuine mdodic feeling : the glees 
. of Webbe and Stefens exhibit the nine characteriitica and 
occupy a limOar itatton in the outer courts of the art. With 
the muBic of Ame English song rises lor a brief moment to 

a higher level. ' Rule Britannia ' has a certain bluff manUness* 
as though Henry Fielding were proposing a national toast— 
and the Shakespearian songs^ though they fall far short of their 
subject^ are pure and melodious. But at its hest our native art 
WM restricted within narrow limits. Based on the folk-soi^ it 
raised a snpeistructure little hi|^ier than its lonndatbn^ and 
though sound and truthful contributed no monument that should 
be visible to the dstant view. In its choice of topics there 
was neither subtlety nor range : only the ob\'i<)vis praise of 
love and wine, the obvious expressions of patriotic sentiment, or, 
in a further flight of £ancy» 8ome Chelsea-ware pa&torai of 
Chioe or Phillis^ To our own countrymen it is valuable as 
a stage of preparation and promise: to the world at huge 
it was of no account until the fuUnessof time should bring it to 
fruition. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century German 
literature began gather its forces and to raise its national 
standard. When Frederick the Great came to the tlironein 1740 
French influence was still paramount, and the king himself set 
the fashion of depreciating his countrymen and declaring 
that outside of Paris there could be neither taste nor genius* 
An amusing convetsation \ which he held on the snbject with 
GeUert, exhibits his point of view with surpriring frankness. 
* I understand/ he said, * that you have written fables. Have 
you read La Fontaine ?' * Yes/ answered Gellert audaciously, , 
' but I have not followed him. I am original.' * So was he^ ' 
said the king, ^ but tell me why it is that we have so few good 
German authors/ ^Pcrhapsy' said GeUert, ^yoor Majesty is 
prejudiced against the Germans^ or/ pressing lus point as 
Frederick hevtated, 'at least agunst German literature*' 

^ Quoted ia Dr. Halia't Q m MH i h d§r pttttmJtm UUuutm Ut IkMrn^ p. 153. 
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* Well,* said Frederick, * I think that is true.' And when, 
•t the royal request^ Gellert vedtedliis £able of ' Der Makr' tbe 
long broke oat in aatonialunait^^ Why, that flowa. I can fallow 
it all. The other day Gottaclwd ivia teying to read me Ida 
trandation of the Iphighiie, and though I had the IVenchinmy 
hand I could make nothing of it.' 

It was under th^ di8a>uraging circumstances that Gellert 
began the work of reooaatruction which, with the aid of 
a lortanale aMIanoe^ pboea him hirtoricaliy in the foiefiNMit 
of Gennan aoi^« In 1757 he pnbiiahed hia famoua ooUectioB 
of QeMieke 0dm mmd Lieder, one of the fineat votomea of 
aaered poetry in the German language, containing, among other 
numbers, the hymns *Fiir alle Giite sei gepreist' and *Die 
Ehre Gottes in der Natur/ These fell at once into the hands 
of C. P. £. Bach, who had already written a few ^ Oden mit 
Melodien^ to woida by Kldat, Gkim, and other poef% and 
in 1758 the QeUerf9Che IMer were printed fay Winter 
of Beilin. * Mit diesem ach9nen nnd edkn Werke/ says Dr. 
Bitter, 'iat Em. Bach der Begriinder und Schopfer dcs deutschen 
Liede» in seiner jetztgen Bedeutung geworden The preface, 
which, after the fashion of the time, introduced the music to ita 
audience^ e3q)lain8 clearly enough Bach's principle of 8ong> 
oompoaition. Tiie plan is not to be that of a ballad with the 
lame* melody for each itanaa, atiU leai that of the formal 
'da capo' aria wliich waa arCificiaUy maintained by operatic 
convention t *Bei Verfertigung der Melodien,' he writes, ' habe 
ich so viel als moglich auf day L^anze Lied gesehen/ The tone 
is modest and tentative, for the path had yet to be opened : 
there can be no doubt as to its purpose and direction. 

Meanwliile the ranka of German poe ti - y w er e receiving year by 
year fireahrecmita and aoceeaaona. After Gellert, Klopstock, and 
Widand led the way, there came the GSttinger Hainbund 
of V08S, Holty, and Miller, tlien the philosophic romanticism of 
» a p. E. Ba^h, vol. 1. p. 143. Dr. ReiMTTiRnQ (QeaehkM$ 4m ituhtkm LMm, 
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li?n\ng aod Herder^ then the period of revolution which took 
it! name hofik Klinger's wild tragi-comedy ' Sturm und Drang,' 
•od after revolution the trimnYuate of -Goethe, Schiller^ and 
Jean FmiL With thcie later movements of revolt and reoonatH 
tulion Bach appeari to have had little sympathy; they 
outstripped his resources, they passed beyond his horizon; 
but shurt of them he followed the literary progress of his age, 
and bore no inconsiderable part in maintaining its cause. 
In 1774 be published a set of psalms to words by Ciamer^and 
beaide theae wrote in ail nearly a hundred aecular aooga on 
lyiica adected from Holly, Gklni^ Learing, HaOer, and otbera 
amoqg hie contemporariea. An interesting example of liisstyle 
may be found in the refrain of the ^famenfiirf^ (No. 5 of the 
▼olume published posthumously in 1789) : — 
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There is an odd touch of fermalitf in the opening phiaae, 
but we cannot fafl to be moved by the beauty and pathos with 

which the melody mnks upon its cadence. 

For nearly thirty years Bach remained among German song- 
writers, without a rival and almost without a comrade. The 
lyrics of Graun and Agiioola^ of Marpurg and Kimberger, are 
of little hiatorical account; emi Gluck'a music to the odes 
of Klopsbock is singuholy dry and uninteresting. But the 

> QnoltdinBttlitVaF.AMyToL iLp^ 78. 
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appearance of Groethe's lyrical poetry opened a new world and 
gave a new inspiration. In 1780 Reichardt published his fin*t 
volume of Songs from Goethe^ which he supplemented 
by a Mcond in I793> and by a more complete coUectioii in 1809: 
hn example was followed by Zdter and Eberwdn^ wlioae 
mdodiea^ now wholly £ofg!Otten> wm prefened bj Goethe 
to tboee of Beethoven and Schnbert. The beacon kindled 
at Weimar aroused answering fires from every height in 
Germany: from Tieck and the Schlegels, Brentano and 
von Ariiim, von Kleist and Werner, Holderlin, von CoUin^ and 
Hebel, Amdt and Korner, Riickert and Uhland: until at 
the last there soared from its remote and solitary peak that 
'spire of audible flame' which was lighted by the band of 
Heme. Never peihaps in the history of litmtore has a single 
generation witnessed the outburst (tf a psssion so widespread 
and so overwhelming. 

It would be interesting to conjecture the probable effect 
on German music had Mozart shown any interest in song- 
writing. His tunefulness^ his lucidity of style^ his skill in 
aooompaniment-figuresy his power of expressing a drsmatie 
scene or ntuatkm would here have found ample opportunHy^ 
and might even have forestalled by half a century some of 
the most characteristic work of Schubert. But it is evident that 
he regarded this form of composition as little more than 
the recreation of an idle moment. Of the forty-one songs 
attributed to him in Kochel's catalogue only ^ve ^ appear to 
have been printed in his lifetime : the rest^ with oneezcqrtioiiy aie 
but charming tiiflesy thrown off like Beethoven's canoni^for the 
entertafaunent of his firiend% and in no way intended to be 
representative of bis more serious art. There remain, therefore, 
six alone which it is of any moment to consider : Das Lied der 
Freiheitj a capital folk-song with a good swinging German 

* * Lhuj Lied der Freiheit,' * Dm Veilchen,' ' Trenuung and Wiedervereuu^oo^/ 
'AnCUo^'Hid'AlMiidempfiiidung.' Ewn «f tivw fh» two iMt Me doobtM. 
8e» Jahii's Jr«Mi1^ ILp. 371* sad aotas EHMg BP* $H ^ 6M* 
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tune; An Ckhe^ playful^ tender, and as vocal aa an Italian 
canzonet; Abendempfindung, with ■omething of the quiet 
off evening In its melody; two love-wngs; Trtmimg and 
UmgUkkReke LUbe^ of a move tragic tone ; and, moat peifect of 
ally Dm VeUehenf in winch, for the one occasion of his life, 
Mozart joins hands with Goethe. Nowhere else has he so 
clearly shown the power of music to entrance and heighten 
. a true lyric poem. The little story, which might be told 
to engage the sympathies of a child, grows instinct with human 
feeling and passion, as a £ui]Male may aometimea atartle ns 
with a touch of nature t— 




•tarb* ich d«DD, so ■tarb' ich doch dnrcb dntth 
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Yet tlioiigh Jku VeUekM k pedEect of ita kind, it is too 
■lender and fragile to bear any weiglit of artiitic traditioa. 
And this is true of all Moaartfa aonga. Had they been left 
tmwiitten we shoold be the poorer lor the lose of aome exquMe 

melodies^ but the course and progress of musical composition 
would not have been appreciably altered. Compared with 
thoae of Beethoven, and still more with those of Schubert, they 
are 'as wild-roaea to the roae and aa wind-flowera to the vooea 
of the garden/ 

A aomewfaal different cauae debarred Haydn from bearing 
hie foil ahare in thia lyric movement. There is no veaaoii 

to think that he took song-composition lightly : indeed most of 
his examples are carefully, even elaborately^ written with 
polished melodies, long ritomelli, and almost symphonic 
accompaniments. But the fact is that he took no interest 
in the new poetry. Remote, secluded, unlettered he sat in hb 
quiet atndy beside Iteistadt church, and made hia musk 
without any regard to the oontroveraiea and achievemenis 
of the sister art. In no aingle case did he choose words by any 
German poet of eminence ; even Gellert, with whom he was 
80 often compared, was left by him wholly neglected ; and 
nearly all the songs of his Eiseiistadt period are marred by the 
formalism or triviality of the verse. In his first volume 
{Zwif^ LUder, Artaria, 1781) there is a spirited settuig 
of Wither's' 'Shall I waatmg in deapair/ a transition of 
whkh must have floated to him on aome unexpected wind : in 
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his second (Zwolf Lieder, Artaria, 1784) are a few songs of 
graver mond — Am Grabe vieines Vaiers, Gebtt zu Goity 
Das Leben iat ein Traum — which contain passages of serious 
and lofty import; but with a few except ioDi the style is antiquated 
and artificial^ vcfy diffefcnt ftom the qMmtaiieoiis mdodj ofhis 
aymphmiies and qiiaiteti. We fed tbnnigbout that he is 
unequally yolcedy and that he finds ooDabofatioii not a stioiiilnB 
but an impediment. 

Shortly after thtir publication these volumes were brought 
over to London and adapted by Shield and Arnold to English 
words* In consequence of their success Haydn^ on las first visit 
to this country, was besii^d with further applications, and 
responded by composing some half«dosfn English ballads^ and 
the famous twelve canxonets on which his reputadon as a song- 
writer mainly depends. Though unequal in value they far 
surpass any of his earlier work in the same kind : indeed as 
examples of graceful and flowing melody, some of them may 
take rank with the best of bis inventions. The tunes of ^ My 
mother bids me liind my hair,' of the MermatcTs Song, of 
ReeoUeetiom, can still be heard with delight; while the 
Wanderer, if somewhat impaired hy its stiophic form, caniet 
tiie stanaa to a dramatic dimax of veal fioree and intensi^* 
WItfi them tiie distinetive style of eighteenth-«entury song 
attained its close: with Beethoven the old order changed and 
gave place to new, 

Beethoven's earliest kno^vn songs are contained in the volume 
numbered as $%, and bekmg lor the most part to the time 
of hu residence at Boon. 'Tliey are alight, boyish cxpeiimentSy 
bsrely redeemed by a pretty setting of Goethe^s MaUied, and 
slmwing hut little promise of his noaturer style. But on his 
arrival in Vienna there followed a remarkable alteration of 
method. We have already seen that he came with the avowed 
intention of writing for the sta^e, and although this intention 
was only partially fulfilled it left a significant mark on his vocal 
writing. For the next eighteen years all the greatest of his 
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secular songs are distinctly influenced hy dramatic treatment, 
following the various su^g^tions of the words by entire change 
of Btyle or tempo, lacking the homogeneity of the lyric, and 
tttbetitutiog f or it thp more direct representation of an operatic 
■oog or aceiiA* Adelaide was published in 1796^ Ak / perfide 
in i8o4» Am die Hqfimmg in 1^5^ In gueeta tmba in 1807, 
Kemut dm doe Land, witli olher songs from Goetlic^ in i8ia 
Indeed during this whole period the only works which are at 
once of lyric character and of first importance are tho six 
sacred songs from Qellert (including Die Ehre Gottes and Dai^ 
BuiiUed), which were published in 1803 as Op. 48; and it is 
not len noticeaUe that in 18x0 he attempted a tetting of 
Goethe's ErtkSmff and laid it aside aa onaiiitaUe to his genius^ 
Theae facta would seem to admit of but one interpretatioB* 
With the old simple melodic type of song he was 110 longer 
satisfied, or at best relegated it to his more alender and 
unimportant works : to the fused and molten passion of the 
modem lyric he had not yet attdned, the metai of which it 
diould be wrought was atill lying in the furnace : meantime he 
tet himaeif to inspire and vMSy song, by takmg it openly and 
frankly on its dramatic side. Whatever the degree ot £reet 
influence which these works had upon Schubert they represent 
beyond question the stage of artistic endeavour from which be 
was to emerge. 

And we may go further than this* In the songs which 
Beethoven published between 18x0 and 1816 we may catdi 
the very point of transition^ wheie to the diSuaed force of 
dramatic presentation there succeeds the concentrated emotion 
of the 1} ric :il ntoud. It appears in the first of his four settings 
of Goethe's SehnsucM i — 



* It WM finished bj Becker and paUUhed in 1897.. 
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it appears in the aeoond of the Egmont aongay the opening 
pfaiaae of which might almoit have been wiitten bjrSchahert:— 
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it is not less evident both in the form of the Liederkreis and in 
the exquiiite and touching mekxly with wiiich the cycle ix^gtv 
and closes: — 
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In these three examples song is speaking a lang^iiage entirely 
ciiffc-rent from that of Mozart and Haydn : it has begun to glow 
with that peculiar warmth and fervour which we designate by 
the name of Tomance. And it may be remarked that alter 
these Beethoven wrote no more songs of any account. The 
torch mm lighted and the band that iboidd reeeiTe it from bim 
was ready* 

A few months before Beethoven composed the Liederkreis ^, 
Sciiub^rt, then a boy of eighteen, brought down to the Convict- 
school his setting of Erlkonig, We have a vivid picture of 
the scene: Schubert still white-hot with the excitement of 
Goethe's poem, bis oomrsdes gatbermg round the piano, balf- 
fascinated, half-incredulous, Ruzicka, good easy man, endea- 
vouring to eiqplahi by rule and measure the utterance of a new 
genius. On that winter evening a fresh page was turned in the 
liistory of German soup:, a page on which was to be recorded 
the moat splendid of its achievements. Hitherto the lyric 
element in musical composition had been subordinated to the 
epic and dramatic, henceforward it claimed its rights and 
asserted its equality. 

Schubert's activity as a song-writer extends over a period of 
seventeen years, from Hager*9 Klage, which is dated 1811, to 
Die Taubenpott, which he composed in October, 1828, a few 
weeks before his death. No musician has ever worked with less 
of external stimulus and encouragement. It was not until 18 19 
that a song of his was publicly performed ; it was not until 
i8ai that any were printed: through his brief career of strea 
and poverty Tienna treated bim with unpardonable n^^ect, and 
only awoke at its dote to a balf-bearted and taidy recognition* 
Yet the number of his songs, apart from sketches and fragments, 
is considerably over six liundred: in the year 1815 alone he 
composed a hundred and thirty-seven, eight of them in one day, 
and the two yean which followed were hardly less prolific* 

t <Brik8iiig>«M«iittmcilharia DMtnibflr, i8i5,«r Xaaury, 18161 tbt 'IMm^ 
knii'mAvtil, i8i«. 
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His genius was, as Togl aays^ e1mnoy<mt i wholly iodependent 

of condition or circumstances: with a Tolttme of poems and 
a pile of music paper, he could sliut liis* dour upon the world 
and enter into the kingdom of his own creations. We are told 
that a visitor once asked him some questions as to his method 
of work. *U is very simple/ he answered, ^I compose 
all the moniingy and when I have finished one piece I begin 
another/ 

His lyric gift was from the first wonderfully mature. Before 

he was twenty years old he had written nearly all the finest of 
his songs from Goethe, a collection which by itself would be 
sufficient to win his immortality. But as in his instrumental 
music the approach of manhood brought him a firmer hand, so 
in song it enriched him with an even deeper and more intimate 
expression. In the earlier oompositions we have an extremely 
vivid illustration of the poet's theme — Gretchen at her spin- 
ning-wheel, the father and child galloping through the haunted 
night, restless love beneath the pelting of the pitikss stortn — 
and the same power of pictorial suggestion is ap|);irent in the 
great mythic odes — Ganymed, An &chwager Kronos, Gruppe 
au8 dem Tariarui — ^with which he was at this time much 
occupied. The later work penetrates more closely to the 
centre, and instead of confirming the poet speaks^ as it wer^ 
in his actual person. In the SehUne Mulkrin (1823), the songs 
from Scott and Shakespeare (1835-7), the Winterreite (1827), 
and the SchiJ)aiit ngesang (1828), the fusion between the two 
arts is complete: they are no longer two but one, a single, 
indivisible utterance of lyric thought. No songs of Schumann 
and Heine, of Brahms and 'Heck^ have attained to a more perfect 
and indiasoliible unity. 

One of the chief problems which confronts the composer of 
song-music is that of adjusting the balance between melodic 
form and emotional meaning. The scheme of melody is a 
continuous and sweeping curve where each note depends for its 
value on those which precede and follow it^ and the unit of 
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appreciation is the entire line or phrase. Poetry, on the other 
hand^ because it deals with the articulate word, can at any 
moment arrest our attention without risking the km of con* 
tiiiiiity : the moi jmU by sheer fofoe of colour or association 
drives home its point, and yet leaves us free to follow the 
general tenonr of the verw unhindered. No doubt in some types 
of song this difficulty is not apparent : a simple ballad may 
be purely melodic, a dramatic scena may be purely declamatory ; 
but the greatest musical lyrics rise between these two extremes 
to a height of co-ordinate perfection which is beyond the scope 
of either. There is no paradox in liolding that it is easier to 
write a good tune or to follow a dose-wrought poem than to 
attain both these ends at the same time. 

It is one secret of Schubert's greatness that he solved this 
problem with an unerririi^ mastery. In the first place he had 
an extraordinary power of constructing his melody out of short 
expressive phrases, each appropriate to the poetic idea which it 
was set to embody, yet all together giving the effect of unbroken 
tunefulness. He can even oihance this by edioing each phrase 
as it comes with a tiny instrumental rUemeUo, often but two 
or three notes in length, which not only emphasizes and corro- 
borates the voice, but, far from interrupting, carries our ear 
onward to its next utterance. An example may be quoted 
from the beginning of LUbe^boUchqft : — 
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and there are equally familiar instances in An Sylvia and the 
Stdndchen, Again he realized, as no composer before him had 
realized, the manner in which an emotional point could be 
enforced by a sudden change or crisis in the harmonization. 
The strident discords in Erlkoniffy the sigh at the words * Und 
ach ! sein Kuss' in Gretchen am Spinnrade, are examples which 
have become historically famous : not less wonderful is the 
sudden flash of livid colour which breaks upon the cold and 
bleak harmonies of Der Doppelgdnger : — 
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In his earlier songs he often made this effect by unexpected 
and remote nioduhitions, a device which on one or two occasions 
(e. g. Mayrhofer's Liedesend) he carried to an extreme of 
restlessness. In his later works the general key-system Is 
more deaily defined, and the points of cokrar lie within a more 
determinate scheme of tonality. The alternations of majorand 
minor mode, intimatdy characteristic of his instramental 
writings are, as might be expected, of frequent occurrence 
in his songs, either bearing their obvious emotional signi- 
ficance as in Gute Nacht, or suggesting a more subtle 
distinction as in the song from Rosamunde. Allied to the last 
of these, though technically different in refeienoc^is thewondcr- 
f nl change of a semitone which In Du U§i die Ruh recalls the 
mdody to its key. 

Another important accessory is his use of rhythmic figures, 
employed sometimes to indicate actual sound or movement — 
the murmur of the biook, or the rustle of leaves in the forest 
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— ^metimes, as in Die Stadt, to support an emotional mood, 
and always with the additional purpose of binding and unifying 
the accompaniment into an organic whole. Their design covers 
an astonishing range of variety and invention : the most 
intractable ctures grow plastic, the simplest effects of arpeggio 
or tecorrent chord are vitalized^ now by an ingeniouB progrcsflkniy 
now by a wdl-placed point of colour. The pianoforte part 
of Geheimei is not too light to be interesting, that of Suleika Is 
not elaborate enough to be obscure, while those of Ungeduld, 
Die Post, Wohin^ ViiiA Fruh^ingsglauhe^ contain effects which in 
Schubert's time were absolutely new, and which remain in 
our own day mangels of tact and certainty. 

Yet after all his supremacy in German song depends far 
kn on his oonunand of detail than on the imagination^ at 
once receptive and creative, by which bis general conception 
of his art was inspired. His vocal music is saturated with 
that quality which painters call atmosphere ; that limpidity 
of touch by which hues are blended and outline softened 
and the receding distances grow faint and mysterious. When 
we listen to the two songs from Shakespeare, or the LUaneif or 
Set mtr gegritnt, we feel that the melody is, in a manner, 
ethereelized : that we hear it through a translucent veil as 
we see the colours of dawn or sunset. From horizon to zenith 
they merge and tremble and change, and tlie light that kiudies 
them shines across the liquid interspaces of heaven. 

Critics have reproached him for a want of literary discrimina- 
tion ; and there is no doubt that he could sometimes cntch the 
hint or suggestion that he needed from verses of which 
the rhyme is poor and the style commonplace. But in the 
words of all his best songs there is the germ of a true poetic 
idea : in the vast majority of them he joined alliance with 
poets who were worthy of his collaboration. Over seventy 
are taken from Goethe, over fifty from Schiller, otiiers again 
from Scott and Sliakespeare, from Klopstock, Hdlty and Clau- 
dius, from K6met and Wilhebn ^^MiiUer and SchlegeL and 
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Heine. Among- lesser men some, like Mayrhofer and Schober, 
were his personal friends^ othera, like Seidl, Kellstab, and 
Kosegarten^ were in vogue during his day: and if they 
aometimes dragged him to their Je?el it Is little wonder if 
he oftener lifted them to his own. 

For his emotional moods^ despite their range and variety, 
were, each as it came, altogether whole-hearted and sincere. 
*I never force myself into devotion,' he says, speaking of 
his Ave Maria, * or compose prayers or hymns unless I am 
absolutely overpowered by the feeling ' : and the same is true, in 
corresponding measure, of his entire art. His temperament^ 
extremely aensitLve and sympatiietic^ vibrated like an Aeolian 
harp to eveiy breath of passbn: the verse which aroused 
his imagination took at once complete possession of it and 
struck a n\sp()nsi\e note that quivered into music. His 
favourite tiiemes an- those of all true lyric pottn^ — songs 
of the brookside and the woodland, songs of adventure^ of 
romance^ of human love and religious adoration, of every 
issue to which s^ts can be finely touched. He takes the 
hdghtened and quickened movements of our li£e^ and by 
very keenness of visum reveals in them an unwonted and 
unsuspected beauty. 

The songs of Schubert bring the Viennese period to its 
historical conclusion. The latest of them — those which we 
know by the title of Schwanengesang — he composed in the 
autunm of 1848; in November of tliat year he died; in 
1830 began simultaneously the careers of Schumann and 
Beriios* Thenceforward the course of musical art paaaed 
into new fields of action and accepted aims and methods 
which it is beyond the scope of this volume to consider. 
Yet through all extremes of diversity and revolt much of 
the old influence remained. The freedom which the romantic 
movement claimed as a right it received as a heritage^ won 
through long yean of steady and patient advance. Our 
debt to the Viennese masten is not sununed np in the ddtgfat 
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with which we contemphite the monuments of their genius : the 
▼ery pc^ibility of later progress is in i^rcat measure due to 
the tradition which they set and to the principles which 
they established. They gave dramatic truth to opera and 
poetic truth to loiig; they developed the grait instnunental 
numbeis through wluch muaic finds its purest ea^ressBon; 
they first taught men how to blend the voices of the ofchestra 
and the quartet; they emancipated style from formalism 
and melody from artifice; they bore their message upward 
to those mystic heights where the soul of man communes with 
the Eternal. * From the lieart it has come» to the heart it shall 
penetrate/ said Beethoven : and in these words he not only 
crowned the labours of a lifetiine but held aloft the noblest 
ideal for the generations that should follow after him. 
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